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Che Independent 


A THANKSGIVING. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





I BRING my hymn of thankfulness 
To Thee, dear Lord, to-day; 

Thongh not for joys Thy name I bless 
And not for gifts I pray. 

The griefs that know not man’s redress 
Before Thy feet I lay. 


Master ! I thank Thee for the sin 
That taught mine eyes to see 

What depths of loving lie within 
The heart that broke for me; 

What patience human want can win 
From God’s divinity. 


I thank Thee for the blank despair, 
When friend and love forsake, 

That taught me how Thy cross to bear, 
Who bore it for my sake, 

And showed my lonely soul a prayer 
That from Thy lips I take. 


I thank Thee for the life of grief 
I share with all below, 

Wherein I learn the sure relief 
My brother’s heart to know, 

Ané@ in the wisdom taught of pain 
To soothe and share his woe. 


I thank Thee for the languid years 
Of loneliness and pain, 

When flesh and spirit sowed in tears, 
But seattered not in vain; 

For trust in God and faith in man 
Sprang up beneath the rain. 


I thank Thee for my vain desires, 
That no fulfillment knew ; 
For life’s consuming, cleansing fires, 
That searched me through a:.d through, 
Till Tcouid say to Him: ‘“ Forgive ! 
They know not what they do.” 


What fullness of my earthly store, 
What shine of harvest sun, 

What ointment on Thy feet to pour, 
What honored race to run, 

What joyful song of thankfulness, 
Here ended or be run, 

Sha'l mate with mine, who learn so late 
To know Thy will is done ? 

West Winstep, Cony. 





LIFE SENATORSAIPS FOR EX- 
PRESIDENTS. 


A LARGE number of able and distin- 
guished men have written to Tne InprE- 
PENDENT in reference to the suggestion 
made by this journal that every President 
of the United States, on his retirement from 
Office, should become a life member of the 
Senate. A portion of these letters, show- 
ing the general interest in the subject, we 
print this week. 

THE PLAN APPROVED. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF New Yorx. 


To THE Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
THE INDEPENDENT’s suggestion that ex- 
Presidents should be life senators com- 
mends itself to my mind in every point of 
view. It would increase the knowledge and 
dignity of the Senate and diminish its 
partisan feeling. As for the fear of build- 
ing up an aristocracy by such a plan, the 
number of the ex-Presidents would be too 
few, and, furthermore, an aristocracy must 
have an hereditary basis. We might as 
well fear that our generals and lieutenant- 
fenerals would form an aristocracy. I trust 
that the suggestion of Tue INDEPENDENT 
may become the voice of the whole people. 
New Yorx, Nov. 16th, 1880. 


————— 





BE SUSTAINED. 


BY JAMES M'COSH, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


To THe EprTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I heartily approve of the movement to give 
the ex-Presidents of the United States an 
honorable and permanent position; this not 
so much for their own personal good as to 
sustain the credit and dignity of the 
country. 

Princeton, N. J., Nov. 18th, 1880. 


PENSIONS FOR EX-PRESIDENTS PRE- 
FERRED. 


BY T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Ex-PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 


To THe Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am fully persuaded that the United 
States ought to give pensions to retiring 
Presidents, for more reasons than one, which 
I will not here enumerate. You will not 
probably remember that I expressed this 
opinion in an article written, at your re- 
quest, after the election of Garfield, on that 
event. The reasons will all act in favor of 
union and patriotism, not to say that 
analogy in the Military and Naval Depart- 
ments favors it. Pensions ought to be 
introduced, where judges serve for a 
long term, in that department also; 
and, indeed, in all others whose faithful 
political servants in executive employments 
give their life, in its best condition of activ- 
ity, to the service of the country. The 
amount of expenditure would not be likely 
to be very large. We can hardly expect 
more than five ex-Presidents to be alive at 
any one time; and if they received $15,000 
each, a nation of sixty millions would not 
groan under the burden. 

I have, however, difficulties in relation to 
constituting the ex-Presidents honorary 
members of the Senate, even without the 
right of casting a vote. It is the very 
hinge of our Constitution that no state shall, 
without its own consent, be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. It is true 
that ex-President members would press 
equally on all the senators, provided 
they had a vote; but seventy six 
men—supposing that to be tne num- 
ber of the senators—would be no longer 
legislators in the absolute and exclusive 
sense. If the votes were 36 and 40, four 
ex-Presidents might bring aboutatie. But 
even if they had no vote, the idea of the 
Senate, which represents the states as co- 
equal bodies, would be impaired, if persons 
could influence legislation there by their 
personal dignity and prestige, with no re- 
lation toa state. In short, I consider the 
constitution of the Senate, as it stands now, 
so important thatI should dread to have 
the shadow of a shade fall upon it or have 
it subjected to any risk. 

The ex-Presidents, supposing them to 
retire into private life about fifty, if ad- 
mitted to debate and vote in the Senate, 
would be almost of course on the con- 
servative side, if there were any such 
side, and would be complained of by the 
other side or party. This would excite 
grumblings, if not do more. If they 
should have admission into the Senate, let 
it be, by all means, on the conditions on 
which the representatives from territories 
sit in the House—that they should speak 
and not vote. But, as I have said already, 
I would have no mixture of pensioning and 
of getting legislative services out of them. 





Let them be pensioned, because they have 


THE DIGNITY OF THE COUNTRY SHOULD 








been the higher officers of stute, and are 
now, by the nature of the case, in a posi- 
tion outside of present politics; a position 
which makes them disqualified for active 
political life, and yet unable to maintain 
themselves and their families by private 
labor in some profession. 
New Haven, Conn. 


NO SERIOUS OBJECTION TO IT. 


BY 8 ©. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

To the suggestion that ex-Presidents 
should be made life senators of the United 
States Isee no serious objection, but good 
reasons for it. The Presidential office is or 
should be a remarkable education in wis- 
dom, statesmanship, and broad patriotism, 
of which the nation might well reap the 
permanent benefit. The seventeen closing 
years of John Quincy Adams’s life, spent 
in the House of Representatives, is gencral- 
ly recognized as by far the most brilliant 
and noble portion of his long public career, 
The plan would also provide an honorable 
and suitable place for the men on whom the 
nation has once conferred its highest hon- 
ors. The provision would be wholly pecu- 
liar; but no more so than the case for which 
it provides, 

Hanover, N. H., Nov. 17th, 1880. 





THE PROPOSITION NOT WISE, 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 


To THE EprTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion so that ex-Presidents may be made life 
senators does not commend itself to my 
judgment. Ex-Presidents ought not to be 
forced to takea lower place in the Gov- 
ernment than they have already held, and 
the composition of the Senate ought not to 
be gravely altered, in order to accomplish 
an incidental object in another department 
of the Government. 

The suggestion that a private fund should 
be provided by voluntary contributions, the 
income of which should be paid to the senior 
ex-President, is, doubtless, directed to a right 
end; but the means proposed seem to me 
extremely unsuitable. The nation should 
not permit private individuals to provide 
for the future of the men who have held its 
highest office; but should itself give by law 
a handsome pension to every ex-President. 
This method seems to me the only one 
which can be said to be at once just, effect- 
ual, as @ remedy against evils now visible, 
probably acceptable to the eminent persons 
directly to be benefited, and consistent 
with the dignity of the nation. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 17th, 1880, 


MIGHT REPRESENT THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


I have been for more than twenty years a 
close student of European politics, and 
perhaps my opinion on the question which 
you put to me may have been formed un- 
der the influence of European, rather than 
American ideas. I have long felt that the 
position of an ex-President was in itself 
pitiful, and in its relation to the state a use- 
less waste of force. The popular idea, 
which is typified by Cincinnatus returning 
to his plow, has more of poetry than of 
common sense in it. The real question is, 
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how an ex-President can best serve his 
country—by retiring to private life or by 
giving to the Government the benefit of his 
experience. It seems to me that Mr, 
Adams was worth far more to his country 
in the House of Representatives than he 
would have been on his farm at Quincy, 
and that the country cannot afford to lose 
the services of any ex-President. The 
proposal to give a pension—whether the 
money is to come from the National Treas- 
ury or from private subscription—does not 
appear to me to be consistent with repub- 
lican ideas or to meet the necessities of the 
case. This plan seems to be based on the 
idea that a certain style of living is esscn- 
tial to respectability; that poverty is in it- 
self dishonorable, This is not a republican 
idea. The plan ought not to be adopted, 
except in connection with some general 
system of pensions for old, faithful civil 
officers, 

The plan proposed of making ex-Pres- 
idents life members of the Senate has its 
dangers. We do not wish to take even a 
first step in the way of building up a House 
of Lords. I confess that lam not pleased 
with the title given to Gen. Grant by many 
newspapers and public speakers. We have 
no place for a “‘ first citizen of the Repub- 
lic,” however much we may respect Gen. 
Grant. But I think that it would be pos- 
sible to avoid all danger, and at the same 
time secure to the country the advantage of 
having the ex-Presidents in the Senate. The 
number might be limited to. two. There 
might also bea limit of age. They might 
be considered as representatives of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which has now no repre- 
sentation in Congress. The acceptance of 
a place in the Senate should debar them 
from holding any other civil office during 
their lives. They should have the same 
salary, the same rights, and the same duties 
as other senators, so long as they are mem- 
bers of this body. 

With proper safeguards, it seems to me 
that this plan would increase the dignity 
and importance of the Senate, without 
endangering any of our liberties; that it 
would add to the strength, wisdom, end 
practical efficiency of the National Govern- 
ment, without removing it in any way from 
the immediate control of the people. 

Is it not also quite time for us to give the 
members of the Cabinet a place in the House 
of Representatives? 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 17th, 1880. 


THE PLAN PRACTICABLE, 
BY H. W. BELLOWS, D.D. 


To THE EpiToR or THE INDEPENDENT: 


The proposal to make ex-Presidents 
senators-at-large strikes me favorably. The 
temptation to the senators representing par- 
ticular states to become less than senators, 
consulting the interests of the whole coun- 
try, is nearly irresistible and deprives us of 
the advantages of that broad statesmanship 
which is so much needed for the general 
good. The fact, too, thut every senator is 
himself a probable aspirant to the Presiden- 
cy increases the tendency to partisanship 
in the Senate. The Senate has been of late 
years more obstructive to the prerogatives 
of the President than the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The correction for this evil, 
sought in the plan advocated by some, of 
giving seats in both houses to Cabinet offi- 
cers, is impracticable; because Cabinet 
officers are too much engrossed by the 
pressing duties of their departments to 
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have time to attend the sessions of Con- 
gress, not to speak of other objections. 
The ex-Presidents would naturally be 
national in temper and views, non-partisan, 
and without temptation or excuse to lend 
themselves to party measures that were not 
also universally recognized as all-compre- 
hending in their scope and purpose. 

As to the provision thus made for their 
dignity and support, without descending to 
the pursuits of ordinary strugglers for daily 
bread, it may have two sides, some think- 
ing that the American ideal is better served 
by allowing every officeholder, even the 
highest, to accept the opportunity of serv- 
ing his country, with the enjoyment of his 
immediate emoluments only as his full re- 
ward, and his retirement toa strict equality 
with his fellow-citizens the most honorable 
thing he can do when his term of office is 
over; others feel that it is below his dignity 
to return to his profession or calling and 
pursue it as he once did, and that the office 
suffers when any one who has filled it is 
met in the pursuits of common life. I con- 
fess that Ido not share the last opinion. 
It is not for the sake of the dignity of the 
office or from consideration of the claims of 
the ex-Presidents that I should wish to see 
them made senators-at-large; but for the 
sake of their experience and the good of 
the country. It is doubtful if such an act, 
were it proposed, should be made retroact- 
ive. It ought to be considered independ 
ently of existing persons, and then it will be 
settled on its merits, and not on personal 
This is said without any inten- 
tion of denying the claims of existing ex- 
Presidents on the gratitude and confidence 
of the American people; but with sole refer- 
ence to the principle that personal consid 
erations should not be allowed to influence 
the question of policy presented in the pro- 
posed plan of making ex-Presidents senators 
at-large. If with it were connected the 
plan of confining the President to one term 
and making it six years, with accession to a 


grounds, 


senatorship for life on leaving his office, it 
would commend itself to many considerate 
citizens, and perhaps (though this is doubt- 
ful) to the country at large. 


New York Cry. 


OBJECTIONS PROPOSED, 


BY LONG, LL.D., 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN PD, 


To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Your suggestion of life senators does not 
strike me favorably an cle- 
ment into our political system at variance 
with the theory on which it is constructed 
A life senatorship simply for the purpose 
(as is suggested in some of your quotations) 
of providing a place for ex-Presidents is 
indefensible. The of such an 
office would be entirely inconsistent with 
that principle of close responsibility to the 
people which I regard as vital 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, Boston, Nov, 16th, 1850, 
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NO OTHERS 8O WELL FITTED. 


BY PROF. .A. P. PEABODY, D. D. 


To Tue Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

The idea of senatorship for life as a posi- 
tion for the ex-Presidents of the United 
States strikes me in every aspect as worthy 
to be realized. 

1. Something is due to an ex-President on 
the part of the nation. With a compensa- 
tion no more than adequate to the needs 
and hospitalities of his office, he has un- 
gs hered himself as regards profession and 
means of subsistence, and cannot take up 
his former profession or mode of life, ex- 
cept at great disadvantage. Meanwhile, 
he has filled for four or eight years a place 
whose duties—could they admit of a pecu- 
niary measure—would be poorly compen- 
sated by a senator’s pay for the residue of 
his life—a brief term, as is shown by the 
fact that there is at this moment but one 
ex-President living. 

2. No man ought to be so well fitted to 
speak with authority and tc exert a com- 
manding influence as an ex-President, if he 
ever deserved the suffrages of his fellow- 
citizens. His political experience in every de- 
partment of the Government and of foreign 
relations ought to have made him exception- 
ally wise. Then, too, he—being no longer 
implicated in or dependent upon the conflicts 
of party—can hardly fail to look upon all 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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public questions and interests from a higher 
point of view than an ordinary politician can 
attain, and with an impartiality of which 
even an honest and upright legislator, whose 
fortunes are contingent on the success of 
his party, is incapable. My opinion on this 
subject is confirmed by an experience 
which I deem myself at liberty to cite in 
this connection. The summer before last 
I was at St. Petersburg for several days, 
in constant and close association with our 
only ex-President, and had the privilege of 
his free conversation on various matters of 
public interest. What impressed me most 
strongly was the degree to which his presi 

dential career had opened his mental vision 
in all directions, and enabled him, in his 
long and varied travel, to imbibe wisdom, 
both theoretical and practical (so to speak), 
at every pore, in ways and to an extent far 
beyond what would have been possible for 
a man, of however large native capacity, 

who had moved in a more limited sphere. 

All the kingdoms of the world could have 
taught General Grant but a small portion of 
what ex-President Grant had learned from 
them. I have eversince felt that the nation 
ought not to lose the matured wisdom 
which a man accumulates as its Chief Magis- 
trate at the very time when he would be 
worth more to the people than he ever was 
before. A_ life-long senatorship would 
economize for the public good the harvest 
thus ripened at the public charge. 

Boston, Mass. 


FRAUGHT WITH DANGER, 


BY PROF. GEORGE W. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


To THe Eprtror oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Your letter calls for an opinion on the 
question whether our ex-Presidents should 
be made life members of the Senate from 
the time when they retire from the office of 
Chief Magistrate. Iam not able to agree 
with the opinion of Tak INDEPENDENT, 
that this constitutional change would be 
expedient. The safety of our political sys- 
tem depends on frequent elections, such as 
the Constitution provides for, of the Execu- 
tive and of members of the National Legisla- 
ture. The ferment attending popular elec- 
tions is asmall price to pay for the exemp- 
tion from violent resistance to the Govern- 
ment and from revolution which the op- 
portunity to change rulers at brief inter- 
vals and to reverse any line of policy se- 
It may be said that little danger 
will attend the introduction of one, two, or 
three members of the Senate, to hold their 
office for life. It is not clear, however, 
that there might not be, now and then, a 
crisis when the popular will on important 
measures would be baffled by the oppo- 
sition of just these members, whom 
it would be impossible to dislodge 
from their places. Better give to the ex- 
Presidents liberal pensions, to which they 
are fairly entitled, and let the Constitution 
stand as itis. The independence of judges 
requires that they should not be displaced 
by popular vote, but he appointed for life. 
There should be a permanence of tenure 
in all subordinate executive offices. The 
destruction of the ‘spoils system” would 
be an immeasurable good. Then the elec- 
tion of President would cease to excite the 
greed of a multitude of place-seekers. The 
most base and dangerous element would be 
eliminated from these contests. The great 
motive to the practice of bribery and other 
sorts of corruption for the purpose of car- 
rying the election, on one side or the other, 
would be cut off. As fraud would dimin 
ish, the danger from disputed elections 
would diminish in the same ratio. Will 
not THE INDEPENDENT call out for Civil 
Service Reform? 

YALE THEOLOGICAL SEmIvaRy, Nov. 16th, 1880. 


DECIDEDLY DESIRABLE. 


cures, 


BY PROF. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL. D. 


To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

T am decidedly in favor of such a change 
in our National Constitution as would make 
our ex-Presidents life members of the 
United States Senate. When I first met 
with the suggestion, it struck me pleasantly. 
It has steadily gained on me the more it has 
been discussed and the arguments for and 
against it developed. The provision thus 
made for the continued support, dignity, 
and usefulness of these distinguished, men 


on retiring from the supreme post in the 
nation, is eminently befitting. The eleva- 
tion thus given to the Senate itself in its 
composition and the light shed upon its 
deliberations by the addition of members so 
highly qualified is a strong recommenda- 
tion of the measure. To this may be added 
the importance of having a few leading 
men in the body who are independent of 
the caprices of partisan politics for the ten- 
ure of their office. 

Patxceton, N. J., Nov. 16th, 1830. 





CLEARLY IMPRACTICABLE, 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, LL.D. 


Your note, received to-day, concerning 
the proper provision to be made for Presi- 
dents of the United States at the expiration 
of their term of office recalls tome the 
case of James Monroe. It has been said of 
him that in the latter part of his life he 
applied for a pension as a former officer in 
the War of the Revolution. This humiliat- 
ing fact should have spurred Congress, long 
since, to have made some provision against 
a like case. No one would object, nor 
could object, if a life pension,of ten thou- 
sand dollars yearly were given to each 
President, on his retirement from office. 

But the proposed life senatorship involves 
a different proposition, and one which is 
open to the gravest objections. It has the 
appearance of an attempt to destroy the 
main principle upon which this Government 
is based, and to lead the way to the de- 
struction of the union of states, and the 
creation of a great single state, with ap- 
pended provinces. It is a stride, and a 
very long one, toward consolidation. And 
consolidation is revolution. 

The project is clearly impracticable. It 
cannot be reached by an amendment to the 
Constitution; since that instrument provides 
that no state shall be deprived of its equal 
representation in the Senate, except by its 
own consent. A single objection would be 
fatal to its validity. The creation of life 
senators in the way proposed would de- 
stroy the equality of representation, if we 
consider the senator as representing the 
state of which he is a citizen. If considered 
as a senator-at-large, he would have no con- 
stituency recognized by the Constitution. 

A retiring pension, and a liberal one, by 
all means; a life senatorship under no cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

Newakk, N. J., Nov. 16th, 1880. 


IS A PRIVY COUNCIL POSSIBLE ? 





BY ARTHUR CUEVELAND COXE, D.D., 
Bisnor OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


To THE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It is not without diffidence that I express 
myself on any subject which lies outside of 
my habitual studies and pursuits. Em- 
boldened, however, by your invitation, may 
I venture to offer an inquiry which has 
suggested itself to my mind in connection 
with the liberal but not wholly unobjec- 
tionable plan, of pensioning an ex-Pres- 
ident by private subscription. 

Is there not peril of conflict with ideas 
whici: lie deep in the American mind in the 
creation of a life-senator class, exceptional 
and limited though it be? And, in view of 
the overturnings which often occur, is it 
not conceivable that the ex-President in the 
Senate, who should find his policy .reversed 
and severely reflected upon, might prove 
an inveterate bore, and close his - career not 
with the dignity which ought to clothe a 
man who has filled such an office and 
whose biography has become part of the 
national history? Instances which I have 
in mind may possibly suggest themselves. 
I by no means refer to the remarkable 
carecr of the Second Adams. 

In order to give breadth and continuity to 
our national policy, do we not need a Privy 
Covncii, composed of men of divers polit- 
ical views, sworn in as the confidential ad- 
visers of the President, apart from his 
Cabinet, though the Cabinet should be part 
of the Privy Council? And what could be 
so proper a place for an ex President as that 
of a Privy Councilor, with a salary equal to 
that of the Supreme Court Judges? The 
President might often derive great assist- 
ance from conference with a predecessor of 
a different political persuasion; but, in the 
case of a Garfield, able to avail himself at 





discretion of the experience and official 
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counsels of a Hayes and a Grant, how vast 
would be the accession of strength and 
wisdom to the Executive! The great ob- 
jection to frequent changes in the Chief 
Magistracy would thus be minimized and 
the dignified employment of our ex-Pres- 
idents, with a provision for life, would be 
secured to them. 

Burvato, N. Y., Nov. 17th, 1880. 


THE PROPOSAL MEETS THE CASE. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


To Tue Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I cannot but think that the suggestion of 
THE INDEPENDENT that ex-Presidents of 
the United States should be made senators 
for life is at once both wise and timely. 
It is certainly a shame to a great people, 
who, from their history, position, and char- 
acter, are the observed of all the world, 
and seem providentially called to furnish 
a wholesome example not only of freedom, 
but also of magnanimity and justice, to 
send back to private life the men who have 
honorably filled their highest office without 
provision for a dignified retirement. The 
proposal to make them senators at large 
appears happily to meet the case. It is free 
from objection on party grounds and the 
expense would be but trifling. It would 
add materially to the real dignity of the 
Presidential office, as helping to place the 
Chief Magistrate on a higher plane of serv- 
ice and to give him the consciousness of a 
clearly defined and permanent relation to 
the whole people. Not least important, it 
would spare the country the mortification 
of seeing the men who in its supreme serv- 
ice have been recognized as the equals in 
honor and station of emperors and kings 
speedily buried in obscurity, with added 
poverty, perhaps; their experience and wis- 
dom, so invaluable to their countrymen, 
entirely lost. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that the pro- 
posal made in THe INDEPENDENT, and al- 
ready seconded by leading journals of both 
the great political parties, may be speedily 
carried into effect in the legitimate way, by 
the hearty and unanimous action of the 
entire people of the country. 

Newark, N. J., Nov. 16th, 1880. 


NOT A PROPER AMENDMENT. 


BY HON. FRANCIS KERNAN, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM New YORK. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In my opinion, it would not be wise to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States so as to make ex-Presidents life 
members of the United States Senate. I 
am, therefore, opposed to such an amend- 
ment. 

Utica, N. Y., Nov. 18th, 1880. 


IT TENDS TO CENTRALIZATION. 


BY HON. WILLIAM A. WALLACE, 


U. S. SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


To THE EprTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I have yours of 15th inst., asking for my 
views upon an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States creating life sena- 
torships for ex-Presidents. 

Iam opposed to any such amendment, 
because: 

First. The Republic has already swung 
too far from republicanism. The tendency 
to centralization is already too great, and 
this is practical work in that direction. 
We need more intelligent and purer rale 
from the masses of the people, and less 
power to the Federal head and to 
money. 

Second. Life tenure of any legislative 
office is at war with our représentative sys- 
tem, and this would be the entering wedge 
for its destruction. 

Third. There is no accountability to a 
constituency that can be enforced—a vital 
element in a government of the people. 
The principle of rotation is destroyed. 

Fourth. It destroys the equality of the 
states in the Senate, which was the very 
basis of our Union. An ex-President born 
in and chosen from Delaware or Rhode 
Island could not vote against his convic- 
tions, seen from the standpoint of his own 
state, and thus Delaware or Rhode Island 
would have three senators, Pennsylvania or 
New York but two. 





CLEARFIELD, Pa., Nov. 17th, 1880, 
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IT HAS SERIOUS OBJECTIONS. 
BY PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 


To THE EprTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your proposal is a very captivating one. 
The most obvious objection is that it is 
contrary to the genius of American consti- 
tutions, in the fact that, while the idea of 
representativeness is of the very essence of 
our legislative department of Government, 
this plan would introduce into one branch 
of our National Legislature a non-representa- 
t'reelement. There is no gainsaying this. 
The only question is: Would the advantages 
counterbalance this disadvantage? Disad- 
vantage I count it, for I am American 
enough in my political spirit to believe still 
that representative legislatures are the best. 

Another objection is that this plan might 
prove an opening wedge for breaching the 
Constitution wide enough to admit still 
other life-tenures among our senators. I 
am myself highly conservative in my polit- 
ical tendencies. I dread changes, unless 
they are demonstrably necessary. Already 
it has, I believe, been proposed to include 
ex-Vice-Presidents, as well as ex-Presidents, 
in the scheme. 

Notwithstanding all, however, I should 
value highly the advantage of introducing 
into the Senate an element (which would 
always be numerically small, if strictly lim- 
ited to the line of our ex-Presidents) that 
would be exceptionally wise by wide ob- 
servation from a high outlook, as well as 
by continuous service bridging over the 
transition from administration to adminis- 
tration, gnd that presumably would also be 
exceptionally pure and independent by 
reason of not being under obligation for 
place to party adhesions. 

That Ohio, for example, having ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes and ex-President Garfield both 
added to her senatorial representation, 
would have four votes, against the two of 
other states, need weigh nothing against 
the plan, since there could hardly occur 
any measure of legislation in which the in- 
terests of Ohio would be isolated from those 
of other states. In fact, it might be better 
that the life members of the Senate should 
be honorary members, having no vote and 
@ntitled only to discuss measures introduced 
by elected members of the body. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Nov. 17th, 1880. 





THE OBJECTIONS NOT SERIOUS. 


BY THE REV. 8. W. DUFFIELD. 


To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Acknowledging your courtesy in forward- 
ing an advance copy of your article on 
“Life Senators,” I hasten to reply. The 
newspaper is the true forwm for such a dis- 
cussion, and when the newspapers settle it 
the amendment is backed by the people. 

The objection that this creates an aris- 
tocracy is futile. An American reputation 
always dies intestate and without issue. 

The objection that we might have an in- 
competent or disloyal President, and, hence, 
an incompetent or disloyal senator, is of 
more consequence. But (1) the gauntlet 
through which the President originally runs 
makes the incompetency a minimum, and 
(2) the disloyalty we know how to check in 
the amendment itself. (3.) Whatever mal- 
feasance in office, weakness of age, or 
abberation of mind might appear could be 
. also provided for. 

On the other hand, we honor our highest 
office; we do not pauperize or pension our 
Presidents; we do not see them back among 
the masses, like Hidalgo-muleteers or 
begging Belisariuses. Besides, we get 
their knowledge, their influence, their pop- 
ular efficiency, their tried sagacity. We 
certainly feel like affording our ex-Presi- 
dents a retiring fund of some sort. Let 
this take the shape of a ‘‘ life senatorship,” 
and we not only give the honor, but get the 
substantial benefit. 

ALTOONA, Pa., Nov. 17th, 1880. 


PRESIDENTS SHOULD BE PENSIONED. 
BY HORACE E, SCUDDER, 


To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I think it is incumbent on the nation to 
provide for the proper maintenance of its 
ex-Presidents through a pension to be at- 
tached to the office, and that it is unfit that 
& man who has held the office should be the 
recipient of gifts at the hands of a few pri- 
vate citizens, as has lately been proposed in 
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| the case of General Grant. I do not think 


very highly of the project of making them 
life senators. The service which they can 
render their country out of office will be 
proportioned, rather, to their own charac- 
ter and commanding ability than to the 
special dignity of such a place, There is 
no reason why a state or a community 
should not return an ex-President to Con- 
gress. J. Q. Adams lost no weight by 
going back to the House of Representatives, 
and the State of Ohio would add to its own 
honor if it were to invite Mr. Hayes to take 
the chair in the Senate which Mr. Garfield 
would have had. There is no reason why 
Mr. Garfield should not call either General 
Grant or Mr. Hayes to his Cabinet, and 
none why he should not avail himself of 
the distinguished services of either gentle- 
man as the representative of the Government 
in England. But, in any view, the inde- 
pendence of the retiring President should be 
secured by a provision unaffected by the 
strife of parties. No simple titular dignity 
requires a constitutional amendment, and to 
create an ex-President a life senator, without 
attaching both duties and responsibilities to 
the office, would be a barren act. To re- 
quire such duties and responsibilities would 
seem to create a trust irrespective of the 
wishes of the trustee and without any real 
court to whom the trustee is amenable. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 18th, 1880. 

THE THANKSGIVING IN THE 

HILLS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


TuatT old Anstice Purcell loved her home 
was not to be wondered at. She had been 
born in it, and so had her mother before 
her. She had remembrance of no other, 
and it was as much a part of her existence 
as the sky aud air. It would have seemed 
uo stranger to her to be without acoping of 
blue sky than it would to see four different 
walls from these about her and to call them 
home. 

And, certainly, if beauty could give one 
reason to love a spot, Anstice had reason 
enough. For was not the long, low stone 
house perched on a crag, so that it looked 
like nothing but a lichen on that crag? 
And did it not overlook purpling hill-tops 
below and far away, and elm-fringed inter- 
vales, with silver streams looping and 
doubling through them? And was not*old 
Greyhead towering above her, with all his 
woods and precipices and storm-scored 
sides, and casting a shadow over her; and 
Redcap, taking the sunset fires on ‘opposite 
upper hights; and greater peaks, looming 
blue in the horizon? And did she not 
know when the weather was to be fine by 
the vapors round great Monasset? And, 
when tempests of rain or snow set in, did 
she not feel that Monasset and Redcap and 
Greyhead stood, like three powerful genii, 
and shut her in and kept watch and ward 








_over her and her grandchildren, in their 


sad fortunes, as they had kept it over her 
ancestors for generations? 

For her only son had been smitten with a 
strange unrest among these mountains—an 
unrest new to the Purcells (and he twice a 
Purcell, since Anstice had married her 
cousin)—and,spurred by the fear of poverty, 
perhaps, and his children’s fortune in the 
future, should Greta give him children, he 
had gone away to sea, ten years ago, as if 
only boundless horizons, after these impris- 
oning hills, could fill his yearning for space. 
He had left Margaret, his young wife, with 
his mother; for, although the Purcell acres 
had shrunk with every generation, there 
was yet a pittance which would support the 
household till he could send back or bring 
back the riches that he meant to have. 
But the moment when she saw his bright 
black eyes flashing through her tears, as he 
ran down the rocky path, to cross field and 
wood, and take the coach, and turned a mo- 
ment to wave his hand joyously, was the 
lastin which Anstice had ever seen him. 
The barque ‘‘Albatross,” the owners after a 
time wrote her, had gone down, with all on 
board. 

For a season, then, it did not seem to old 
Anstice that she lived. The world was 
blotted out, the crags and hills, Greyhead 
and Redcap and the rest were not, and she 
saw only the gray waste of waters for days 
and weeks and months, till she was awa- 
kened from her apathy by the sound of a 





child’s voice in the night, the quick, amazed 
cry of a new-born baby. Of one? Of two 
of them! She rose totteringly to her feet, 
looked about her in a half-bewilderment, 
then hurriedly dressed herself, as she had 
not done for so long, and went out into an- 
other room. ‘‘ Greta,” she said, *‘ you have 
given me back my boy.” And Greta used 
to think in after days that Anstice really 
felt as if the babies were her own, and she 
herself was only a well-meaning nurse. 
But she never grudged the care of her boys 
to their grandmother, great as the comfort 
of that care was to herself. She knew 
what their love of their mother must needs 
be; and she used to tell them that it was 
because of them, stung to madness by the 
thought of their coming to live the life of 
poverty and care that he saw stretching out 
to old age, that her own son had gone away 
to come back no more. A woman, this 
sweet Greta, who shut her sorrow up in her 
own heart, and never whispered it except 
to her babies, in the watches of the night, 
when she would say to them how beautiful, 
how bright, how brave a man their father 
was; how he had loved her and she had wor- 
shiped him; how they must grow like him 
and make haste to be strong and good enough 
to take care of their little grandmother, 
and let her herself away to her husband. 
The only trouble that ever came between 
her and Anstice was that she would not 
give either of the boys the father’s name. 
“‘No,” she said. ‘‘It is like parting his 
raiment. Call them what you will, but not 
John.” And so Anstice called the one 
Benoni, the son of my sorrow, and the 
other Asher, because of her happiness that 
had been restored to her with him. And 
little Ash and Ben, as they presently were 
known, grew and thrived, and ruled the 
household with rods of iron. What pretty 
little darlings they were, rolling round the 
floor in their dimpled play, their curly yel- 
low heads in the sun; their dark-fringed 
eyes, their father’s eyes, dancing with 
mirth and mischief; their rosy faces so 
velvet-soft and sweet. Anstice would catch 
one to her heart, and drop him for the other, 
and go back to the first, and hardly let them 
alone at all, in the swelling ecstacy of her 
love, but for the kicking and struggling 
and loud-voiced protestations that they set 
up; but Margaret would only pause in her 
work, and follow them with wistful eyes, 
wondering if this was the way that their 
father looked at their age, and silently 
thanking Heaven, that, if the father had 
been taken, it had, at any rate given them 
each other. 


They needed each other, the little fel- 
lows, as they increased their days. They 
had nobody else. It was long since Anstice 
had kept a servant, and, although the old 
furnishing remained in other rooms, the 
small family lived chiefly in the narrow 
quarters of two, opening into one another. 
Neighbors were scarce in that hill country. 
Children did not exist at all. The only per- 
son within reach was the man round the 
side of the mountain, who managed An- 
stice’s little farm for her. There was no 
school, of course (the nearest was down 
in the valley, ten miles away); no church 
any nearer; wayfarers did not fare that 
way; no soldiers marching through ban- 
nered streets with music; no streets; no 
other torchlight procession than that of the 
eternal stars; nothing to break the calm 
monotony but the mail-coach, that once a 
day could be seen, a mere speck, winding 
down the distant highway. Butit all made 
no odds to the children, The day was not 
long enough for their pleasure. They knew 
nothing of any world outside of their kites 
and balls and gardens and birds’-nests in the 
lovely, swift summers; their snow-forts and 
snow-shoes and sleds in the long winters, 
If it had not been for their perpetual longing 
and yearning for what was not, Greta and 
Anstice might have felt something like a re- 
flection of their happiness in looking at 
them. 

“Do other little boys have fathers?” 
asked Ash, one day. 

‘‘Only when they don’t have brothers,” 
answered Ben. 

*‘ But fathers are nice to have,” reasoned 
Ash. ‘‘ Don’t you remember the tart the 
minister over at Bareback brought us? And 
he said his little boy had one.” 

“Yes. It had raisins in it. 
so good!” 


Raisins are 


| troubled than her youth had been. 





‘But I think I’d rather have a brother,” 
urged Ash. ‘‘ The brother's there next day 
to play, and the raisin isn’t.” 

‘Hear the darlings,” said Anstice. 
‘* They will be father and brother both to 


each other. Oh! and they will have need 
of it.” 
For poor Anstice’s age was even more 


Then 
she had seen, piece by piece, the substance 
of the old estate’ depart—farm by farm, 
field by field. For two generations, except 
to sow and réap the few acres left the 
home-place, her people had done noth- 
ing but to sell their patrimony, till, at 
length, it had reached a point where all the 
fertile glebe was gone and there was noth- 
ing left to sell. The Porter place had kept 
them alive so many years, the Green prop- 
erty 80 many more. When her father went 
to college, the sale of the Rye Farm paid the 
bills—big bills too. When he was buried, 
the great funeral cost the barley-fields. The 
long acres down in the valley had furnished 
her and John with food and clothes, after her 
own husband’s death from the mountain 
fever. And then there was no remnant of 
it all, but the home-place, that any one 
would take so much as a mortgage on; and 
it was when she mortgaged that that John, 
in desperation, went away to sea. 

Anstice had depended on the rent of two 
or three little outlying spots to pay the in- 
terest on the mortgage; and now, this cruel 
year, they had been deserted by their ten- 
ants, who left the sterile heaps of stones 
and moss for the rich Western lands, and 
there were no other tenants to take them. 
She had no money; and, come the last part 
of November, the mortgage would be fore- 
closed, and she and Greta and the boys 
would be turned loose upon the world, 
without a dollar. Greta could work, may- 
be; but she herself and the little lads—there 
was not even the poor-house before them, 
Up in that bill country the abject poor were 
so few that they were farmed out and 
boarded from place to place. And that 
was the end of all the Purcell wealth and 
Purcell hope. Death would have been a 
kind thing to old Anstice in comparison. 

She used to lie awake in the nights, think- 
ing over the possibilities. The horror of 
them grew upon her. She would start up 
and pace the floor, and, flinging something 
on, would run out, as if to get help from all 
out-doors—the stars, the wind, the sky—and 
end by wondering, as she leaned over 
the parapet of the old stone wall, if it 
would not be best to put an end to them 
selves at once down the precipice below 
her. 

‘‘When I think of it,” she said, as Greta 
came once to fetch her in—‘‘ when I think 
that, as far as the eye could see an object 
and tell what it was, so far the Jand was 
the land of my family, yielding revenue, 
and now a bare two days and their children 
will not own a foot of their inheritance or 
have a roof over their heads, I doubt Provi- 
dence and it drives me wild!” 

‘‘No, Mother, dear,” said Greta’s gentle 
voice, as, with her arms round Anstice, she 
led her back to the house—‘‘no, Mother, 
dear, if we doubt Providence, then all is 
gone, indeed.” 

“To think of it!” cried Anstice, again. 
‘You! old Parson Mildredge’s daughter 
and my son’s wife, adrift on the world, to 
earn your bread or starve! And the little 
lads—the last of the Purcells—with no 
future before them, no clothes to their 
backs! Think of the Thanksgiving dinners 
all this country over, and not a tart will 
my lads have. Other boys—” 

“But, indeed, Mother, so long as they 
have bread and milk, and ask for no more, 
we need not fret at that. Such happy little 
rogues—” 

‘‘Happy they'll be in the state alms- 
house!” 

“It will never come to that! 
pair of hands—” 

‘‘Much you can do with your hands, you 
as fragile as a reed!” 

“I can work for you and the children 
with them. Don’t fear.” 

“If you can get work!” 

“TI shall see. We will go down to one 
of the great mill-towns; and it will go hard 


but—” 
“Go down to a mill-town! Downina 


dark, stifling alley of atown! Away from 
all the light and freedom here—the hills, 
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the glory of them, the strength of them! 
Oh! I will die first. I had rather die!” 

**But we can't die, you see. And if we 
doubt Providence, that is worse than death. 
“Oh! we are tried,” half sobbed Greta. 
“We are being tried! But somehow I 
seem to fecl—I know! I know!—that help 
is on the way to us, just as much as though 
I heard a voice from Heaven saying so.” 
And she went to bed, and took the shiver- 
ing little mother in her arms, and the nerv- 
ous storm throbbed itself off into sleep for 
the weary old Anstice; and then Greta 
took her turn to see the stars slide by the 
window, pausing to look solemnly in, while 
she thought that, somewhere in the wide 
world, they were looking down on the spot 
where her husband slept. Once or twice 
she rose, after Anstice had been soothed to 
slumber, and moved about the room. 
When a great meteor went slipping by, in a 
swift blaze of glory, her heart gave a plunge; 
and then it seemed to be asif the stars 
themselves had sent her messages of com- 
fort, and she slept. 

** Ben,” said little Asher, in the morning, 
sitting up in bed, with the sunshine break- 
ing in new luster on his pretty golden head 
and the color flushing freshly up his face, 
“did you ever see an angel?” 

**No,” said Ben. 

“Once I did. 
night, Ben.” 

**T guess so.” 

“T did. Really and truly, I did,” said 
Ash. ‘‘I saw twoof them, Ben. I woke up 
in the night, when it was dark and the fire 
was out, and one was standing by the hearth, 
and the stars shone all over it. And I saw 
it all in white; and it went away. And 
it looked just like the angels Mother reads 
about to us in the Bible.” 

**T guess it was Mother,” said Ben. 

“The other wasn’t Mother!” answered 
Ash, indignantly. ‘‘ The other was a real 
angel, any way. It went sailing by the 
window with great wings like fire, and it 
left a path shining behind it. And I know 
it was the Angel of the Lord.” 

“Do you really suppose it was, Ash?” 

*“'T know it was. And, of course, it came 
for something, you know, Ben. I shouldn’t 
wonder if we were going to have Thanks- 
giving to-day, after all.” 

“IT hope there'll be raisins in it, then,” 
said Ben. ‘‘I like raisins so!” 

“Just hear the darlings,” whispered 
Austice, after her custom, to Greta. ‘I'd 
give my hand to get him raisins for the 
day. Going to have Thanksgiving, after 
all! Thanksgiving for being cast adrift 
upon the world!” And she began to cry bit- 
terly. 

**Come, boys,” called Greta, who had 
been gently moving about till the fires were 
bright in the two rooms, for of wood 
they had. still plenty. ‘‘One should be 
stirring early on Thanksgiving morning. 
Porridge is ready when you have said your 
prayers.” And she sat down where the 
rose and purple of the sunrise fell over her 
like an aureole, as the two little chaps came 
pattering out to the snapping fire, in their 
long white nightgowns, and, kneeling be- 
fore her, hid their faces in her lap while she 
said the prayer. 

One would have thought it little enough 
that Greta Purcell had to give thanks for 
that day—husbandless, homeless, portion- 
less, and with three helpless souls hanging 
on her for help. But to one hearing the 
simple words that she offered in her morn- 
ing sacrifice it would have seemed as 
though princes had no more to be grateful 
for—as she gave her thanks for life, for 
health, for hearts not yet broken altogether, 
for the bright morning, the lovely earth, 
for hope of Heaven, for each other. 

“Amen!” said a voice at the door. None 
thought of fastenivg any door in that un- 
visited country. 

The children lifted their faces as they 
kneeled, and Greta turned her head, to see a 
tall man standing in the doorway, with a 
loose cloak wrapped about him. 

‘Perhaps it is the angel,” whispered 
Ben, still a little under the spell of his 
mother’s prayer. 

‘John! John!” came a cry from the 
fpner room. ‘Oh! John!” cried old 
Anstice. ‘‘My son! my son!” And she 
would have fallen before she reached the 
bearded, black-eyed stranger, with a sort of 
wild beauty on his dark, sweet face, had he 
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not caught her on one arm while the other 
already folded Greta, who sat like a white 
stone. 

“TI knew him! I knew him first!” cried 
Anstice, presently, toGreta. ‘‘Oh! trust a 
mother’s instinct. He’s my flesh and 
blood!” 

‘*And do you suppose I did not know 
him?” flashed back Greta, not yet quite 
herself. ‘‘He is my very self! And I 
always knew he was alive. I always felt 
it. I was sure half of me was not dead!” 

‘‘But half of you came mighty near it 
twice,” said John, from where he was sit- 
ting then, with an abashed and undraped 
urchin on either knee and his cloak about 
them both. ‘‘I shall never be any nearer 
death, after last night, than | was on the 
day the “ Albatross” went down. I have 
thought, all these ten cruel years, that I had 
better have been dead; for I was picked 
up by acraft that carried me into a For- 
mosan port, and I have been a slave,” he 
said. ‘‘I have been a slave, with slavery 
made more terrible by thought of what had 
become of my mother, my wife, my child. 
I did not know that I had two of them!” 
said John, with half a sob. 

“Oh! John! Dear John!” 

‘To think of us,” cried Anstice, lifting 
up her voice, ‘‘ when you were suffering so 
yourself, my boy!” 

“To think of you!” he exclaimed, with 
a flash in his eyes that melted in the dew 
that followed. ‘‘ There never was day or 
night, slecping or waking, that I did not. 
The agony of it passed al! the rest, and I 


| see now my worst forebodings almost true. 


You would have been starving in a little—” 
‘And the mortgage is foreclosed to-day,” 

cried Anstice, wringing her hands, with the 

sudden remembrance thrust upon her joy. 

‘‘Not exactly,” he laughed —and he 
was fumbling in his breast for a little goat- 
skin bag, as he spoke—‘‘although Heaven 
knows what might have been if last night, 
just as I was going over old Whitehorse 
Ledge, a huge meteor had not suddenly 
blazed out, and showed me the chasm into 
which the next step would lead. Not ex- 
actly; for, when I escaped, months ago, 
and found my way to the Cape—South 
Africa, you know—I went to the diamond- 
fields, while I waited for a ship. Great 
How good it was to go where I 
would! Do you see this, Greta? Do you 
see this, Mother? These little crystals are 
worthless-looking things, are they not?” 
And he poured them out in his palm. 
‘‘They are diamonds, and of my own find- 
ing. I have sold enough already for 
emergencies—” 

“‘And I need not leave my home, my 
father’s home, this spot of Heaven to me, 
and all of earth, full of the Purcells’s life 
and death!” cried Anstice, sharply, spring- 
ing forward, to look in her son's face again. 

‘* Never, Mother! And we will make it 
what it used to be; for, worthless as they 
look, in that handful lies a whole universe 
of happy possibilities for us. Oh! Greta, 
my faithful wife! there lies home regained, 
my mother blessed, my children educated, 
and you without acare. There lie all the 
Purcell fortunes and all the Purcell acres 
once again our own.” 

a was the angel, you see,” whispered 
Asn. 
‘* And raisins, Father?” asked Ben. 
a 


LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS 
A JOURNEY WITH JUDGE STORY. 
BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 


In the beginning of the year 1826, Judge 
Story invited me to accompany him to Wash- 
ington, whither he was going, to discharge 
his duties upon the Supreme Bench. My 
acquaintance with this distinguished man 
began when, as an undergraduate, I dined 
with him in Salem, during a visit to that 
town. As a boy,I was fascinated by the 
brilliancy of his conversation, and now 
that I was at the base of the profession 
which he adorned I regarded him with 
peculiar reverence. I remember my father’s 
graphic account of the rage of the Federal- 
ists when ‘‘ Joe Story, that country petti- 
fogger, aged thirty-two,” was made a judge 
of our highest court. He was a bitter 
Democrat in those days, and had written a 
Fourth-of-July oration which was as a red 
rag to the Federal bull. It was understood 
that years and responsibilities had greatly 
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modified his opinions, Miad‘I happened to 
be present upon jaf occasion when the 
Judge alluded t6 this early production in a 
characteristic way. We were dining at 
Professor Ticknor’s and Mr. Webster was 
of the party. Ina pause of the conversa- 
tion, Story broke out: ‘‘I was looking 
over some old papers this morning, and 
found<my Fourth-of-July oration. So I 
read it through from beginning to end.” 

‘Well, sir,” said Webster, in his deep 
and impressive bass, ‘‘ now tell us honestly 
what you thought of it.” 

‘‘T thought the text very pretty, sir,” re- 
plied the Judge; ‘‘ but I looked in vain for 
the notes. No authorities were stated in 
the marqin.” 

The invitation to go to Washington with 
Judge Story did not imply any promise of 
attention after we arrived in that city, as he 
was careful to point out when I received 
it. ‘‘The fact is,” said he, ‘‘I can do very 
little for you there, as we judge3 take no 
part in the society of the place. We dine 
once a year with the President, and that is 
all. On other days we take our dinner to- 
gether, and discuss at table the questions 
which are argued before us. We are great 
ascetics, and even deny ourselves wine, ex- 
cept in wet ‘ weather.” Here the Judge 
paused, as if thinking that the act of morti- 
fication he had mentioned placed too severe 
a tax upon human credulity, and presently 
added: ‘‘ What I say about the wine, sir, 
gives you our rule; but it does sometimes 
happen that the Chief Justice will say to me, 
when the cloth is removed, ‘ Brother Story, 
step to the window and see if it does not 
look like rain.’ AndifI tell him that the 
sun is shining brightly, Judge Marshal will 
sometimes reply: ‘All the better; for our 
jurisdiction extends over so large a terri- 
tory that the doctrine of chances makes it 
certain that it must be raining somewhere.’ 
You know that the Chief was brought up 
upon Federalism and Madeira, and he is not 
the man to outgrow his earlv prejudices.” 

Before & begin my journey with Judge 
Story, I have been asked to say a word of 
my previous travels. I had visited Wash- 
jngton in 1807, accompanying my father, 
who was a member of Congress. I well 
remember the intolerable roads, and the 
flat-bottomed boats in which we crossed 
the Hudson and the Susquehanna, and that, 
on returning, we took a sloop between New 
York and Providence. No wonder that the 
statesmen of that day foretold the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, from the vast extent of 
territory it occupied, and the consequent 
time and expense involved in assembling 
representatives. They thought they had all 
the data for calculation, and that it required 
only moderate powers of reasoning to see 
the result. 


as Utopian the co-operative solution of the 
difficulties between labor and capital by 
which we are at present beset. The dream 
of no enthusiast can appear so incredible to 
us as the prophecy that within a life then 
existing a representative from the Pacific 
Coast might reach Washington with far less 
fatigue and expense than was incurred by 
the representative from Boston would 
have secmed to the gentlemen in powdered 
hair and pigtails whom I dimly remember 
in Washington. The city itself presented 
a forlorn appearance. Blocks of houses had 
been commenced; the speculators had 
failed; and unfinished buildings, without 
doors or windows, were in every street. I 
recall all this very distinctly, because there 
was a print of the ‘“‘Ruinsof Palmyra” which 
I pointed out to my parents, on our way 
home, with the exclamation: ‘‘ Why, there’s 
a picture of Washington!” This innocent 
blunder was considered a most felicitous 
characterization of the general appearance 
of the city, and for years after the ‘‘ Ruins 
of Palmyra” was used in the family as a 
convenient synonym for the Capital of the 
nation. 

Nineteen years after, when I made the 
journey with Judge Story, stages ran 
regularly between New York and Boston. 
They left the latter city at two in the morn- 
ing, and at one o’clock a man was sent 
round to the houses of those who were 
booked for a passage. His instructions 
were to knock, pull the bell, shout, and 
disturb the neighborhood as much as possi- 
ble, in order that the person who was to 
take the stage might be up and dressed 
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when it reached his door. Light sleepers 
in the vicinity were made painfully aware 
when the stage was expected, and were 

often afflicted with an hour of uneasy con- 

sciousness, till it had rumbled through the 
street and taken up its passenger. In the 
meantime, the inmates of the stage waited 

through the dreary hours preceding day- 

break, till they could see the faces of their . 
fellow-travelers and commence that inti- 

mate acquaintance with them which a ride 

of some days seldom failed to effect. Pco- 

ple who never talked anywhere else were 

driven to talk in those old coaches; while a 

ready conversationalist, like Judge Story, 

was stimulated to incessant cerebral dis- 

charges. When the sun at length revealed 

our fellow-passengers, they turned out to 

be Mr. and Mrs. McCobb, from Maine, who 

were escorting to Washington the Misses 

Cleaves, two young ladies, who, as we were 

privately informed, were heiresses and were 

to make their début in the society of the 

Capital. 

Besides these, there was Mr. John Knapp, 
brother-in-law to Chief-Justice Shaw, of 
Massachusetts. He was a lawyer, some- 
what diminutive in stature, who was on his 
way to Washington, to argue before the 
Supreme Court. He was fully awake to 
the good fortune which gave him one of 
the judges as a fellow-traveler, and suc- 
ceeded in making an agreeable impression 
upon us all. My journal mentions a very 
funny account he gave of an employment 
which, in his earlier days, he had combined 
with that of legal adviser. He was held by 
his neighbors to possess a very pretty talent 
for composition, and it came to ffass that 
he was constantly called upon to write 
love-letters of the most confidential and 
tender character. He had thought of estab- 
lishing rates of charges to correspond with 
the fire and pathos that was required in 
these productions, and might have created 
a permanent business, had the noble profes- 
sion of the law failed to support him. 
‘* But the worst of it is,” said Mr. Knapp, 
glancing at the young ladies, ‘I have 
glowed with such fervors on behalf of 
other people that I seem to have lost the 
capacity of feeling on my own account, 
and, consequently, have remained a wretch- 
ed bachelor to this day.” Lest we might 
consider his success limited to amatory 
literature, Mr. Knapp went on to tell us of 
a sea-captain of his acquaintance who en- 
gaged him to write his epitaph. ‘“‘ This 
was, to be sure, somewhat out of my line,” 
said the little lawyer, ‘‘and I might have 
failed without discredit; but the fact was, 
I gave my employer such satisfaction that 
he actually had my epitaph cut upon a 
gravestone, and enjoined it upon his ex- 
ecutors to add nothing but the date when 
the time came to set it up.” 

Judge Story was one of the great talkers 
at a period when conversation was con- 
sidered a sort of second profession. At 
dinners, when the time was limited and 
other distinguished men were present, he 
sometimes talked too much; but in the 
coach he could not pour himself out too 
abundantly for the pleasure of his listeners. 
He had spent part of the previous summer 
in traveling with Daniel Webster, and had 
added a fresh stock of observation and 
ancedote to his abundant repertoire. There 
was only one thing he did not talk about, 
and that was law. As the expressive phrase , 
goes, he ‘‘sunk the shop”; though this 
same ‘‘shop” would have been-a subject 
most interesting to at least two of his com- 
panions. A person who did not know 
Judge Story might have taken him for one 
of those agreeable individuals who are so 
well informed in all departments that they 
can be great in none. If required to find 
the most learned jurist of the age in that 
coach, such a person would have pitched 
upon Mr. McCobbor Mr. Knapp. Certainly, 
this courteous gentleman, all whose read- 
ing seemed to be poetry and belle-letires, 
could not be the man. It was sarcastically 
said of Lord Brougham, when he was chan- 
cellor of England, that, if he only knewa 
little law, he would kuow a little of every- 
thing. But this bittcr saying was nothing 
but an inversion of the tribute Judge Par- 
sons received from John Lowell, who de- 
clared that Parsons knew more law than 
anybody else, and more of everything else 
than he did of law. The compliment is so 


neat that we forgive its extravagance; but 
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it is certainly as applicable to Story as to 
the elder jurist. I can give no better idea 
of the intimate relations developed in the 
old stage-coach than by mentioning that 
before night the Judge was favoring us 
witb recitations of original poetry. They 
were not brief selections cither, and were 
rolled off with evident confidence in their 
excellence. Subsequently, Judge Story 
came to the conclusion that the Muses were 
not favorable to his invocations, and actual- 
ly bought up and burned all attainable copies 
of a poem called the ‘“‘Power of Solitude,” 
which he once committed to the press. 
But a conviction of sin in this particular 
had not yet reached our learned companion. 
He found occasion to quote Pope’s lamenta- 
tion, ‘‘How sweet an Ovid was in Murray 
lost!” and evidently thought that the stan- 
za might find an American application. 
Cicero, John Quincy Adams, and other 
great men never quite accepted the fact 
that their abilities and application gave 
them no foothold upon Parnassus; and, if 
Judge Story was at one time not free from 
the delusion which afflicted these, his dis- 
tinguished peers, he was, at least, mistaken 
in good company. He had the knack of 
rhyming with ease, and it was said that he 
would sometimes beguile the hours of tedi- 
ous argument to which he was compelled 
to listen by making his notes in verse. 

As we jogged on, the conversation fell 
upon novels, and, this being a subject we 
could all talk about, it remained there for a 
good many miles. After the tribute to the 
powers of Scott, which was a matter of 
course, Judge Story spoke of Mrs. Radcliffe 
in terms of creat admiration, and wished 
she could have had some of the weird 
legends of Marblehead upon which to dis- 
play her wealth of lurid imagery. Miss 
Burney’s ‘‘ Evelina’ he thought very bright 
and fascinating, while the conversations of 
Maria ' Edgworth were Nature itself, and 
yet full of point—the duller speeches of her 
characters being simply omitted, as was 
proper in a work of art. On a subsequent 
occasion, I heard him place Jane Austen 
much above these writers, and compliment 
her with a panegyric quite equal to those be- 
towed by Scott and Macaulay. “ It is only 
the nature of their education,” said the 
Judge, ‘‘ which puts women at such disad- 
vantages and keeps up the notion that they 
are ourinferiors in ability. What would a 
man be without his profession or business, 
which compels him to learn something new 
every day? The best sources of knowledge 
are shut off from women, and the surprise is 
that they manage to keep so nearly abreast 
with us as they do.” I think that I am safe 
in saying that Judge Story was alone among 
the prominent men of that day in the 
adoption of views respecting women very 
similar to those afterward proclaimed by 
Mr. Mill. He would not admit that sex or 
temperament assigned them an inferior part 
in the intellectual development of the race. 
It was all a matter of training. Give them 
opportunities of physical and mental educa- 
tion equal to those enjoyed by men, and 
there was nothing to disqualify them from 
utaining an equal success in any ficld of 
mental effort. Whether his views were 
lrawn from reliable data and have been 
sustained by a subsequent experience are 
questions upon which a writer of reminis- 
eences need not enter; but it seems due to 
all parties to say that many of the theoret- 
ical opinions published by Mr. Mill were 
anticipated by Joseph Story. 

The first night of our journey was spent 
at Ashford, in Connecticut, where we ar- 
rived late in the evening; and here the 
bother of the wild-cat currency, as it was 
afterward called, was forced upon our at- 
tention. The biJls of local banks would 
not circulate beyond the town in which 
they were issued, and when Judge Story, 
who had neglected to provide himself with 
United States notes, offered the landlord a 
Salem bill, in payment for his supper, the 
man stared at it as if it had been the wam- 
pum of the Indians or the shell-money of 
the South Sea Islanders. ‘‘This is not 
good,” said the host, “and I think you 
must know it.” ‘‘I know it és good,” re- 
torted the Judge, testily; ‘‘and I'll tell you 
how I know it. J made it myself.” This 
repiy, of which the landlord could make 
nothing, unless it were the confession of a 
forger, did not mend matters; and it was 
fortunate that I had provided myself with 
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some national notes, which ended the diffi- 
culty. The explanation must have been that 
Judge Story, as president of some Salem 
bank, had signed the bill in question, though 
I have not at hand the means of verifying 
the fact that he held such an office. Our 
present system of‘ currency, which makes 
the bills of petty banks good throughout 
the nation and, indeed, in all civilized coun- 
tries, is a biessing which the present gener- 
ation cannot fully appreciate. 

Another day, and we reached New Haven, 
where we passed the nigkt. The early 
hours of Sunday that we were allowed in 
this city I spent in visiting the churches, in 
attendance upon the Misses Cleaves, ‘‘ who, 
being fresh from boarding-school” (so says 
my journal), ‘are somewhat romantic.” 
May it chance that either of these fair young 
creatures (for so they must be to me) are 
yet living? May it happen that either of 
them survives to read this narrative of our 
journey with the great judge? Were they 
also keeping journals? It is just possible 
that the publication of this paper may 
bring me some news of their lives during 
the fifty-four years since we parted com- 
pany. . 

Leaving New Haven at ten in the morn- 
ing, we reached Stamford about dark. The 
day following we drove into the great city 
in time fora late dinner. It seemed quite 
incredible! We had left Boston early 
Friday morning, and here we were, Monday 
evening, actually dining in New York. It 
need not be said that we congratulated our- 
selves upon living in the days of rapid com- 
munication, and looked with commiseratior 
upon the condition of our grandfathers, 
who were wont to consume a whole week 
in traveling between the cities, 
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‘‘Ty might have been worse!’ That sen- 
timent, committed with a sigh of relief to 
the smoky atmosphere of St. Louis, sums 
up the judgment of a good many delegates 
departing from the National Council. It 
is, indeed, matter of sincere congratulation 
that an assembly with so many temptations 
should have done so little mischief. Sev- 
eral projects were before the Council, 
which may be said to have saved its life in 
the same way that pins in the school-boy’s 
composition are said to have saved the 
lives of thousands of people--“‘by not 
swallowin’ ’em.” 

This negative result is really the best 
result of the Council. What it did not do 
is more signifieant and encouraging than 
what it did. 

The meeting was not, however, wholly 
destitute of inspiration and profit. The 
opening sermon, by Dr. Herrick, of Boston, 
was a vigorous and timely utterance, and 
in its scorn of cant and its hearty enthusi- 
asm for the great verities of God’s King- 
dom was a meansof grace to many. The 
speeches of some of the representatives 


of the benevolent societies were also in-. 


spiring in their recital of the work done 
and their invitation to the work now 
waiting. The paper of Dr. Noble, of 
Chicago, on ‘‘ The New West” took strong 
hold on the patriotism, as well as the picty, 
of his hearers; and the paper of Dr. Cham- 
berlain, of Norwich—which was not a paper, 
but a speech—on the relation of the Congre- 
gational churches to missions was a forcible 
and eloquent appeal. Of quite another 
character, but exceedingly valuable, was the 
report presented by Mr. Woodbury, of 
Rockford, Il., which clearly showed by a 
wide induction of facts that the leading 
cause of short pastorates is the poverty of 
the churches. Several of the sermons 
preached on Sunday in the pulpits of the city 
by members of the Council—notably those 
of Dr. Hannay, of London, Dr. Walker, of 
Hartford, Dr. Manning, of Boston, and Dr. 
Herrick, of the same city, were spoken of 
with warm praise by many of their hearers. 
The morning prayer-meetings, though by 
no means crowded, were usually spirited 
and quickening. Fewspeeches were made 
and the prayers were generally brief and 
direct and fervent, much shorter than the 
average layman’s prayer in prayer-meeting. 

Besides these inspirations and refresh- 
ments of the public services, there was 
much gain in friendships formed or 





strengthened and in the delightful social 
intercourse of the delegates with one an- 
other and with the hearty and hospitable 
people by whom they were entertained. 

Subjects and interests of a very different 
order from these I have mentioned occupied, 
however, much the larger part of the time 
and energy of the Council. It was sup- 
posed that the paper on creeds, which was 
to be read by Professor Mead, of Oberlin, 
would stir up the hottest discussion; but 
this subject was happily disposed of with- 
out any important disagreement. The 
paper itself was a careful and thorough 
argument to show the necessity and the 
utility of a new statement of doctrine. Of 
course, it was urged that such a creed must 
be used not as a test, but as a testimony; 
but the kind of reasoning which was relied 
on to show the need of a creed as a testimo- 
ny made it clear that, if it were adopted by 
the Council, it would certainly be employed 
in many quarters as a test. 

There were, however, both in the paper 
of Prof. Mead and in the Ohio Memorial 
on the same subject, which was presented 
with it, many statements which those who 
did not approve of the adoption of a 
creed hy the Council were very glad to 
hear. it was made plain, first, that 
Congregationalists as a body are yet 
logically committed to the Old Savoy 
Confession ; and, second, that Congregation- 
alists as a body have utterly gone away 
from many of the terms of statement in- 
cluded in that Confession. 

It was most emphatically asserted that 
Congregationalists have ceased to hold 
several of the characteristic doctrines of the 
old creed. The assertion was often repeated 
and was implied in the whole discussion. It 
was received with applause and was con- 
tradicted by nobody. It may, therefore, be 
assumed, henceforth, not only that the 
Savoy Confession is not the creed of the 
Congregationalists, but also that there has 
been a marked and positive advance in their 
theology. The St. Louis Council has at- 
firmed in the clearest way that theology is a 
progressive science. 

The disposition which was made of this 
subject was generally satisfactory. A com- 
mission of twenty-five is to be created by a 
committee is their Council, the commission 
to prepare, at its leisure, a statement of 
belief, and to publish the same over the 
signatures of its own members. The creed 
is not to be reported to the Council, and is 
to have no more authority than will be 
given to it by the truth it contains and the 
reputation of the men who frame it. Any 
other persons who have a mind to do it are 
also invited to aid the commission and the 
churches by formulating and printing their 
own belicfs. It looks as though there 
might be a good deal of theology in the air 
pretty soon in Congregational precincts. 

The unanimous agreement of the com- 
mittee to whom the subject was referred 
to recommend this disposition of it was a 
grateful surprise. A good many shook 
their heads when they first heard what the 
report was to be; but a few moments’ con- 
sideration convinced most of them that it 
was a good way out of the difficulty. 
There would have beena sharp fight on any 
action looking toward the adoption of a 
creed by the Council. I doubt whether it 
could have been carried. -Certainly the 
strength and determination of the minority 
opposed to it would have deprived it of all 
moral effect. But the publication of a state- 
ment of doctrine by a representative com- 
mission is not likely to do any harm, and 
may even be expected to doa little good. 
It will certainly make visible that progress 
in theology to which the Ohio brethren 
have so strongly testified, and it will serve 
also as a convenient manual of instruction, 
which can be used by pastors, who can 
modify or supplement its statements to 
make them accord with their own views. 

Of course, it will be a conservative creed, 
probably more conservative than the average 
opinion cf Congregational ministers. It will 
register not the high-water mark, but the 
low-water mark of the current of religious 
opinion. It will represent the theology 
now taught in Andover and New Haven and 
Oberlin, with the governmental theories of 
redemption and retribution. Its explana, 
tion of the ways of God will not be 
wholly satisfactory to many of our minis- 
ters. This was well understood by some 
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of those who voted for the appointment of 
the commission. But the creed will be in 
no sense an official declaration. Whatever 
truth 1s in its testimony everybody will be 
glad to receive, and there is good reason to 
hope that the great majority of its proposi- 
tions will be acceptable to all Congrega- 
tionalists, 

Another of the burning questions of the 
Council was the question of ministerial 
standing. The report on this subject by 
Professor Smyth, of Andover, was argu- 
mentative and able. It asserted the pres- 
ence in the Congregational communion of 
many ministers whose standing is more or 
less irregular, and the need of some more 
stringent methods of dealing with .them, 
The measures recommended by the com- 
mittee were met, however, by a most ener- 
getic protest. The erection in each loca} 
conference of a standing committee—‘‘a 
permanent “grand jury,” as Dr. Sturtevant 
called it—to whom anybody could make 
complaints respecting any minister within 
the bounds of the conference, and who 
should act, on request, as a permanent 
council for the settlement and dismission of 
pastors, seemed to many a long step toward 
a centralized government. The measure 
was especially urged by the Western men, 
who pleaded the need of more summary 
methods of dealing with ministerial tramps. 
Some of the statements made respecting the 
number of these vagrants were so extrav- 
agant as greatly to discredit the plea thus 
urged; and it was plain from the start 
that this particular measure would be car- 
ried, if at all, by a very small majority. I 
think that it would have been defeated. 
But, after a long and sharp debate, a com- 
promise was adopted, by which certain 
fundamental principles of Congregational- 
ism respecting the standing of ministers 
were reaffirmed, and the particular meas- 
ures suggested by the committee were rec- 
ommended to the consideration of the 
churches, 

One other heated discussion was raised by 
the presentation of memorials from New 
York and New Jersey respecting the func- 
tion of the conference itself. The fact 
was also developed that a resolution ex- 
pressing the same fear lest the Council 
meddle with matters with which it has no 
business had been passed by the last Gen- 
eral Conference of Connecticut. These 
apprehensions were not very clearly ex- 
pressed, and some of the safeguards sug- 
gested may not have been practicable; but 
the fact of the existence of such a distrust 
of the Council could not be concealed. 
The majority report of the committee on 
these memorials, presented by Dr. George 
L. Walker, very courteously insisted that 
the memorialists had no case -and that 
their apprehensions were groundless and 
absurd. The minority report of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott recommended a committee to con- 
fer with the memorialists, to learn more 
definitely their grievances and their sug- 
gestions. Both reports were adopted. 

My own opinion is that, if the memorial- 
ists could have occupied seats in the gal- 
lery during the sessions of this Council, 
their apprehensions would have been 
strengthened. They would have been made 
more certain than they were before of the 
existence of a strong tendency in the body 
toward centralization. That this tendency 
will be successfully resisted I do not doubt. 
The action of the Council indicates that it 
will be. But the report of the majority on 
ministerial standing is itself an ample justi 
fication of the memorialists. 

They would have seen, moreover, that 
the time and energy of this body were 
mainly given to questions of denomination- 
al machinery and ecclesiastical politics, 
with small practical results, but with seri- 
ous damage to the religious life of the rep- 
resentatives of the churches. The helpful 
influences to which I referred *t the 
beginning of this article were ‘arge- 
ly neutralized by the hot disputes about 
matters ecclesiastical. Ide not think that 
the spiritual life of the members of this 
Council was, on the whole, promoted by its 
sessions. Ido not believe that it has given 
any decided impulse to the Christian work 
of the churches. There was no serious 

“division in the Council; but ihe heat chiefly 
generated by it was not the generous flame 
that moves to Christian service. ‘‘It 
might have been worse,” no doubt; but is 


the glory of them, the strength of them! 
Oh! I will die first. I had rather die!” 

‘But we can't die, you see. And if we 
doubt Providence, that is worse than death. 
“Oh! we are tried,” half sobbed Greta. 
‘We are being tried! But somehow I 
seem to fecl—I know! I know!—that help 
is on the way to us, just as much as though 
I heard a voice from Heaven saying so.” 
And she went to bed, and took the shiver- 
ing little mother in her arms, and the nerv- 
ous storm throbbed itself off into sleep for 
the weary old Anstice; and then Greta 
took her turn to see the stars slide by the 
window, pausing to look solemnly in, while 
she thought that, somewhere in the wide 
world, they were looking down on the spot 
where her husband slept. Once or twice 
she rose, after Anstice had been soothed to 
slumber, and moved about the room. 
When a great meteor went slipping by, in a 
swift blaze of glory, her heart gave a plunge; 
and then it seemed to be asif the stars 
themselves had sent her messages of com- 
fort, and she slept. 

** Ben,” said little Asher, in the morning, 
sitting up in bed, with the sunshine break- 
ing in new luster on his pretty golden head 
and the color flushing freshly up his face, 
**did you ever see an angel?” 

‘*No,” said Ben. 

“Once I did. 
night, Ben.” 

*T guess go.” 

“T did. Really and truly, I did,” said 
Ash. ‘‘I saw twoofthem, Ben. I woke up 
in the night, when it was dark and the fire 
was out, and one was standing by the hearth, 
and the stars shone all over it. And I saw 
it all in white; and it went away. And 
it looked just like the angels Mother reads 
about to us in the Bible.” 

“*T guess it was Mother,” said Ben. 

“The other wasn’t Mother!” answered 
Ash, indignantly. ‘‘The other was a real 
angel, any way. It went sailing by the 
window with great wings like fire, and it 
left a path shining behind it. And I know 
it was the Angel of the Lord.” 

“Do you really suppose it was, Ash?” 

*‘T know it was. And, of course, it came 
for something, you know, Ben. I shouldn't 
wonder if we were going to have Thanks- 
giving to-day, after all.” 

“IT hope there'll be raisins in it, then,” 
said Ben. ‘‘I like raisins so!” 

“Just hear the darlings,” whispered 
Austice, after her custom, to Greta. ‘I'd 
give my hand to get him raisins for the 
day. Going to have Thanksgiving, after 
all! Thanksgiving for being cast adrift 
upon the world!” And she began to cry bit- 
terly. 

‘*Come, boys,” called Greta, who had 
been gently moving about till the fires were 
bright in the two rooms, for of wood 
they had. still plenty. ‘‘One should be 
stirring early on Thanksgiving morning. 
Porridge is ready when you have said your 
prayers.” And she sat down where the 
rose and purple of the sunrise fell over her 
like an aureole, as the two little chaps came 
pattering out tothe snapping fire, in their 
long white nightgowns, and, kneeling be- 
fore her, hid their faces in her lap while she 
said the prayer. 

One would have thought it little enough 
that Greta Purcell had to give thanks for 
that day—husbandless, homeless, portion- 
less, and with three helpless souls hanging 
on her for help. But to one hearing the 
simple words that she offered in her morn- 
ing sacrifice it would have seemed as 
though princes had no more to be grateful 
for—as she gave her thanks for life, for 
health, for hearts not yet broken altogether, 
for the bright morning, the lovely carth, 
for hope of Heaven, for each other. 

“‘Amen!” said a voice at the door. None 
thought of fastenivg any door in that un- 
visited country. 

The children lifted their faces as they 
kneeled, and Greta turned her head, to see a 
tali man standing in the doorway, with a 
loose cloak wrapped about him. 

‘‘Perhaps it is the angel,” whispered 
Ben, still a little under the spell of his 
mother’s prayer. 

‘John! John!” came a cry from the 
fnner room. ‘Oh! John!” cried old 
Anstice. ‘‘My son! my son!” And she 
would have fallen before she reached the 
bearded, black-eyed stranger, with a sort of 
wild beauty on his dark, sweet face, had he 
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not caught her on one arm while the other 
already folded Greta, who sat like a white 
stone. 


‘I knew him! I knew him first!” cried 


Anstice, presently, toGreta. ‘‘Oh! trust a 
mother’s instinct. He’s my flesh and 
blood!” 


‘*And do you suppose I did not know 
him?” flashed back Greta, not yet quite 
herself. ‘‘He is my very self! And I 
always knew he was alive. I always felt 
it. I was sure half of me was not dead!” 

‘But half of you came mighty near it 
twice,” said John, from where he was sit- 
ting then, with an abashed and undraped 
urchin on either knee and his cloak about 
them both. ‘‘I shall never be any nearer 
death, after last night, than | was on the 
day the “ Albatross” went down. I have 
thought, all these ten cruel years, that I had 
better have been dead; for I was picked 
up by acraft that carried me intoa For- 
mosan port, and I have been a slave,” he 
said. ‘‘I have been a slave, with slavery 
made more terrible by thought of what had 
become of my mother, my wife, my child. 
I did not know that I had two of them!” 
said John, with half a sob. 

“Oh! John! Dear John!” 

‘To think of us,” cried Anstice, lifting 
up her voice, ‘‘ when you were suffering so 
yourself, my boy!” 

“To think of you!” he exclaimed, with 
a flash in his eyes that melted in the dew 
that followed. ‘‘ There never was day or 
night, sleeping or waking, that I did not. 


The agony of it passed al! the rest, and I 
| see now my worst forebodings almost true. 


You would have been starving in a little—” 
‘And the mortgage is foreclosed to-day,” 
cried Anstice, wringing her hands, with the 
sudden remembrance thrust upon her joy. 
‘*Not exactly,” he laughed —and he 
was fumbling in his breast for a little goat- 
skin bag, as he spoke—‘‘although Heaven 
knows what might have been if last night, 
just as I was going over old Whitehorse 
Ledge, a huge meteor had not suddenly 
blazed out, and showed me the chasm into 
which the next step would lead. Not ex- 
actly; for, when I escaped, months ago, 
and found my way to the Cape—South 


Africa, you know—I went to the diamond- 


fields, while I waited for a ship. 
Heaven! How good it was to go where I 
would! Do you see this, Greta? Do you 
see this, Mother? These little crystals are 
worthless-looking things, are they not?” 
And he poured them out in his palm. 
‘*They are diamonds, and of my own find- 
ing. I have sold enough already for 
emergencies—” 

‘‘And I need not leave my home, my 
father’s home, this spot of Heaven to me, 
and all of earth, full of the Purcells’s life 
and death!” cried Anstice, sharply, spring- 
ing forward, to look in her son's face again. 

‘* Never, Mother! And we will make it 
what it used to be; for, worthless as they 
look, in that handful lies a whole universe 
of happy possibilities for us. Oh! Greta, 
my faithful wife! there lies home regained, 
my mother blessed, my children educated, 
and you without acare. There lie all the 
Purcell fortunes and all the Purcell acres 
once again our own.” 


“It was the angel, you see,” whispered 
Ash. 
‘« And raisins, Father?” asked Ben. 


CL ——————— 
LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS 
A JOURNEY WITH JUDGE STORY. 


Great 


BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 


In the beginning of the year 1826, Judge 
Story invited me to accompany him to Wash- 
ington, whither he was going, to discharge 
his duties upon the Supreme Bench. My 
acquaintance with this distinguished man 
began when, as an undergraduate, I dined 
with him in Salem, during a visit to that 
town. As a boy,I was fascinated by the 
brilliancy of his conversation, and now 
that I was at the base of the profession 
which he adorned I regarded him with 
peculiar reverence. I remember my father’s 
graphic account of the rage of the Federal- 
ists when ‘‘ Joe Story, that country petti- 
fogger, aged thirty-two,” was made a judge 
of our highest court. He was a bitter 
Democrat in those days, and had written a 
Fourth-of-July oration which was as a red 
rag to the Federal bull. It was understood 





that years and responsibilities had greatly 
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modified his opinions, 
be present upon’ aft @ccasion when the 
Judge alluded t6 this early production in a 
characteristic way. We were dining at 
Professor Ticknor’s and Mr. Webster was 
of the party. Ina pause of the conversa- 
tion, Story broke out: ‘‘I was looking 
over some old papers this morning, and 
found <my Fourth-of-July oration. So I 
read it through from beginning to end.” 

‘‘Well, sir,” said Webster, in his deep 
and impressive bass, ‘‘ now tell us honestly 
what you thought of it.” 

‘‘I thought the text very pretty, sir,” re- 
plied the Judge; ‘‘ but I looked in vain for 
the notes. No authorities were stated in 
the margin.” 

The invitation to go to Washington with 
Judge Story did not imply any promise of 
attention after we arrived in that city, as he 
was careful to point out when I received 
it. ‘‘ The fact is,” said he, ‘‘ I can do very 
little for you there, as we judge3 take no 
part in the society of the place. We dine 
once a year with the President, and that is 
all. On other days we take our dinner to- 
gether, and discuss at table the questions 
which are argued before us. We are great 
ascetics, and even deny ourselves wine, ex- 
cept in wet ‘ weather.” Here the Judge 
paused, as if thinking that the act of morti- 
fication he had mentioned placed too severe 
a tax upon human credulity, and presently 
added: ‘‘ What I say about the wine, sir, 
gives you our rule; but it does sometimes 
happen that the Chief Justice will say to me, 
when the cloth is removed, ‘ Brother Story, 
step to the window and see if it does not 
look like rain.’ AndifI tell him that the 
sun is shining brightly, Judge Marshal will 
sometimes reply: ‘All the better; for our 
jurisdiction extends over so large a terri- 
tory that the doctrine of chances makes it 
certain that it must be raining somewhere.’ 
You know that the Chief was brought up 
upon Federalism and Madeira, and he is not 
the man to outgrow his earlv prejudices.” 

Before & begin my journey with Judge 
Story, I have been asked to say a word of 
my previous travels. I had visited Wash- 
jngton in 1807, accompanying my father, 
who was a member of Congress. I well 
remember the intolerable roads, and the 
flat-bottomed boats in which we crossed 
the Hudson and the Susquehanna, and that, 
on returning, we took a sloop between New 
York and Providence. No wonder that the 
statesmen of that day foretold the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, from the vast extent of 
territory it occupied, and the consequent 
time and expense involved in assembling 
representatives. They thought they had all 
the data for calculation, and that it required 
only moderate powers of reasoning to see 
the result. 


as Utopian the co-operative solution of the 
difficulties between labor and capital by 
which we are at present beset. The dream 
of no enthusiast can appear so incredible to 
us as the prophecy that within a life then 
existing a representative from the Pacific 
Coast might reach Washington with far less 
fatigue and expense than was incurred by 
the representative from Boston would 
have secmed to the gentlemen in powdered 
hair and pigtails whom I dimly remember 
in Washington. The city itself presented 
a forlorn appearance. Blocks of houses had 
been commenced; the speculators had 
failed; and unfinished buildings, without 
doors or windows, were in every street. I 
recall all this very distinctly, because there 
was aprint of the ‘Ruins of Palmyra” which 
I pointed out to my parents, on our way 
home, with the exclamation: ‘‘ Why, there’s 
a picture of Washington!” This innocent 
blunder was considered a most felicitous 
characterization of the general appearance 
of the city, and for years after the ‘‘ Ruins 
of Palmyra” was used in the family as a 
convenient synenym for the Capiial ,of the 
nation. 

Nineteen years after, when I made the 
journey with Judge Story, stages ran 
regularly between New York and Boston. 
They left the latter city at two in the morn- 
ing, and at one o'clock a man was sent 
round to the houses of those who were 
booked for a passage. His instructions 
were to knock, pull the bell, shout, and 
disturb the neighborhood as much as possi- 
ble, in order that the person who was to 





take the stage might be up and dressed 
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when it reached his door. Light sleepers 
in the vicinity were made painfully aware 
when the stage was expected, and werc 
often afflicted with an hour of uneasy con- 
sciousness, till it had rumbled through the 
street and taken up its passenger. In the 
meantime, the inmates of the stage waited 
through the dreary hours preceding day- 
break, till they could see the faces of their . 
fellow-travelers and commence that inti- 
mate acquaintance with them which a ride 
of some days seldom failed to effect. Pco- 
ple who never talked anywhere else were 
driven to talk in those old coaches; while a 
ready conversationalist, like Judge Story, 
was stimulated to incessant cerebral dis- 
charges. When the sun at length revealed 
our fellow-passengers, they turned out to 
be Mr. and Mrs. McCobb, from Maine, who 
were escorting to Washington the Misses 
Cleaves, two young ladies, who, as we were 
privately informed, were heiresses and were 
to make their début in the society of the 
Capital. 

Besides these, there was Mr. John Knapp, 
brother-in-law to Chief-Justice Shaw, of 
Massachusetts. He was a lawyer, some- 
what diminutive in stature, who was on his 
way to Washington, to argue before the 
Supreme Court. He was fully awake to 
the good fortune which gave him one of 
the judges as a fellow-traveler, and suc- 
ceeded in making an agreeable impression 
upon us all. My journal mentions a very 
funny account he gave of an employment 
which, in his earlier days, he had combined 
with that of legal adviser. He was held by 
his neighbors to possess « very pretty talent 
for composition, and it came to pass that 
he was constantly called upon to write 
love-letters of the most confidential and 
tender character. He had thought of estab- 
lishing rates of charges to correspond with 
the fire and pathos that was required in 
these productions, and might have created 
a permanent business, had the noble profes- 
sion of the law failed to support him. 
‘* But the worst of it is,” said Mr. Knapp, 
glancing at the young ladies, ‘‘I have 
glowed with such fervors on behalf of 
other people that I seem to have lost the 
capacity of feeling on my own account, 
and, consequently, have remained a wretch- 
ed bachelor to this day.” Lest we might 
consider his success limited to amatory 
literature, Mr. Knapp went on to tell us of 
a sea-captain of his acquaintance who en- 
gaged him to write his epitaph. ‘‘ This 
was, to be sure, somewhat out of my line,” 
said the little lawyer, ‘‘and I might have 
failed without discredit; but the fact was, 
I gave my employer such satisfaction that 
he actually had my epitaph cut upon a 
gravestone, and enjoined it upon his ex- 
ecutors to add nothing but the date when 
the time came to set it up.” 

Judge Story was one of the great talkers 
at a period when conversation was con- 
sidered a sort of second profession. At 
dinners, when the time was limited and 
other distinguished men were present, he 
sometimes talked too much; but in the 
coach he could not pour himself out too 
abundantly for the pleasure of his listeners. 
He had spent part of the previous summer 
in traveling with Daniel Webster, and had 
added a fresh stock of observation and 
ancedote to his abundant repertoire. There 
was only one thing he cid not talk about, 
and that was law. As the expressive phrase . 
goes, he ‘‘sunk the shop”; though this 
same ‘‘shop” would have been-a subject 
most interesting to at least two of his com- 
panions. A person who did not know 
Judge Story might have taken him for one 
of those agreeable individuals who are so 
well informed in all departments that they 
can be great in none. If required to find 
the most learned jurist of the age in that 
coach, such a person would have pitched 
upon Mr. McCobb or Mr. Knapp. Certainly, 
this courteous gentleman, all whose read- 
ing scemed to be poetry and belle-letires, 
could not be the man. It was sarcastically 
said of Lord Brougham, when he was chan- 
cellor of England, that, if he only knewa 
little law, he would kuow a little of every- 
thing. But this bittcr saying was nothing 
but an inversion of the tribute Judge Par- 
sons received from John Lowell, who de- 
clared that Parsons knew more law than 
anybody else, and more of everything else 
than he did of law. The compliment is so 


neat that we forgive its extravagance; but 
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it is certainly as applicable to Story as to 
the elder jurist. I can give no better idea 
of the intimate relations developed in the 
old stage-coach than by mentioning that 
before night the Judge was favoring us 
witb recitations of original poetry. They 
were not brief selections cither, and were 
rolled off with evident confidence in their 
excellence. Subsequently, Judge Story 
came to the conclusion that the Muses were 
not favorable to his invocations, and actual- 
ly bought up and burned all attainable copies 
of a poem called the ‘‘Power of Solitude,” 
which he once committed to the press. 
But a conviction of sin in this particular 
had not yet reached our learned companion. 
He found occasion to quote Pope’s lamenta- 
tion, ‘“‘How sweet an Ovid was in Murray 
lost!” and evidently thought that the stan- 
za might find an American application. 
Cicero, John Quincy Adams, and other 
great men never quite accepted the fact 
that their abilities and application gave 
them no foothold upon Parnassus; and, if 
Judge Story was at onc time not free from 
the delusion which afflicted these, his dis- 
tinguished peers, he was, at least, mistaken 
in good company. He had the knack of 
rhyming with ease, and it was said that he 
would sometimes beguile the hours of tedi- 
ous argument to which he was compelled 
to listen by making his notes in verse. 

As we jogged on, the conversation fell 
upon novels, and, this being a subject we 
could all talk about, it remained there for a 
good many miles, After the tribute to the 
powers of Scott, which was a matter of 
course, Judge Story spoke of Mrs. Radcliffe 
in terms of great admiration, and wished 
she could have had some of the weird 
legends of Marblehead upon which to dis- 
play her wealth of lurid imagery. Miss 
Burney’s ‘‘ Evelina” he thought very bright 
and fascinating, while the conversations of 
Maria ' Edgworth were Nature itself, and 
yet full of point—the duller speeches of her 
characters being simply omitted, as was 
proper in a work of art. On a subsequent 
occasion, I heard him place Jane Austen 
much above these writers, and compliment 
her with a panegyric quite equal to those be- 
stowed by Scott and Macaulay. ‘It is only 
the nature of their education,” said the 
Judge, ‘‘ which puts women at such disad- 
vantages and keeps up the notion that they 
are our inferiors in ability. What would a 
man be without his profession or business, 
which compels him to learn something new 
every day? The best sources of knowledge 
are shut off from women, and the surprise is 
that they manage to keep so nearly abreast 
with us as they do.” I think that I am safe 
in saying that Judge Story was alone among 
the prominent men of that day in the 
adoption of views respecting women very 
similar to those afterward proclaimed by 
Mr. Mill. He would not admit that sex or 
temperament assigned them an inferior part 
in the intellectual development of the race. 
It was all a matter of training. Give them 
opportunities of physical and mental educa- 
tion equal to those enjoyed by men, and 
there was nothing to disqualify them from 
utaining an equal success in any ficld of 
mental effort. Whether his views were 
lrawn from reliable data and have been 
sustained by a subsequent experience are 
questions upon which a writer of reminis- 
ecnces need not enter: but it seems due to 
all parties to say that many of the theoret- 
ical opinions published by Mr. Mill were 
anticipated by Joseph Story. 

The first night of our journey was spent 
at Ashford, in Connecticut, where we ar- 
rived late in the evening; and here the 
bother of the wild-cat currency, as it was 
afterward called, was forced upon our at- 
tention. The biJls of local banks would 
not circulate beyond the town in which 
they were issued, and when Judge Story, 
who had neglected to provide himself with 
United States notes, offered the landlord a 
Salem bill, in payment for his supper, the 
man stared at it as if it had been the wam- 
pum of the Indians or the shell-money of 
the South Sea Islanders. ‘‘ This is not 
good,” said the host, “and I think you 
must know it.” ‘‘I know it és good,” re- 
torted the Judge, testily; ‘‘ and I'll tell you 
how I know it. J made it myself.” This 
repiy, of which the landlord could make 
nothing, unless it were the confession of a 
forger, did not mend matters; and it was 
fortunate that I had provided myself with 
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some national notes, which ended the diffi- 
culty. The explanation must have been that 
Judge Story, as president of some Salem 
bank, had signed the bill in question, though 
I have not at hand the means of verifying 
the fact that he held such an office. Our 
present system of‘ currency, which makes 
the bills of petty banks good throughout 
the nation and, indeed, in all civilized coun- 
tries, is a blessing which the present gener- 
ation cannot fully appreciate. 

Another day, and we reached New Haven, 
where we passed the nigkt. The early 
hours of Sunday that we were allowed in 
this city I spent in visiting the churches, in 
attendance upon the Misses Cleaves, ‘‘ who, 
being fresh from boarding-school ” (so says 
my journal), ‘‘are somewhat romantic.” 
May it chance that either of these fair young 
creatures (for so they must be to me) are 
yet living? May it happen that either of 
them survives to read this narrative of our 
journey with the great judge? Were they 
also keeping journals? It is just possible 
that the publication of this paper may 
bring me some news of their lives during 
the fifty-four years since we parted com- 
pany. : 

Leaving New Haven at ten in the morn- 
ing, we reached Stamford about dark. The 
day following we drove into the great city 
in time fora late dinner. It seemed quite 
incredible! We had left Boston early 
Friday morning, and here we were, Monday 
evening, actually dining in New York. It 
need not be said that we congratulated our- 
selves upon living in the days of rapid com- 
munication, and looked with commiseratior 
upon the condition of our grandfathers, 
who were wont to consume a whole week 
in traveling between the cities, 

WOoLLasTon, Mass. 





THE ST. LOUIS COUNCIL. 


BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 








‘*Iv might have been worse!” That sen- 
timent, committed with a sigh of relief to 
the smoky atmosphere of St. Louis, sums 
up the judgment of a good many delegates 
departing from the National Council. It 
is, indeed, matter of sincere congratulation 
that an assembly with so many temptations 
should have done so little mischief. Sev- 
eral projects were before the Council, 
which may be said to have saved its life in 
the same way that pins in the school-boy’s 
composition are said to have saved the 
lives of thousands of people--‘‘by not 
swallowin’ ’em.” 

This negative result is really the best 
result of the Council. What it did not do 
is more signifieant and encouraging than 
what it did. 

The meeting was not, however, wholly 
destitute of inspiration and profit. The 
opening sermon, by Dr. Herrick, of Boston, 
was a vigorous and timely utterance, and 
in its scorn of cant and its hearty enthusi- 
asm for the great verities of God’s King- 
dom was a meansof grace to many. The 
speeches of some of the representatives 


of the benevolent societies were also in-. 


spiring in their recital of the work done 
and their invitation to the work now 
waiting. The paper of Dr. Noble, of 
Chicago, on ‘‘ The New West” took strong 
hold on the patriotism, as well as the piety, 
of his hearers; and the paper of Dr. Cham- 
berlain, of Norwich—which was nota paper, 
but a speech—on the relation of the Congre- 
gational churches to missions was a forcible 
and eloquent appeal. Of quite another 
character, but exceedingly valuable, was the 
report presented by Mr. Woodbury, of 
Rockford, Ill., which clearly showed by a 
wide induction of facts that the leading 
cause of short pastorates is the poverty of 
the churches. Several of the sermons 
preached on Sunday in the pulpits of the city 
by members of the Council—notably those 
of Dr. Hannay, of London, Dr. Walker, of 
Hartford, Dr. Manning, of Boston, and Dr. 
Herrick, of the same city, were spoken of 
with warm praise by many of their hearers. 
The morning prayer-meetings, though by 
no means crowded, were usually spirited 
and quickening. Fewspeeches were made 
and the prayers were generally brief and 
direct and fervent, much shorter than the 
average layman’s prayer in prayer-meeting. 

Besides these inspirations and refresh- 
ments of the public services, there was 
much gain in friendships formed or 





strengthened and in the delightful social 
intercourse of the delegates with one an- 
other and with the hearty and hospitable 
people by whom they were entertained. 

Subjects and interests of a very different 
order from these I have mentioned occupied, 
however, much the larger part of the time 
and energy of the Council. It was sup- 
posed that the paper on creeds, which was 
to be read by Professor Mead, of Oberlin, 
would stir up the hottest discussion; but 
this subject was happily disposed of with- 
out any important disagreement. The 
paper itself was a careful and thorough 
argument to shéw the necessity and the 
utility of a new statement of doctrine. Of 
course, it was urged that such a creed must 
be used not as a test, but as a testimony; 
but the kind of reasoning which was relied 
on to show the need of a creed as a testimo- 
ny made it clear that, if it were adopted by 
the Council, it would certainly be employed 
in many quarters as a test. 

There were. however, both in the paper 
of Prof. Mead and in the Ohio Memorial 
on the same subject, which was presented 
with it, many statements which those who 
did not approve of the adoption of a 
creed hy the Council were very glad to 
hear. it was made plain, first, that 
Congregationalists as a body are yet 
logically committed to the Old Savoy 
Confession ; and, second, that Congregation- 
alists as a body have utterly gone away 
from many of the terms of statement in- 
cluded in that Confession. 

It was most emphatically asserted that 
Congregationalists have ceased to hold 
several of the characteristic doctrines of the 
old creed. The assertion was often repeated 
and was implied in the whole discussion, It 
was received with applause and was con- 
tradicted by nobody. It may, therefore, be 
assumed, henceforth, not only that the 
Savoy Confession is not the creed of the 
Congregationalists, but also that there has 
been a marked and positive advance in their 
theology. The St. Louis Council has af- 
firmed in the clearest way that theology is a 
progressive science. 

The disposition which was made of this 
subject was generally satisfactory. A com- 
mission of twenty-five is to be created by a 
committee is their Council, the commission 
to prepare, at its leisure, a statement of 
belief, and to publish the same over the 
signatures of its own members. The creed 
is not to be reported to the Council, and is 
to have no more authority than will be 
given to it by the truth it contains and the 
reputation of the men who frame it. Any 
other persons who have a mind to do it are 
also invited to aid the commission and the 
churches by formulating and printing their 
own beliefs. It looks as though there 
might be a good deal of thcology in the air 
pretty soon in Congregational precincts. 

The unanimous agreement of the com- 
mittee to whom the subject was referred 
to recommend this disposition of it was a 
grateful surprise. A good many shook 
their heads when they first heard what the 
report was to be; but a few moments’ con- 
sideration convinced most of them that it 
was a good way out of the difficulty. 
There would have beena sharp fight on any 
action looking toward the adoption of a 
creed by the Council. 1 doubt whether it 
could have been carried. -Certainly the 
strength and determination of the minority 
opposed to it would have deprived it of all 
moral effect. But the publication of a state- 
ment of doctrine by a representative com- 
mission is not likely to do any harm, and 
may even be expected to doa little good. 
It will certainly make visible that progress 
in theology two which the Ohio brethren 
have so strongly testified, and it will serve 
also as a convenient manual of instruction, 
which can be used by pastors, who can 
modify or supplement its statements to 
make them accord with their own views. 

Of course, it will be a conservative creed, 
probably more conservative than the average 
opinion of Congregational ministers. It will 
register not the high-water mark, but the 
low-water mark of the current of religious 
opinion. It will represent the tlicology 
now taught in Andover and New Haven and 
Oberlin, with the governmental theories of 
redemption and retribution. Its explana. 
tion of the ways of God will not be 
wholly satisfactory to many of our minis- 
ters. This was well understood by some 
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of those who voted for the appointment of 
the commission. But the creed will be in 
no sense an official declaration. Whatever 
truth is in its testimony everybody’ will be 
glad to receive, and there is good reason to 
hope that the great majority of its proposi- 
tions will be acceptable to all Congrega- 
tionalists, 

Another of the burning questions of the 
Council was the question of ministerial 
standing. The report on this subject by 
Professor Smyth, of Andover, was argu- 
mentative and able. It asserted the pres- 
ence in the Congregational communion of 
many ministers whose standing is more or 
less irregular, and the need of some more 
stringent methods of dealing with .them., 
The measures recommended by the com- 
mittee were met, however, by a most ener- 
getic protest. The erection in each loca} 
conference of a standing committee—‘‘a 
permanent “grand jury,” as Dr. Sturtevant 
called it—to whom anybody could make 
complaints respecting any minister within 
the bounds of the conference, and who 
should act, on request, as a permanent 
council for the settlement and dismission of 
pastors, seemed to many a long step toward 
a centralized government. The measure 
was especially urged by the Western men, 
who pleaded the need of more summary 
methods of dealing with ministerial tramps. 
Some of the statements made respecting the 
number of these vagrants were so extrav- 
agant as greatly to discredit the plea thus 
urged; and it was plain from the start 
that this particular measure would be car- 
ried, if at all, by a very small majority. I 
think that it would have been defeated. 
But, after a long and sharp debate, a com- 
promise was adopted, by which certain 
fundamental principles of Congregational- 
ism respecting the standing of ministers 
were reaffirmed, and the particular meas- 
ures suggested by the committee were rec- 
ommended to the consideration of the 
churches, 

One other heated discussion was raised by 
the presentation of memorials from New 
York and New Jersey respecting the func- 
tion of the conference itself. The fact 
was also developed that a resolution ex- 
pressing the same fear lest the Council 
meddle with matters with which it has no 
business had been passed by the last Gen- 
eral Conference of Connecticut. These 
apprehensions were not very clearly ex- 
pressed, and some of the safeguards sug- 
gested may not have been practicable; but 
the fact of the existence of such a distrust 
of the Council could not be concealed. 
The majority report of the committee on 
these memorials, presented by Dr. George 
L. Walker, very courteously insisted that 
the memorialists had no case -and that 
their apprehensions were groundless and 
absurd. The minority report of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott recommended a committee to con- 
fer with the memorialists, to learn more 
definitely their grievances and their sug- 
gestions. Both reports were adopted. 

My own opinion is that, if the memorial- 
ists could have occupied seats in the gal- 
lery during the sessions of this Council, 
their apprehensions would have been 
strengthened. They would have been made 
more certain than they were before of the 
existence of a strong tendency in the body 
toward centralization. That this tendency 
will be successfully resisted I do not doubt. 
The action of the Council indicates that it 
will be. But the report of the majority on 
ministerial standing is itself an ample justi 
fication of the memorialists. 

They would have seen, moreover, that 
the time and energy of this body were 
mainly given to questions of denomination- 
al machinery and ecclesiastical politics, 
with small practical results, but with seri- 
ous damage to the religious life of the rep- 
resentatives of the churches. The helpful 
influences to which I referred *t the 
beginning of this article were ‘arge- 
ly neutralized by the hot disputes about 
matters ecclesiastical. Ide not think that 
the spiritual life of the members of this 
Council was, on the whole, promoted by its 
sessions. Ido not believe that it has given 
any decided impulse to the Christian work 
of the churches. There was no serious 
“division in the Council; but ihe heat chiefly 
gcnerated by it was not the generous flame 
that moves to Christian service. ‘‘It 








might have been worse,” no doubt; but is 
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it worth while to hold meetings of which 
this is the best that can be said? 

It is not, however, a change of constitu- 
tion that the body needs, so much asa change 
of heart—that is, a change in the ruling 
purpose. It is not so much a question 
of function as a question of proportion. 
To what kind of subjects will the Council 
give its chief attention? If, as heretofore, 
it puts most of its energy into discussions 
of method and machinery, looking to the 
development of its own ecclesiasticism or 
the regulation of its benevolent corpora 
tions, it will not live very long, and will 
not be greatly regretted when it dies. If, 
on the other hand, these matters of method 
shall be pushed into the background, aid 
the Council shall take vigorous hold of the 
great questions of Christian truth and the 
great problems of Christian work now 
confronting the churches, its right to life 
will not be questioned. That this latter 
course will be chosen I am strongly inclined 
to hope. 

Sr, Louis, Mo. 





SIGNS AND REALITIES. 


BY 6. E. HERRICK, D.D., OF BOSTON. 


(Tae INAUGURAL SERMON BEFORE THE CONGREGATION 
AL TRIENNIAL CoUNCIL, aT St. Louis.) 


“This is an evil generation. They seek a sign.” — 
St. Luke xi, 20. 


Br the words “ this generation ” our Saviour 
meant the great mass of contemporary Jews, 
and in rating it as an evil generation he 
judged it by the samples which came to the 
top. These Scribes and Pharisees who came 
to him demanding a sign were the exponents 
of certain forces which were at work in the 
national character. They did not form that 
character; but were, rather, the outgrowth 
and so the expression of it. They were 
themselves an ‘‘outward and visible sign” 
of an inward and spiritual fact. The blos- 
soms upon the topmost branches of the tree 
come out of the sap that is circling through 
the structure underneath. The unseen chem. 
istry of the remotest fibers reports itself up 
yonder, beneath the open sky. The hands apon 
the dial-plate of the town-clock are so: closely 
and constantly related to the movements down 
below that what goes on there, out of sight 
and heariog, is published unmistakably over 
head to all the world, Whether false or true 
to the figures, they are true to the works, 

Whether in a civil government like our own, 
or In an ecclesiastical polity like that of the 
eburches convened in this Council, the move 
ments of men in lofty places thus acquire 
peculiar significance. They are expouential— 
representative, in the truest sense. They ex- 
press and expound the character of the forces 
which have raised them to their position. 
They speak of what is going on in our neigh 
borhoods and churches; in our homes and 
their domestic economies; nay, even in our 
closets ; and in those hidden fountains of per- 
sonal character, the depths of our own hearts. 
The pulpit, the politics, the press, the public 
economy of a nation are, in the main, just what 
the people want. They are forced upon men 
by no despot save the despotic craving of their 
own desires. When the people really feel in 
their heart of hearts that it is a time to weep, 
no public clown dares to crack his jests. When 
the great soul of the nation or the Church 
mourns, no representative buffoon will pre- 
sume to dance. Conspicuous social phenome- 
ra often show what is passing through the 
private heart. ‘Tendencies silently operating 
on you and me, nnmarked by others, unsus- 
pected even by ourselves, may have conspicu- 
ous expression in the literature, the taste, the 
morals of those who claim to be the stand- 
ards oftheage. Lights of self-knowledge may, 
therefore, flash upon us from the open spaces 
of the world, and the broad pavement of our 
time may serve to us as the secret confession- 
al’ (James Martineau). 

So these Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 
said Christ within himself, are fairly exhibiting 
the spirit and temper of the people at large. 
Their coming and demanding of him a sign 60 
pertinaciously as they did was an evidence of 
the low religious condition to which the masses 
of the people had sunk. “This is an evij 
generation; they seek asign.’’ 

Every period of national history, doubtless, 
may be distinguished by some inordinate crav- 
ing, which makes the tone and tendency of the 
time, which is apt to degenerate into a popular 
vice, and which may become the prelude to 
national decay an extinction. At this time we 
know among the Greeks it was a passion for 
superficial speculation and eloquent speech. 
Their heroes were orators and sophists. Among 
the Romans it was a lust after territoriu 
dominion. They deified their emperors and 
successful generals. And among the Jews it 
was acraving after the sensuous, the showy, 
the wonderful in matters pertaining to religion. 


Through a long course of years, indeed, we 
might say for centuries, this vicious tendency 
had been growing. They had left far behind 
them “the simple fervors of an earnest and 
prophetic age,” and had become a generation 
of sign-hunters and marvel-mongers. They 
had arrived at that paradoxical attitude which 
manifests an iutense ‘‘ interest in the represent- 
ations of religion, while evading contact with 
its realities.’ The magnificent ritual which 
was intended to be the adumbration of great 
spiritual realities had overshadowed and well 
nigh extruded all moral loyalty, and so, from 
having been august, had become petty. The 
shadows and signs of holiness had become real, 
and holiness itself had become unreal and 
shadowy. They made much pf washing the 
body, but ignored cleanliness of soul. “ Woe 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
the platter, but within they are full of extor- 
tion and excess.””’ They wrote the letter of 
the law on their phylacteries, but preserved no 
reverence for its spirit. They made long prayers 
in public places, but were wanting in real and 
loving devotion. They held in immense venera- 
tion the letters which spelled Jehovah’s name. 
No human ear ever heard it from their lips; 
but they ignored the universal presence of that 
awful Spirit which would have lifted their 
petty lives into dignity and expanded them 
into divine generosity. They built and 
beautified the sepulehers of the prophets 


whom their fathers had slain, but in spirit 


were partakers of their fathers’ crimes and 
shared with them the guilt of shedding 
righteous blood. They had their canoni- 


cal hours, canonical robes, and canonical forms 
of prayer; but they were like the cinders of a 
flameless altar, their ght and warmth gone 
out. In fine, they had a wonderfully orthodox 
theory of religion ; but all that they regarded 
as worth their while in religion was so much 
of it as could be seen and heard. And so, when 
the Messiah came among them, the purity, 
the gentleness, the peaceful power, the spirit- 
ual grace and beauty of the wonderful man all 
passed for naught ; but the signs and wonder- 
ful things that he did or did not do, these were 
the grand reasons why he should be received 
or rejected. ‘An evil generation,’ surely, 
whose whole character, and religion, and 
daily study could be condensed and made 
perpetually memorable in two words (oyueiov 
icilyreij—"' they seek a sign.”’ 

And any generation that comes to empha- 
size signs, and rest in them, rather than in 
things signified, in the external expressions 
of religion, its forms and phrases, its doings 
and its noise, rather than in the reality itself, 
is an evil generation. It incurs the terrible 
upbraiding of the Master: Woe unto you. 
hypocrites !”” 

Wherever there is life, {t must needs adver- 
tise itself, whether the life be natural or spirit- 
ual, Nature is full of signs. “The Heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day utter- 
eth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge.” She does not go about to seek 
them, to be sure. She has something to ex- 
press and expresses it. The smile upon the 
face of the infant—spontaneously eloquent of 
a happiness of which it knows neither the 
meaning nor the cause; the merry shout of 
boyhood, without articulation or dictionary 
significance, giving vent to the exuberance of 
{rrepressible mirth; the melody of birds and 
the bursting buds of spring-time the outward 
and visible signs of Nature’s invisible and 
mysterious life; the colors of the sky attest- 
ing by their massing and their changes the 
marshaling or the disbanding of her stormy 


forces ; in a word, all natural phenomena are 
signs. 
And there is this to be noticed about them 


all, without exception. They are signs, indeed. 
They signify, and signify adequately, underly- 
ing facts. They are true and righteous alto 
gether. There is no disproporition, no decep- 
tion, no false pretense. There is no exaggera- 
tion and no depreciation of the thing signified. 
The mass and hue of foliage exactly corre- 
spond to the kind and degree of vigor that is 
in the tree. The shape and marking of the 
leaf infallibly indicate the family to which it 
belongs. The bramble never masquerades as 
an oak. The oak never pretends to assume 
the humility of the myrtle. So Nature’s signs, 
and all true signs, rise spontaneously out of 
the real condition of things. They are not 
assumed; they emanate. A sign that were 
made, manufactured to order, euch as the 
Pharisees demanded of Christ, would be no 
sign. lt would signify nothing. It must come 
spontaneously out of fact. And so Nature is 
true, like the God that made her. She never 
says more than she means. She never hangs 
out wind-flowers. She never acts out of real 
character. 

But when we rise from the realm of uncon- 
b scious life into that of intelligent action, we 
find that man has the power and, for the most 
part, the desire to say somewhat more than he 





thinks or feels, and to assume to be some- 


| ual. 
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thing more than he is; to make the sign 
greater than the fact, or even to exhibit the 
sign when there is nothing to be signified. 
How vastly different would the world be, 
socially, politically, morally, spiritually, if all 
that we see and hear were honest exponents of 
fact; if there were always wealth corresponding 
to the signs of wealth, friendship equal to the 
appearances and professions of friendship, 
honesty according to honest seeming, honor 
proportionate to honorable pretense, states- 
manship up to the claims of so-called states- 
men, and simple morality, even, where religion 
seems to be! 

Now, this tendency to exalt a sign to the 
place of reality, or (to use a figuresuggested by 
one of the political issues of the hour) to put 
paper for gold, when it arises in the religious 
life of a man or a people, is a disastrous thing. 
When there is self-deception and treachery in 
religious matters, it will infiltrate downward 
until it pervades and corrupts all the strata of 
life. There is no vice whose canker spreads 
80 fast and eats so deep as that of religious 
hypocrisy. When a man or a community 
begin to emphasize form, instead of fact, in 
religion, they are opening the sluice gates to 
unnumbered evils—moral, social, even political. 
When religion is converted into outward 
action, then business and society also will in- 
evitably be converted into systematic treach- 
ery. There will be a seeming of wealth, but 
not wealth; the forms of honesty, but not 
honesty. There will be sham courtesies, and 
polite falsehoods, and professions of friend- 
ship, and lying flatteries. ‘The life of the peo- 
ple will become a hollow mockery. And this 
was the reason why Jesus pronounced a woe 
upon the sign-loving generation of his day. 
It was not so much a threat as a declaration of 
the inevitable tendency of their lives of relig- 
ious sham and pretense. He read out the 
doom which was being self-written upon the 
universal spirit of the people. Men may dupe 
one another and dupe themselves; but they 
connot dupe the everlasting laws of God’s 
universe. Counterfeits may pass sleekly 
enough for a while in the marts of human 
ignorance ; but they are all rung down sooner 
or later upon the counter of Heaven and their 
career is at an end. 

In the age of the Stuarts, an age whose con- 
dition was largely such as I have now de- 
scribed, our Congregationalizm had its birth; 
or, rather, as we believe it to have been of 
primeval origin, perhaps [ ought to say, its re- 
nascence. It came forth as a protest against a 
religion of the senses, and as putting a new 
empbasis upow titat which is unseen and spirit- 
The Fathers cared little for the husks of 
things, but evervthing for the kernel. John 
Cotton, in parting from Old England, to preach 
in the thatched meeting-house of the first 
church of Boston, in New England, wafted no 
sighs of regret behind him for the stately St. 
Botolph’s. Perhaps we may bave queried at 
times whether, in their eagerness to exscind all 
signs that did not. signify, they did not trim 
the vine of the Church’s life too close; 
whether they might not have left here and 
there some gracefullyehanging boughs and del- 
icate tendrils, which would have conciliated 
the men and women and children of very 
sensitive wsthetic nature. But when we re- 
member that the Church had become like an 
overladen beast of burden, that is intolerant 
even of straws; that things easy enough to 
bear when they are the natural forth-putting 
and expression of life, like the wings of a bird, 
become insafferable weights when bound on 
by the cords of exterior obligation, we justify 
and thank them. ‘‘The Church had become 
incrusted with many successive layers of corrupt 
innovation. Forages these accretions had been 
forming one upon another. The wish of the 
Puritans was to peel off these lamine, and to 
remove them all, till they should come down 
to the original, proper substance of the Church. 
They were for unwinding the interminable 
mummy-cloths by which the Church had been 
nearly bandaged into a corpse, and so restoring 
her to life and enjoyment, to beauty and 
action. They followed the plan of stripping 
off all those usages which could not plead the 
recorded inspiration of the Bible in their favor. 
They rejected every canon and custom of 
whose origin they could tell the date and of 
whose originators they could give the names. 
And when all these foreign, uncongenial, and 
injurious inventions, which had been super- 
imposed upon the primitive discipline, had 
been removed, they found, as the result, our 
noble Congregational Church Polity.”’ * 

And this was heroic treatment, and in a sense 
dangerous—dangerous to then and to their 
suceessors forever. It bequeathed to our 
churches a funetion and a duty the alternative 
to which would in all future time be worse 
than extinotion. It held up the Fathers them- 





selves to a high style of spiritual life, and laid 
the same necessity upon those who should 
come after them. From that time to this the 
obligation resting upon Congregationalism bas 
been to stand asa witness for the worth and 


* Life of John Cotton. By A. W.M'Clure. Page 47. 
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necessity of spiritual religion in the world. 
Its motto has been: ‘‘ Not the sign, but the 
fact.” ‘‘We look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen ; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” It 
seeks to appeal not to the lust of the eye or 
to the pride of life; but to the chastened 
imagination, the faith, the heart of mankind. 
Its religion must be a spiritual religion, or it is 
less than nothing and vanity. It builds no 
cathedral, that shall awe by the stately grand- 
eur of its architecture,and marshals through 
long drawn aisles no processions of lawned 
and mitered prelates; it adopts no elaborate 
cultus and sets forth no venerable liturgy or 
prayers of exquisite beauty ; it claims no ex- 
elusive descent through the chrism of sacer- 
dotal or prelatic impartation and for the most 
part wears no distinctive garb; it has nothing 
about it sacramentarian or ritualistic; it has 
no majestic machinery of government, boasts, 
indeed, as little organization as possible ; it 
depends solely upon the Gospel, which it 
holds forth in word and life, for its power and 
propagation. Therefore, itis most excellent, 
or it is most execrable. If it have not the 
faith, the indwelling power of the Spirit of 
God, it has nothing. Other systems, if they 
have not life, may preserve its semblance, or, 
at least, the appearance of seemly and decor- 
ous decay ; but Congregationalism cannot die 
decently. It has provided itself beforehand 
with no seemly grave-clothes. Without the 
inner and spiritual reality, it is hideous and re 

pulsive. Other churches may be corpses; but 
corpses rolled in linen, corpses embalmed in 
sweet-smelling spices, corpses adorned with 
flowers. But the corpse of Congregationalism 
is nothing but a corpse—cold, odious, repuls- 
ive. As soon as it is dead men know it. 
By as much as it is most excellent in its 
normal and vital development, by so much is 
it most worthless when reduced toits lowest 


terms. 
And yet it has and must have, by the anal- 


ogy of all life, its signs. As an intellectual 
force, it has made for itself a history and a 
literature of which it needeth not be ashamed. 
It has given much, but borrowed little, in this 
respect. The penetrant and diffusive power 
of its thinking has passed through or over all 
denominational boundaries. Its boughs have 
overhung the walls, and men have piucked its 
clusters without stint upon the other side. 
The Edwardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, 
Dwizht, Taylor, Beecher, Bushnell—how their 
thoughts have become as an atmosphere for 
the world to breathe. The Presbyterian, Dr. 
Finley, could only explain the premature 
death of the elder Edwards, in his fifty-fifth 
year, by saying: ‘‘ He was pouring in a flood 
of light upon mankind, which their eyes as yet 
were unable to bear.’? Twenty years ago, or 
more, I went to call upon a ripe theologian of 
another order, and found him reclining upon 
his couch, in the incipient stages of what 
proved to be his last illness, absorbed in a vol- 
ume that had been recently published. And his 
first remark was: “A wonderful man, this 
Bushnell. He takes hold of me.”’ 

Nor has the spiritual vitality of our order, as 
distinguished from its intellectual, been want- 
ing in external manifestations. Tides of spir- 
itual influence, coming and going like the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth, have borne wit- 
ness at times—though at intervals too infre- 
quent, it must be confessed—to the indwelling 
presence and power of the Holy Ghost. 

And, finally, the life of the denomination 
has, during the current century, been attested 
as never before ina more adequate apprecia- 
tion of the significance of our Saviour’s last 
command, in the consecration of its wealth to 
the work of God’s Kingdom in the world and 
in its far-reaching missionary operations. 

These are our signs, and in the main we may 
believe they have not been assumed or sought 
after; but have been true signs, outward and 
visible, of inward and spiritual fact. They have 
been not attachments to, but expres:ions of, 
the Church’s hidden life. By these things our 
faith and order have professed a good 
profession before many witnesses. 

But we may by no means complacently 
assume, my brethren, that, because our relig- 
ious life has expressed itself after such a lofty 
manner, rather than in those minor matters 
which appeal to the eyes anff ears of men, 
therefore, we are free from the sign-seeking 
and sign-loving spirit which our Saviour 
condemns. The danger is more subtle on this 
very account. The tendency which is common 
to human nature, rather than peculiar to any 
system of order or doctriue, may be all thes 
more likely to seize and infect us that we 
reject all signs of agrosser sort. Just as those 
who have least visible virtue to boast of often 
boast the loudest; just as those who have little 
wealth to be complacent over are often most 
intensely complacent over the little they have; 
or, as a hen with one chicken is notably more 
fussy than one with a multitudinous brood, so 
those who abjure a multiplicity of outward 
insignis may become unduly conceited over 
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bear with me, fathers and brethren, if 1 
indicate what seem to me to bea few of the 
peculiar sources of our danger, leaving it to 


“your own insight to discern or to your 


ingenuity to suggest any others for yourselves. 
There are three or four directions in which 
the sign-seeking and sign-loving spirit is pecu- 
liarly likely to be developed among us. And 
1. In the endeavor to say more than is actual- 
ly felt or t ht. 

. Abou e used aright, is a most im- 
portant aid, both to feeling and to faith. When 
it is purely and simply an expression of these, 
and nothing more, it reacts upon them—be- 
comes most beneficently reflexive. It strength- 
ens and confirms the interior life from which it 
springs, as the foliage of the tree, exactly ex- 
pressing its hidden energy, in turn increases 
that energy and helps it forward to a new de- 
gree. A thought fitly uttered becomes more 
certainly the thinker’s own. A feeling ade- 
quately expressed is thereby deepened and 
intensified. When a man can say “‘I believed, 
and therefore and thus I have spoken,” he 
may almost immediately reverse the assertion, 
and say: ‘‘I have spoken, and, therefore, I se 
believe.” But itis to be questioned whether 
men generally are content, at least, in religious 
matters, to limit their utterance by faith and 
feeling. Religious expression is very apt to be 
disproportionate to the facts upon which it is 
based. Not that men are intentionally dishon- 
est in this matter. They fall into the error 
unconsciously. Perhaps the explanation is to 
be found along this line. Recognizing, at least, 
theoretically, that real spiritual religion is the 
best of all possessions, and what they 
ought to possess in the fullest measure 
of their capacity, good men are ashamed that 
they have so little of it; and they are un- 
consciously tempted to make up in appearance 
for what they lack in reality—i. ¢., they multi- 
ply the signs. Just as many a man who does 
not like to pass on ’Change for what he is 
really worth—it is so little it would hurt his 
credit, it might damage his social position—is 
tempted to keep up the appearances and signs 
of wealth, so men in their religious life, it is to 
be feared, are sometimes led to express emo- 
tions which they do not feel, to utter petitions 
for which they really have in their hearts no 
corresponding desires, and to profess as their 
creed what they neither intelligently, nor fully, 
nor even for substance believe. An inversion, 
surely, of the order of Nature and of grace. 
Multiplying signs cannot develop life. In- 
creasing life will develop signs. And the evil 
is not confined to the individual. It runs up 
through the Church and into the great assem- 
blies of the associated Churches. Great aggre- 
gations of men, assembled in religious confer- 
ence for public action, who are bound together 
by the sympathies of common origin, common 
traditions, common faith, and venerable his- 
tory, are notably apt to say somewhat more 
than they believe. It is said, and I know no 
reason to doubt if, that a large number of 
delegates to the Vatican Council went there 
wholly opposed to the doctrine of Papal Infal- 
libility ; yet in the final vote only one or two 
voted against it. What glamour was there 
about the whining, decrepit old man that 
changed the belief of these men so suddenly? 
None at all. They believed after they had said 
their credo just as they had before. Creeds are 
not to be manufactured. They grow, as the 
worlds are grown, by great secular develop- 
ment. They change their forms impercepti- 
bly to the eye of the contemporary beholder. 
They emanate from the closets, from the 
pages of tear-stained Bibles, from the cham- 
bers of solitary suffering, from the midnight 
Bethels, where uncrowned princes prevail 
with the Angel of the Covenant, and get new 
names in new and mighty experiences. They 
come from those serene and silent hights 
where long-trained and long-watching eyes 
have at Jast beheld the nebulous hint revealing 
itself in stellar distinctness and beauty. Not 
infrequently they are precipitated in the fires 
of persecution, or come forth, no man can tell 
how, from age-long conflict between the 
Church of God and the forces of surrounding 
evil. Literature, even secular and profane» 
government and politics, commerce and inter- 
national intercourse, each adds its touch to the 
growing thing. No true creed was ever made. 
Ridiculous story that about that most vener- 
able symbol, the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
being constructed as men would frame a barn, 
each apostle bringing his timber over his 
shoulder. Such manufacturing has been at- 
tempted since, at various times, and very likely 
will be attempted again. But it reminds one 
of that terrible sarcasm of the old Prophet 
about the manufacture of idols. ‘“ The work- 
man -melteth a graven .mage, and the gold- 
smith spreadeth it over with gold and casteth 
silver chains, He that is so impoverished that 
he hath no oblation [no gold or silver of his 
own to bring] chooseth a tree that will not rot 
[if it be bog-oak, exhumed from some ancient 
fen, so much the better]. He seeketh unto 
him a‘cunging workman to prepare s graven 
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the few tokens they exhibit, And you will | image that shall not be moved. So they | characteristic of life. And when faithfulness | can tell when or whence or how. They have 


helped every one his neighbor. The carpenter 
encouraged the goldsmith, and he that smooth- 
eth with the hammer him that smote the 
anvil, saying: It is ready for the soldering. 
And he fastened it with nails, that it should 
not be moved ”’ 

When the Church has a mighty faith, it will 
have a mighty creed. When it does not 
believe much, the temptation is strong, lest 
men should find it out, to set about telling 
how much it does believe. 


Let no one misinterpret me as not believing 
in creeds. [do. I must have one. I am only 
contending that it shall be no more or less 
than simply exponential. I would have no 
part of it to be uttered below the breath. I 
would have it express less than is really be- 
lieved, rather than more. It should grow 
wholly up out of the roots of actual faith ; 
should be examined to the least article, with 
not a syllable wired on for effect, as we some- 
times see at feasts flowers and fruit wired for 
show onto dead twigs. 

2. The same spirit is peculiarly likely to be 
developed among us in frantic endeavors to 
exhibit spiritual vitality. 

Those tides of spiritual influence which now 
and then pass over the churches, known as re- 
vivals of religion, doubtless, rise and fall in 
accordance with a law as fixed as that of the 
rbythm of the waters of the globe or the move 
ment of the seasons. Scripture itself seems to 
recognize the fact. The voice of the beloved 
to his bride—“‘ Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. For lo! the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land ’’—has always been regarded as the 
poetic expression of the great spiritual truth. 
This rhythmic character of the spiritual life is 
something which belongs to man as trnly as 
the systole and diastole of the blood which 
flows in his veins. ‘‘Tell me not,’’ says a 
venerable thinker, renowned for his wonderful 
power of spiritual intuition—almost like that 
of a 8t. John *—*‘ tell me not that these undu- 
lations of the soul are the mere instability of 
enthusiasm and infirmity. Are they not found 
characteristically in the greatest and deepest 
men—Augustine, Tauler, Luther? Nay, did 
not the Son of God himself, the very type of 
our humanity, experience them more than all? 
Did he not quit the daily path, now for a 
Transfiguration and now for a Gethsemane? 
Did not his voice burst into the exclamation 
‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from Heaven,’ 
yet also confess ; ‘ Now is my soul troubled’ ? 
And had he not his hours on the mountain all 
night? And what think you passed beneath 
those stars? Ah! no. Those intermittent 
movements are the sign of divine gifts, not of 
human weakness. God bas so arranged the 
chronometry of our spirits that there shall be 
thousands of silent moments between the 
striking hours.’’ But I well remember that in 
the old-fashioned household clock in the home 
of my boyhood there was a wire let down, 
which by certain manipulation “would cause 
the old time-piece to strike at any time and 
any number of times between the true striking 
hours. And it used to be my mischievous 
delight to strike the old clock around, greatly 
to the confusion of all who depended upon it 
for time and equally to the injury of the 
abused machinery. It struck, at length, without 
proper cause and upon all sorts of improper 
occasions. It became utterly treacherous and 
false. Its old-time dignity and solemnity gave 
place to garrulity and bad faith. AlJl signs and 
no truths in any of them. 

We have made much and rightly of those 
high striking hours which have marked the 
progress of the Church’s spiritual life. We hail 
their coming with joy and gratitude unspeak- 
able. But may it not admit of question, my 
brethren, whether, ia our eagerness after signs, 
we do not, take the chronometer into our own 
hands and try to strike it around for ourselves ? 
May it not admit of question whether tenden- 
cies are not being developed more or less 
broadly in our churches which are displacing 
the true revival spirit by a weak and danger-, 
ous counterfeit? Is there nota spirit abroad 
which depreciates the normal and beautiful 
rhythm of the spirit’s work, by demanding 
that, if signs are not abundantly apparent, they 
shall be created? that, if the leaven of the 
Kingdom be not spreading evidently upon the 
surface, we shall throw in certain powders of 
our own to produce a yeasty and effervescent 
commotion? God forbid that I should utter a 
single word in disparagement of those move- 
ments of the heavenly breath which he sends 
from time to time to quicken his people and 
to convince and convert the world. “‘ Awake! 
O north wind, and comethou south- Blow 
upon our gardens, that the spices thereof may 
flow out.” But God has honored for ages the 
constitution and orderly methods of his Church. 
And he will honor them still. Not fitfulness, 
but faithfulness, is the condition and the 
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pervades the life of our churches, as the law 
of its formation pervades the structure of the 
cule-spad crystal from the unit of its mass 
down to its minutest fragment ; when men are 
simply faithful in the pulpit, in the Sunday- 
school, in the prayer-meeting, in the fam- 
ily, in the closet, and in the daily business of 
their lives, no factitious signs will be sought 
for or desired to vindicate the sufficiency of 
the Church for the work that is given her to 
do—the work of redeeming and renovating 
the world. ~ 

8. The same spirit is often developed in an 
undue regard for uncertain or even false measures 
of strength I mean numerical measures. 

The time has long passed by when Congre- 
gationalism could make more than a feeble 
showing in the census of religious denomina- 
tions. Nor do I know that we ought very 
much to care, if, indeed, we ought not to be 
glad. The faet may put us upon the endeavor 
to secure a more excellent dynamic than that 
of which numbers are the criterion. This 
counting is a heinous and radical vice. We 
count our attendance at prayer-meeting, the 
scholars in the Sunday-school class and in the 
school, the church attendance in rain and 
shine, the increasing or diminishing number 
of churches, and the whole number of com- 
municants in them all, and the grand total is 
cause fora shout of congratulation ora wail 
of despair; when it may very likely be true 
that the life of the churches would be of a bet- 
ter quality, more forceful and more fruitful, if 
we could be rid of some thousands that are as 
ecumbrous as dead wood to a growing tree. 
Numbers are weakness sometimes. I remem 
ber that a famous band of Hebrew warriors 
were but a handful, compared with the hosts 
against whom they had to contend. 1 remem- 
ber that that handful of three hundred were 
sifted men, from whom as chaff and refuse 
twenty-and-two thousand had been separated 
as fearful and afraid, and then more than nine 
thousand more, leaving a little fragment who 
had their own way of doing things, even to 
lapping water from the brook. I remember 
that of a certain feeble town it was said: 
‘Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, art little among 
the thousands of Judah; yet out of thee shail 
He come forth unto me that shall rule in Isra 
el; whose goings forth have been from of old 
—from everlasting.’? I remember that it is 
written in the Book of God and on every page 
of secular history that “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty; and base things of the world and 
things which are despised hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
naught things which are; that no flesh should 
glory in his presence.’’ I remember that a 
few, with God, have been, through all record- 
ed time, a conquering and unconquerable host. 
Iam not of those who grudgingly count the 
dollars that we have put into Union Societies 
for other denominations to control and to 
spend, or who regretfully speak of men who 
have gone out from us to build up churches 
for another order, or who reproachfully look 
after the leaders whom our institutions have 
trained for pulpits of a different name. 
Has the grand cause for which we all are labor 
ing been thereby weakened? Much as we love 
Congregationalism, do we not love the King- 
dom of our Redeemer more? Shall we not 
count it a privilege and an honor that, at the 
cost of our own number and our own wealth, we 
have been permitted fora hundred years to 
diffuse the leaven of our thought and spirit, 
and so prepare for the coming of the time when 
none shall say “‘I am of Paul,” or*‘I of Apol- 
los,” or “I of Cephas,”’ but when all shall con- 
fess “‘I am of Christ.” There is hardly to be 
imagined a more fallacious exponent of true 
strength than the footing up of statistical 
tables. They are treacherous signs. Let the 
sign-mongers adopt and cherish them. The 
apostles of the Early Church left us their 
figures up to the time of Pentecost. After 
that they soon forgot to count. The Arabic 
signs are not used in Heaven, nor do the bal- 
ances of the sanctuary weigh avoirdupois. 
When piety and spiritual power and the dif- 
fusive energy of holy character can be meas- 
ured by yards and bushels and thermometer 
scales, figures will tell the truth when applied 
to the life and growth of the churches. God 
tells us what he thinks of human calculations 
when he says that a little one shall become a 
thousand and a small one a strong nation. 
The beneficent forces which he sends forth for 
the blessing of Nature and of man mock 
figures, both by their insignificance and their 
might. The handful of corn waves like Leba- 
non. And out of this fact grows the last dan- 
ger that I shall mention—viz.: 

4. That the spirit which our Saviour depre- 
cated asserts itself in complacency at the magni- 
tude of external machinery and visible successes. 

The gigantic growths of the Sierras are 
product of a tescupful of pine seed, wafted 
thither in some inconspicuous fashion no man 
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become the wonder of the world. Like these 
in their magnitude, so apparently dispropor- 
tionate to their feeble origin. are the great 
societies and their work which have sprung out 
of the faith and prayer of our churches 
within the current century. They are signs of 
a wonderful vitality in the past. Had the 
faith and order of our fathers given birth to no 
other offspring than the Board with the alpha- 
betical name, they would have vindicated their 
claim to the recognition and gratitude of all the 
world. But, in the light of this discussion, is 
it not quite possible that these admirable 
boards of ours, from being real exponents, 
may come to be simply the boast of an “ evil 
generation’’? They are the forthreaching, 
far-reaching hands by which the Churches do 
the Lord’s commissioned work. But what 
were a giant’s hands to him, if the giant’s heart 
and brain were atrophied or paralyzed? What 
to the country or to the world were the mag- 
nificent river on whose bank we are assem- 
bled if all the secret mountain springs should 
cease their flow by day and night? It was 
whispered to me that in a meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions, the other day, which 
we men, you know, were not privileged to 
attend—that the president said to the assem- 
bled ladies: ‘“‘I want to tell you a secret. It 
is a matter I have never mentioned before. 
The secret is that of the wonderful success of 
the Woman’s Board. Several of the ladies, 
many of whom have now passed away, have 
had regular seasons, some weekly, some 
daily, of private prayer for our work from its 
very inception. And now I am constrained to 
mention this because there must be others to 
come in and fill the thinning ranks of these 
persistent supplicants.”’ 

Is there any monument of antiquity more 
sadly suggestive than that famous sculpture on 
the Arch of Titus which represents the Golden 
Candlestick of the Jewish Temple borne upon 
the shoulders of exultant heathen, the rem- 
iniscence of a dead religion, the epitaph of a 
nation that perished because it loved its signs 
more than the hidden life they were intended 
to set forth ? 

We have our seven-branched candlestick, 
and we may rejoice that its beams shine so 
brightly and penetrate so far. But the prin- 
cipal thing about the candlestick is the oil by 
which its branches are secretly fed; and that 
is not in the legacies of Otises and Smiths, but 
in the ten thousand green olive-trees which 
strike their roots down in secret places all over 
the land. It is in the spiritual Jife of faith and 
prayer lived in thousands of inconspicuous 
homes and tens of thousands of hallowed 
oratories which witness an unbroken commerce 
with the skies. Let us interrupt that com- 
merce, to admire the superb structure of our 
candlestick, or to waste our energies in its 
laudation, or in strife about the pre-eminence 
of its branches, and the very heathen shall 
hold up in exultant mockery the quenched 
and empty symbols of our preterite faith. 

The subject, therefore, my brethren, comes 
home personally to every one of us. Signs of 
life are not life; because they may be man- 
ufactured. Life itself is the breath of God 
moving upon the soul of man, humbled at his 
feet—lying open to his free and gracious and 
constant inspiration. In an organization like 
ours, the individual is peculiarly the unit of 
influence, not the church or the minister. The 
denomination must be what its humblest 
members are. The consecration of the whole 
is in the fidelity of its elements. Let us make 
our order a power for God, by receiving into 
our own souls the power of God. Let us each 
adopt for himself that which, on the eve of his 
ordination, Charles Kingsley laid down as his 
special rule in life, in these words, worthy to 
be graven on the heart of every minister and 
every layman with a pen of fron and the point 
ofa diamond: ‘‘To be an example and an 
instrument of holiness before the Lord forever; 
to dwell in his courts ; to preach in his temple; 
to feed his sheep ; to carry his lambs and bear 
them to their Foster-Mother, whose love never 
fails, whose eye never sleeps—the Bride of 
God—the Church of Christ.” 











Tug temperance ladies have brought out a 
new-fashioned social entertainment—the “ Lucy 
Hayes Tea-Party.’’ It is modeled on the “ Mar- 
tha Washington” of other days, and is for the 
raising of funds for the Mrs. Hayes Memorial. 
The life-size painting of that leader of temper- 
ance fashion in state places is assured, and 
before March will be presented to her; and 
she, on retirement, will present it to the 
Nation, to be a constant good presence in the 
White House. But the effort of the Women’s 
National Christian Temperance Union is, in 
connection with the painting, to build a much 
grander memorial to womav’s worth, in the 
form of a anent treasury, out of which 
temperance literature shall flow for the mil- 
lion, and to be known as “‘The Mrs. Ha: 
Fund.” And among those just ap inted to 
hi nce fous Seno Sk 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AS RE- 
LATED TG HEALTH. 





THE matter of industrial schools is very wise- 
ly under advisement in several of our states. 
Their bearing on industry, on expert knowledge, 
on labor, and on the health of those at school 
is very widely discussed. Massachusetts has 
made considerable advance in this direction. 
The Salem and the Worcester schools, and the 
Whittling School, of Boston, and some others 
have attracted much attention. The Ilinajs 
Industrial School is well equipped and is doing 
& very important work. As the apprentice 
system is so thoroughly doomed, it seems 
essential to substitute some such method in ite 
place. The study of what such schools have 
already done for France, Belgium, Germany, 
and England well becomes our sta csmen and 
political economists. Just now the question 
is presenting itself as to how much of a similar 
kind of work is to be done in our usual com- 
mon-schoo!] instruction, and whether the health 
of pupils can be promoted by an admixture of 
study and of this industrial work. Already 
drawing—as Preparatory to art and to con- 
struction of models—has asserted its place in 
common-school instruction. There have been 
various plans for uniting education and labor, 
and the health argument in respect thereto is 
not to be lost sight of. The tendency of popu- 
lar feeling, as well as that of instructors, has 
been to claim that too much study and con- 
finement in school is required. Many schools 
bow only retain pupils from 9 to 1; practically 
the rest of the day for so-called recreation, but 
too often for training in habits of idleness. 
Teachers seem quite satisfied with the short- 
school doctrine, and there is a suspicion that 
the idea is being entertained too much. We 
believe every child, after seven, is better off 
for being kept employed somehow, under direc- 
tion, for at least six or seven hours a day. 
How to avoid too prolonged sitting; how to 
have an admixture of studies, that will relieve 
tension; or how to mix study, work, and play 
to the best advantage is another and no less 
important question. It is believed by many 
that the solution lies in the direction of the 
combination of manual labor with study, 
so as to make it a part of the discipline 
avdinstruction of the pupil. Of the labor or 
half-time schools, in which this method has 
been tried, we have had four kinds. 

The Oberlin plan was a combination of labor 
and study, in order to make the labor pay for 
the tuition. This is really making of the labor 
a drudgery. As such, it did not succeed. It is 
scarcely fair to quote this as an example of 
half-time schools. While the exercise obtained 
tended to secure better health, yet with some 
it made an overstrain, both of mental and 
physical effort, and so was not useful, 

The Weamskeag or Salem School is so ar- 
ranged as to give factory operatives opportu- 
nities of education, and Is not an attempt to 
combine study and work in the interests of 
health. 

‘Lhe usua) night schools of our cities have 
the same object. 

Real half-time schools are those in which a 
part of the time is devoted to instruction in 
the usual branches of common education, and 
a part toinstruction and practice in some line of 
industry. Boston has carried out the plan by 
devoting part of school-hours to sewing aud 
the cutting out of work and by practice in 
certain forms of molding and wood-work. 

It has been noticeable that this kind of com- 
bination has not only been an exercise and 
diversion, but that it has led to greater prog- 
ress in :tudy. The pupil is rested by the 
change, and, also, seeing the need of knowl- 
edge for immediate practical use, is thus stim- 
ulated to acquire it. It cannot be denied that 
there are perils to health in the school-room, 
and that we need to be studying some mod- 
ifications of our system in the interests of 
bodily vigor. So much of success depends 
upon physical capacity for work that it is well 
thus to carry study ond work along together, 
While the method affords both exercise and 
recreation, it so practicalizes both as to make 
them subservient to the future usefulness of 
the individual. The average American boy 
and girl are greatly deficient in physical devel- 
opment and in thorough knowledge of any one 
branch of industry. Well, therefore, may we 
study how we can aid in both at the same 
time, and together therewith impart all neces- 
sary beok knowledge. We are really in want 
of systems of exercise which shall substitute 
the military drill of monarchies by the vigor- 
ous bandiwork of peaceful aud enjoyable labor. 
We ask that these industrial schools be more 
thought of in their bearing on public welfare, 
and not less in their ability to correct those 
present errors of education. These too often 
give bulk and expansion to the mind, and then 
seek to give it safe convoy in a vesse) which is 
untit for its cargo and founders before it bas 

ompleted a respectable number of voyages, 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS. 





One of the marvelous results of the popular 
enthusiasm for ‘‘ decoration,’”? which has now 
run its course for several years, in spite of all 
ridicule, however justly deserved, can be real- 
ized by contrasting one of Prang’s prize cards 
of to-day with the best issued by that house a 
dozen years ago. ‘Then Messrs. L. Prang & Co. 
gave us little white cards with a dangling stem 
of currants or a twig from a barberry bush, and 
their more ambitious efforts were, perhaps, 
stalks of apple blossoms; the popular bird’s 
nest, imbedded in gray-green moss; or a root 
of fern, with a few tiny toadstools and sprays 
of twin-flower vine ; and their best was the best 
that our country afforded, and it was heartily 
welcomed as such. That the two thousand 
dollars offered by this firm as awards in the 
prize competition of last June called out some 
atrocious work was the general verdict of those 
who visited the exhibition. Still the display, 
with all its faults, showed what on advance in 
that branch of decorative art has been made in 
the United States during the last dozen years. 
There were four prizes awarded, ranging in 
order of one thousand, five hundred, three 
bundred, and two hundred dollars, and the de- 
signs were to be appropriate to the’ Christmas 
season and to have appropriate Christmas 
mottoes, As the four prize cards lie before us, 
it is so easy to agree with the judges in their 
order of awards that we cannot doubt that 
these four of their selection were the most 
deserving. Of these four cards now issued 
(if @ picture nine inches by seven can be called 
a card), Miss Emmett’s is easily the best. 
The combination of color is very pleas- 
ing. Miss Emmett’s practice in China 
decoration stands her in good stead here 
and the suggestiveness of the symbols in- 
troduced is noticeable. The stars, the Star, 
the graceful passion vine, the shepherd and 
the sheep, and the angel, whose hands and 
feet are judiciously omitted, all are well 
chosen and nicely toned to bring out the choir 
of boys whosing their carol, ‘* God rest you all, 
good Christians,” with genuine earnestness, 
And, though there may be nothing specially 
original in the grouping of the choir or in the 
idea of the carol singing, yet the card, as a 
whole, is highly creditable to both designer 
and publishers, and is thoroughly pleasing, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the effect of the angel’s head 
when the card is seen from a distance. The 
decoration of Mr. Sandier’s card is extremely 
pretty ; but with no Christmas symbolism and 
no Christmas suggestion, except the motto, 
to any but a very few, comparatively. If 
the Christ Child is intended, the story is 
not very familiar, and the Christ Child 
is not referred to in either Appleton’s or 
Johnson’s Encyclopedia. The little girl’s 
figure stands out boldly, and the color is 
so warm that the child’s bare arms and stock- 
ingless feet catch a glow of the scarlet 
and do not look uncomfortable. On look- 
ing back once more, from this warmth of gold 
and scarlet and white fur, to the former card. 
one is struck with a shiver of night air, and 
sees, more surely than at first, that the little 
boys are singing their waits under the cool and 
starry sky of the “‘ Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht.” 
The special virtue of the other two cards, 
which are much inferior in design to these, is 
their simplicity. The trick of the light from 
the Infant Christ striking on the cherub heads 
is prettily managed in the third card, but 
almost too violently. That, however, has 
probably been exaggerated in the reprodue. | 
tion. 

The English prize competition for Christ- 
mas card designs—which was  suggest- 
ed by Messrs. Prang & Co.’s offer—has 
been entered into by many distinguished 
artists, and the English press has been great- 
ly interested in the result. The London 
judges were Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. H. 8. 
Marks, R. A., and Mr. G. H. Boughton, 
A. R. A. The result to be hoped for by such 
competitions is the developing of good taste 
among the many who are too unesthete 
enough to buy an ugly card, but who will by 
preference choose a better one, if it be offered 
them, with its credentials endorsed on the 
back. 

Now that Messrs. Prang & Co. have re- 
peated their liberal offer for the second New 
York prize competition, in February next, we 
cannot but hope that more of our practiced 
artists will enter the lists and give us cardse— 
if this custom of sending Christmas cards con- 
tinues—that shall as easily surpass the best of 
these as the poorest Christmas card of to-day 
surpasses the little fruit and flower cards of a 
dozen years ago. The judges will be Messrs, 
John La Farge, Louis C. Tiffany, and Samuel 
Colman; the designs to be either in water- 
colors or ofl, of a size from 4 by 7 inches for 
the smallest to 7 by 9 for the largest, mounted 





on a card-board 10 by 12, and must be delivered 
by February 14th, 1881. 


Diblicnl Research, 


Brvescn Bey, in his notes to the forthcom- 
ing new edition of the English translation of 
his “‘ History of Egypt,” contributes a state- 
ment which, if cor:ect, is of some importence. 
According to him, the concluding words of a 
sepulchral monument belonging to Menthu- 
nesu, an officer of Amen-em-hat I and Usurta- 
sen I, of the Twelfth Dynasty, and now in the 
Louvre (©. 1.), run thus: ‘The words which 
this stove contains are an account of that 
which was done by my hand. This took place 
in truth, and no lie and no contradiction is 
contained therein. The Menthu and the Her- 
sh’a were destroyed, and the Polasta of the 
Hittites (Khelau) were overthrown.”’ Mention 
is here made of Polasta, or Philistines, as be- 
ing in the south of Palestine, along with the 
Hittites, as early as the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, many centuries before the age of 
Abraham, It is, at any rate, interesting to find 
the Hittites described as iubabiting the tract 
of country in which they were found by the 
Israclitish patriarchs. Their southward migra 
tion from the north must, accordingly have 
taken place before the appearance of the 
Hyksos; and the tribe from whom Abraham 
purchased the Cave of Machpelah will not have 
been a detachment of the Hyksos invaders of 
Egypt, as bas been supposed, but a colony 
settled in the country long before. Another 
interesting communication made by Brugsch 
Bey is the translation of an inscription on a 
large scarab lately obtained in Egypt by Mde, 
Kaufmann. It relates to Amenopbis III, the 
husband of the Asiatic Queen Thi and father 
of the heretic disk-worshiper, Amenophis IV, 
and runs thus: ‘‘In the 10th year of the reign 
of the King Amenophis III and his chief wife, 
Queen Thi, whose father was called Yua, and 
her mother Thua, a remarkable present was 
brought to His Majesty—namely, Kirgipa, the 
daughter of Satarona, King of Naharaina, and 
the choicest women of her women’s house, in 
all 317 persons.’’ Naharaina is not Mesopo- 
tamia, as was formerly supposed; but has been 
shown by Pognon to be the country in the 
neighborhood of Antioch, watered by the 
Orontes and the Afrin. The inhabitants of it 
ore called by the Assyrian monuments the 
Patinai, the neighbors and kinsmen of the 
Hittites. Both the names Kirgipa and Sat- 
arona have a very Hitite sound, if we may 
judge from the Hittite names preserved in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian records. The Padan- 
Naharaim of Scripture seems to have denoted 
the same district as the Egyptian Naharaina, 
and not to have extended eastward of the 
Euphrates. It is tempting to see in Yua a 
name like Jehu. 





«++eS0 many advocates of the destruction of 
the Four Cities of the Plain by volcanic action, 
relying too inconsiderately on the English 
rendering ‘the Lord rained brimstone out of 
Heaven,” have advocated “showers of 
sulphur” as one among the means of combus- 
tion or,as Tristram hasit, ‘“The whole appear- 
ance points to a shower of hot sulphur and an 
irruption of bitumen upon it,” ‘“‘an earth- 
quake ejecting the bitumen or sulphur from 
the lake,’’ we capnot too often or too attent- 
ively be reminded of the fact that sulphur is 
not of heavenly descent, nor even a product of 
voleanic agency. When it does occur in craters, 
it is only as asublimation of either pure sulphur 
already in existence as an organic product 
on or near the earth’s surface, or of such com- 
bimations as decompose at a high temperature. 
As to the source of the sulpbur of the Lower 
Jordan Valley, Professor Oscar Fraas says: 


‘‘T have geological reasons for denying the 
yoleanic origin of the sulphur from KXhdn 
Hajla most emphatically. Sulphur, like phos- 
phorus, is a product of the organic world, of the 
vegetable, as well as the animal world. Still, 
plants do nov possess nearly so much sulphur 
as animals, Wherever organic bodies bave 
been decomposed in great numbers—as, for 
instance, in old sewers and such like excava- 
tions—sulphur crystals have been found. Sul- 
phur chiefly appears in the later formations 
of the earth—viz., in the Tertiary—because 
there was a greater mass of organic remains 
daring that period than before It is there 
found in connection with ~~ and gypsum. 
In the neighborhood of Jebel Zeit, where it is 
found, there is, in addition to decomposed 
animal and vegetable matter, bitumen, rock- 
oil, and asphalt; or, again in contact, a de- 
composition of gypsum and other salts of 
sulphuric acid. The origin of the sulphur 
indigenous to Hajld, is the same as 
this. A sbort distance to the west is Nedi 
Mis4, with its well-known Moses’s Stone, a 
caleareo-bituminous stone, cut out and carved 
by the Bethlehemites. Bitumen and asphalt 
extend from Mount Quarantana to Rds el- Fesh- 
khah, into the old chalk strata, and the waters 
which have been and are collected there be- 
come, through the decomposition of the 
bitumen, sulphur springs. Such are of frequent 
occurrence on the eastern side. e will not 
be far from the truth if one concludes that the 
oolitic earthy sulphur of Hajid originated in 
old dried-up sulphur springs. The precipitates 
of springs and deposits they may form are in a 
great measure dependent on factors, such, for 
example, as the presence of free carboni id 
in the water, which, ly'ug beyond human reck- 
oning, are rooted in minute che pro- 
cesses.” 


{November 25, 1880. 








 Revsonatities, 


Or Abraham Lincoln the following story 
was recently told by a distinguished metzopol- 
itan divine; ‘‘ At the close of a sctentific con- 
vention, held in Washington, the members 
called in a body at the White House, to see Mr. 
Lincoln. As they were waiting in the East 
Room, the President entered. A member ad- 
dressed him, and, after making some rather 
fulsome remarks, said: ‘Mr. President, we 
trust, during this time of trial in which the 
nation is engaged, God is on our side and will 
give us victory.’ To this Mr. Lincoln replied : 
‘Sir, my concern is not whether God is on our 
side. My great concern is to be on God’s side, 
for God is always right.’”’ 


.--.Lieutenant Flipper, the colored cadet 
who graduated at West Point, three or four 
years since, is reported to be steadily winning 
his way, modestly dofhg his duty and improv- 
ing his opportunities for study at the frontier 
post where he is stationed. While acting as 
counsel fora white non-commissioned officer, 
some time since, he made an argument on the 
admission of certain evidence which showed 
decided ability and careful study of military 
law. 


....Col. E. L. Drake, the first man to sink a 
well in Pennsylvania in search of oil and the 
pioneer in the petroleum business, has just died 
at New BethJehem, in that state. He madea 
fortune, lost it, and in his declining years 
found himself in poverty; but, unlike many of 
the same class, he was not reduced to abject 
want, for the State of Pennsylvania, recogniz- 
ing the benefits she had derived from his in- 
genuity and enterprise, granted him a pension. 


...-Mr. Henry Labouchere, M. P., the editor 
and proprietor of Truth, one of the brightest 
of the London weeklies, is described as “‘a 
scholar of well-digested reading, a traveled 
linguist, a diplomatist of nearly twenty years’ 
training, a shrewd financier, a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, a ready, incisive publie speaker, a 
man of wit, a man of sense, and a man of busi- 
ness, and has made a palpable hit in the House 
of Commons.’ 


....-Ole Bull, by his last will, bequeathed to 
the Museum of Bergen, Norway, a number of 
his jewels, medals, and decorations, given him 
in the course of his long professional career by 
kings, emperors, and other titled personages. 
Included in the bequest is the golden crown, 
set with diamunds and pearls, presented to 
him about ten years ago by citizens of San 
Francisco. 


.... When Garibaldi reached Milan, recently, 
the multitude which had assembled to greet 
him was so great and so enthusiastic that one 
of the horses drawing his carriage fell, suaffo- 
cated, to the ground. and the others were then 
detached, the shouting people themselves 
drawing the carriage to the hotel. 


....M. Gambetta, the distinguished French- 
man, is said to be a delightful talker and mas- 
ter of the arts of persuasion. One of the 
functionaries, who has had abundant opportu- 
nity to see his control over men of various 
nationalities, explains it in the phrase ‘‘ C’est 
un grande charmeur.”’ 


....Mr. Thomas Hughes, who sailed last 
week, is said to have told a friend in Boston 
that his ‘‘Tom Brown” was intended as a 
portrait of Dean Stanley, and that a gentleman 
now a distinguished officer in the East Indies 
was the original of East. 


....M. De Choisene, the new French Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, took part as a 
scldier in the Crimean and Italian campaigns 
and was decorated by the Emperor for gal- 
lantry. 


...-There is a rumor that General E. O. C, 
Ord, of the United States Army, is to be re- 
tired, and that General Miles will be appoint- 
ed a brigadier-general, to succeed to the va- 
cancy. 

...-Professor Henry Fawcett, the distin- 
guished writer on politico-economic subjects 
and English postmaster-general, will, it is said, 
visit the United States during the fall of next 
year. 

...-The divorced wife of the Rev. Newman 
Hall has been married, at Great Yarmouth, En- 
gland, to the groom whose name was promi- 
nently mentioned in the divorce suit. 


....Sir Edward Thornton, British minister to 
Washington, and family were among the pas- 
sengers by the “Bothnia,” from Liverpool, 
which arrived in this city recently. 


....Mr. Henry Clay, the grandson of the dis- 
tinguished statesman of that name, who joined 
the Howgate Expedition, intends to spend the 
winter at Rittenbenk, Greenland. 


....Prinee Roland Bonaparte, the son of 
Prince Pierre and the-young man who is about 
to marry the wealthy Mile. Blanc, is sajd to 





have a strikingly fine physique. . 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Science. 


Borayists are compelled, for the sake of 
classification, to regard leaves as separate 
organs and to treat of them as essentially dift- 
ferent from stems. But from time to time 
fmtermediate forms appear, and the structure 
seems neither stem nor leaves, in the usual 
ecceptation of the terms; and, besides, this 
intermediate structure performs the usual 
separate functions of one or the other. Thus 
in the stem of the cactus the usual functions 
of the leaf is performed by the bark, and what 
the systematic botanist would call the leaf is 
early deciduous, or falls almost as soon 
as formed. On the other hand, the “needles,” 
as the leaves of pines are called, are modified 
branches, which perform the offices of leaves. 
It is more than probable that what is structur- 
ally called stem is but modified leaf, as the 
morphologist would say. New facts illustrat- 
ing this are continually coming to light. The 
readers of THEINDEPENDENT during the time of 
the United States Centennial Exposition may 
remember an account of a curious Portuguese 
African plant which satisfied itself by pushing 
out two enormous cotyledons—in the speci- 
men exhibited about ten feet long and two 
wide—and that these continued to act as leaves 
during the whole life of the plant. It con- 
tinued to enlarge its underground trunk for 
perhaps a century; but these two leaf-like 
bodies were all, except the annual cone-like 
flowers, that appeared above ground. This 
curious plant is known botanically as Wel- 
witschia mirabilis. One of the most wonderful 
things about if was that mere cotyledons 
should have such an immense longevity. 
There were no connecting links between this 
fact and other physiological facts, such as we 





usually find in morphological structure, and it, 


is remarkable how they ever came to be ad- 
mitted as cotyledons by morphologists general- 
ly. Recently seeds have been raisedin Kew, and 
now it is found that the Welwitschia has cotyle- 
dons the office of which is to nourish the young 
plant and then die, just as other cotyledons do, 
and that the supposed leaf-like cotyledons are 
modified branches, much abvut as other “‘ pine- 
needles’? are. The discovery is regarded with 
great interest by morphologists, as showing 
that their favorite study is not a mere specula- 
tion, but is far on the road toward an exact 
science. ; 


...-The sensitiveness of the telephone and 
human ear is something wonderful. Trow- 
bridge, of Cambridge, found that if wires 
from a telephone were plunged into the earth 
at two points fifty feet apart and in the direc- 
tion of the line connecting Boston and Cam- 
bridge, the beats of the Cambridge Observ- 
atory clock could be distinctly heard. If the 
points are taken in a direction at right angles 
to this, nothing is audible. The clock sends 
its beats to Boston over a wire which goes to 
earth both at Cambridge and Boston, and the 
return current passes through the earth be- 
tween the cities. The small portion of this 
return current which is caught in the manner 
mentioned is enough to hear by. Trowbridge 
suggests that if two points in Europe, say in 
Spain and England, were connected by a wire 
going to earth at the ends, and if a powerful 
current in this wire were closed and inter- 
rupted, as in telegraphing, then an observer in 
the United States might hear the signals by 
means of a telephone inserted in a line extend- 
ing from Maine to Florida and *‘ grounded” 
at its extremitiés. Certainly this is theoret- 
ically possible, however it might turn out in 
practice. 

....Winnecke considers it highly probable 
that Hartwig’s Comet, now rapidly passing ont 
of sight, is identical with one observed in 1506, 
both in Europe and in China. He finds that 
the elements of Hartwig’s Comet would have 
given it in 1506 a path agreeing perfectly with 
the position then observed. The old observa- 
tions were so rough, however, that Hind con- 
siders the identity of the two comets as only 
possible, rather than probable. Swift’s Comet 
has grown very faint and considerably increased 
the rapidity of its motion toward the north- 
east. A writer in The Science Observer calls at- 
tention to the remarkable agreement between 
its elements and those of Comet III, 1869, an 
agreement so close as to make it almost cer 
tain that Swift’s Comet moves in an elliptic 
orbit, with a period of only 11 years. It is 
now perfectly evident that neither Swift’s nor 
Hartwig’s Comet can be identified with the 
comet of 1812. 

....An interesting paper on the color of 
flowers has recently been read before the 
Vaudois Society of Natural History by Prof. 
Schueltzler. His conclusions are that green in 
the matter of chlorophyl is the only color that 


the plant derives through the agency of light. 
This color i« the direct result of vital action. 
After this mere —- poten y Sy the 
chlorophyl and mui-fy the color. , alka- 
lies, cae, and various other products of 
plants here come into play, and furnish a rea- 
son for their existeace which has not before 
been thought of, 





J 7 
Missions, 
W28EN we had our last information, August 
12th, about the Victoria Nyanza Mission of 
the Church Society, there had been a revival of 


the old heathen religion, and Mtesa had been 


visited by lubare, or spirits of the Lake, and 
had rejected both Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism for the religion of his fathers. It was 
hoped that this reversion would be of short 
duration, and further information has been 
looked for with considerable anxiety. Accord- 
ing tothe Church Missionary Intelligencer for 
November, another batch of letters has been 
received from the missionaries, extending 
from February 21st to August 14th. Mr. Mackay 
wrote February 2ist that Mr. Litchfield was 
about to go north to Lado, to consult Dr. 
Emin Bey in regard to his health. Subsequent 
letters show that Mr. Litchfield was turned 
back, before he reached Lado, by the King of 
Unyoro, who had captured Mruli, and was 
compelled to go south to Mpwapwa, to consult 
Dr. Baxter. Mr. Mackay goes on to say that 
all was quiet at Rubaga and nothing more was 
heard about the lubare. Some of those who 
had been most unfriendly were again on good 
terms with the missionaries. Mtesa himself 
was urging his chiefs to learn to read and try 
to prepare themselves for the world to come. 
The missionaries had promised to build him a 
boat for use on the Lake. A letter from Mr. 
Pearson, dated March 5th, states that the 
Waganda have been beaten by the Wasoga and 
the Wanuma, and are losiog their prestige, 
making the possibility of a raid on Uganda 
by no means remote. Mr. Litchfield wrote from 
Uyui, June 7th, where he had arrived, on 
his way to Mpwapwa. He met at Kagel, at 
the south of the Lake, a party of Roman Cath- 
olic priests, all sick, who were on their way to 
the West Coast of the Lake, to found a mis- 
sion. Mr. Copplestone, who is in charge of 
the station at Uyui, welcomed Mr. Litchfield, 
having been very sick himself, and Mr. L. de- 
cided not to go on to Mpwapwa, but try the 
effects of living at Uyui. He writes that he is 
broken down in health; but he does not want 
to be afurther charge to the Society and hopes 
he may improve at Uyui, where he desires to be 
allowed to remain, in preference to Uganda. 
Speaking of the methods of the Cath- 
olic missionaries in Uganda, Mr. Litchfield 
says that one of them, M. Barbot, who was 
his traveling companion for some time, told 
him that their plan is to buy up (!) little boys 
and girls and educate them. Mr. Mackay, who 
accompanied Mr. Litchfield to Uyui, wrote 
from that place, June 9th, that he was resolved 
to hold on in Uganda, whither he was to return 
in a few days, at all hazards. The Roman 
Catholics were to establish missions in Karagué 
and Buzongoro. They were heartily tired of 
Uganda. Mr. Mackay adds that the correct 
pronounciation of Mtesa’s country is Buganda, 
and, instead of Rubaga (capital), he writes 
Kibuga. The ntelligencer editorially -re_ 
ferring to the general character of the news 
from Uganda, says the missionaries have 
been wont to write fully and freely of the 
unfavorable side of affairs; but there is a 
bright side, of which a glimpse is given in Mr 
Litchfield’s letter, where he says: ‘‘1 have in- 
varibly found the poor people ready and eager 
to listen to the story of the Cross. Numbers 
of instances rise up before me, as I write, when 
the hearers have testified their astonishment 
and joy at the love of Jesus in dying for them.” 
The editor adds: ‘It does not follow that we 
shall under all circumstances be able’’ to main- 
tain the mission in Uganda; but, regarding the 
reverses as but temporary, the Society feels 
encouraged to hope for better things. Although 
Mtesa’s decree against Christianity has not yet 
been recalled, there is no actual bar in the way 
of the missionaries. 


«eeeThe Chureh Missionary Society is con- 
cerned about the safety of Frere Town, East 
Africa. Frere Town is a settlement of slaves 
captured on the high seas. Educational and 
evangelistic work is carried on among them 
and their condition and pleasant surroundings 
have induced many of the slaves of the sur- 
rowading country to run away from their mas- 
ters and seck an asylum in the mission settle- 
ment. Frere Town is not on British soil, so 
that the missionaries are compelled to give the 
slaves up whenever they are claimed and 
proofs of ownership are given by the masters; 
but this always gives an opportunity for alec- 
ture to the masters on theircruelty to the slaves, 
and often fair treatment is thereby secured. As 
a matter of course, the Arabs chafe under the 
presence of the settlement, and in September 
they and the Suahili organized an army and in- 
vested Frere Town ; but the freed slaves were 
prepared to defend themselves to the last ex. 
tremity. The latest information, by mail, does 
not indicate what was the result of the attack ; 
but it is to be presumed that if it had been 
successful news of it would have been sent to 
England by telegraph. 





The Funiay-school, 


LESSON FOR. CEMBER 5th. 


THE LAST DAYS OF JACOB.—Gew. xivin, 
8—22. 


Notes.—“ Jsrael..""—That is, Jacob. sad | 
will bless them.’’—Great importance was set upon 
receiving a father’s blessing, which was deemed 
as prophetic. “ He bowed himself.”"—The 
oriental sign of extreme respect.  Guid- 
ing his hands wittingly.""—He croesed his hands 
intentionally. Manasseh being the oldest, it 
would seem proper to his father, Joseph, that 
Jacob should put his right hand on his head 
and his left hand on the head of the younger, 
Ephraim. But Jacob purposely reversed this, 
in accordance with Ephraim’s subsequent 
superiority as a tribe, being the chief of the 
tribes of Northern Israel.——‘‘ The angel 
which redeemed me from all ent.’—The same as 
God, mentioned twice before, only here thought 
of as revealed and communicating with tbe 
patriarch. It would be too much to imagine 
that the threefold mention of God was in blind 
recognition of the Trinity. It was merely an em- 
phatic, rhetorical way of speaking. “* Which 
redeemed me.”’—Delivered me as from Laban and 
Esau. ** Let my name be named on them.” — 
Let them be counted as my sons. According- 
ly, they had equal lot in the division of the land 
of Canaan with their uncles. “ His seed 
shall become a multitude of nations.’’—Rather, 1 
fullness of nations, a great multitude. 
“In thee shall Israel bless,’’—That is, in future 
times let my descendants of the people of Israc] 
use thy posterity as a symbol of a prosperous 
multitude, and when they wish to bless any one, 
let them say: God make thee as Ephraim an 
Manasseb. ‘* One portion above thy brethren.’ 
—They had one lot or tribe each in Canaan. 
while Joseph had two. ** Out of the hand of 
the Amorite.”’—See chap. xxxiv, 25. The refer 
ence is to the act of Simeon and Levi, in all 
probability, as that is the only case of violent 
conquest mentioned in Jacob’s history. 

Instruction.—To-day’s lessons are from a 
death-bed ; and a death-bed, especially of a 
good father or mother, is a very instructive 
place to be at. One who has seen such a 
death-bed is very likely to be more serious 
afterward. He sees how unimportant are these 
eurthly things, and how valuable, at last, is a 
good life. 

However dim one’s eyes may be and how- 
ever the physical strength may fail, the old 
man will not forget the love for his children, 
and his desire that they and their children may 
do well in the world. 

Children should take a pride in their parents 
and grandparents. The old man or woman 
must be honored. Never laugh at old age. 
Respect it and seek its blessing. 

How often God does better for us than we 
had expected. Weexpected evil; but waited 
awhile, and all came out well. Let us have 
faith in God. 

Joseph’s plan and Jacob’s in reference to the 
boys clashed. Joseph was looking from the 
standpoint of his own partiality; but Jacob 
from that of the divine plans. We plan, but 
God overrules ; and our duty is, like Joseph, to 
submit. 

It is a happy thing that the old habit of giv 
ing the oldest son sp’ cial privileges has passed 
away with us. It is still kept up in England. 
and is the cause of great evil and injury. The 
oldest son is not always the most deserving, 
and this case of Ephraim is an early protest 
against it. 

It is sweet to recall all God’s past goodness 
with one. So Jacob remembered how God 
had blessed his fathers and himself, and re- 
deemed him from all his enemies; and he was 
sure God would be equally the friend of his 
children’s children. That is a reasonable 
faith. He is a covenant-keeping God. 

There is no earthly blessing like a family of 
good children. The house is to be pitied in 
which there are no children. Because children 
are a gift from the Lord, early marriages are to 
be desired. 

Jacob was not afraid to die. He spoke of it 
cheerfully. He looked forward to the future 
of his descendants. We may look forward to 
something better, even to the inheritance of 
God’s saints. 

Men die, but God lives. We think some- 
times, when some great or good person on 
whom we have depended is taken away, that 
everything is left dark and hopeless. But 
God’s kind providence survives and God can 
fill thé place of the departed. Joseph filled the 
place of Jacob. And, later still, when there 
was no Joseph at court and when everything 
seemed most Lopeless, God raised up a greater 
than Joseph, a Moses, and then a Joshua, to 
lead bis people to the promised land. 
Especially is it to be remembered that, when 
parents or teachers are taken away, hope is not 
gone. Their children or their successors must 
be ready to take up their work and do it as 
well as they can, 
































Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BARBOUR, H. H., Norwalk, Conn., accepts 
call to North ch., Newark, N. J. 

BUTTERWORTH, Joszrn, ord. at Colchester 
Borough, Conn. 

CALLAWAY, 8. P., called to West Point, Ga. 

COWART, W. M., accepts call to Hines, Bul- 
lock Co., Ga, 

DAY, Henry, D.D., will supply Topeka, Kan, 

FOSTER, F. W., ord. in New York City, N. Y. 

GUSSMAN, WitittaAM, Montowese, Conn., 
accepts call to Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, J. W., ord. at Roseville, Ky. 

PRYOR, C. N., ord. in Georgetown, D. C. 

READ, D.D., Brewster Station, N. Y., resigns, 
and goes to Cleveland, O. 

SHIVERS, Joun A., supplies Little Brier 
Creek, Ga., another year. 

STANSBURY, 8. T., Willoughby Avenue ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

STEPHENS, L. W., will supply Hartwell, Ga., 
next year. 

VASSAR, T. E., Flemington, accepts call to 
South ch., Nework, N. J. 

WHT ae, A. N., settles at Eatontown, 


WHITTEMORE, J. L., removes to London- 
derry, N. H., but not as pastor. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
— * ADDISON, inst. at St. John, 


DUNGAN, G. W., accepts call to Hastings, Ia. 

FIELD, Ricnarpn E., dismissed from pastor of 
Puritan ch., Brooklyn, N Y. 

HALL, ABER? E., inst. at Lempoter, N. H. 

HENDRICKSON, W. A., Watertown, Wis., 
resigns. 

HUTCHINSON, H. H., North Edgecombe, 
Me., resigns 

HOOPER, J., Martinez, Cal., invited to Stock- 
ton. Cal., one year. 

MARSH, C. A., ord. at Cheboygan, Mich. 

McARTHOUR, H. G., Beloit, accepts call to 
Fort Atkinson, Wis, 

OLDS, A. D. Conewango, accepts call to 
Evans, N. Y. 

PENTECOST. Geonce F , celled to Tompkins- 
ave. ch.. Brookiyn, N, Y. 

PERKINS, Francis B., inst. at Stockbridge, 
Mass. 

SAVAGE, W. J , Canton, Mass., resiens, 

SHOPPE, W. G., inst. at Pepperell, Mass. 

is “opm M., accepts call to Emmetteburg, 
a. 


THOMPSON, Frank, Windham, called to 
Wilton, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


DAVIES, P. 8., inst at Midland City, Mich. 
DYER, Francis, inst. at Maytield, N. Y. 
GASTON, C. H., settles at Evans’s Mills. N. Y. 
GILSON, 8. 8., accepts call to Denison, O. 
LOCKWOOD, I. J., called to Highland, N. ¥. 
MITCHELL, 8. 8., has entered upon his labors 
as pastor of First ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
NORTHROP. Georae E., will serve the church 
at Afton, N. Y. 

RALSTON, J. Grier, D.D., LL.D., died at 
Mortistown, Penn., recently, aged 64. 
RICE, W1t.14M A., Wolcott, called to Johns- 

town, N. Y. 
SMITH, G. R., accepts call to Marcellus, N. Y. 
THOMPSON, 8. H., inst. at Govanstown, Mo. 
VAN FLEET, Guilderland, N. Y., accepts call 
to Ref. (Dutch) ch. at Brookdale, N. J. 
WILKINS, Cores R., Howells, N. Y., died, 
recently 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BIRDSALL, Extas, Stockton, accepts call to 
Los Angelos, Cal. 

BURFORD, SprvrLie, Jamestown, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GORRELL, A. V., Defiance, accepts call to 
Toledo, O. 

HALL, A. Kinney, Livingston, Ala., accepts 
call to Owensboro, Ky. 

LEWIS, Ronert W., Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
has become chaplain of the English Chap- 
el at Cassel, Germany. 

— W. A. W., settles at New Hartford, 


RAYMOND, W. W., Hiilsdale, Mich., accepts 
call to Goshen, Ind. 

SYLE, E. W., D.D., has entered upon mission- 
ary work in the parish of St. Jobns’, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

WHITAKER, Artuvr, accepts call to Church 
of Ascension, Brooklyn, N: ¥. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BROWN, C. 8., pastor of Five Points Misston, 
New York Methodist Conference, died, re- 
cently, aged 45. 

BRUCE, Witu1am, D.D., rrofessor in U. P. 
Seminary, Xenia, O., died, November 11th, 
aged 53. 

FRIERSON, 8. R., South. Presbyterian, died, 
recently, at Harkville, Miss. 

GRAHAM, J. F., of U. P. Ch., died at Denver, 
Col., recently. 

MANDEVILLE, C. E., has become presiding 
elder of the Rockford district of the Rock 
River M. E. Conference. 

RUHL, J. B., Reformed (German), removes to 
Nappanee, Ind. 

SANDOE, W. B., Reformed (German), Butler, 
Penn., resigns. 

SIMS, C. N., D.D., Summerfield, M. E. ch. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., elected chancellor o 
Syracuse University. 

WOLLE. Epwakp 8., Moravisn, ord. deacon 
aud installed in Brooklyu, N. ¥. 
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Literature, 


The orompt mention in our ist of “ Books of the Week" 
wt! be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 





Owe of the greatest needs in biblical lit- 
erature just now is a good critical editign of 
the Septuagint. A great deal of material is 
massed together in the expensive edition of 
Holmes and Parsons; and more is added, and 
that of great value, in the collation, of the 
textus receptus (whatever that term means), with 
the Alexandrine and Vatican manuscripts, 
which forms the appendix to the later editions 
of Tischendort’s Septuagint. This Iast is the 
best, and, indeed, almost the only eritical edi- 
tion thus far, and extremely convenient to use 
in connection with either the Hebrew or any 
version of the Old Testament. The latest 
edition in the field is Bageter’s Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament, with the Greek 
and English in parallel columns. The type is 
good and the size of the book convenient. 
Also the English rendering is fair, aud the 
scanty foot-notes and marginal references are 
good, as far as they go. To one who merely 
wishes to know what is in the ancient Greek 
version of the Old Testament, and just to read 
it through, it is useful; but otherwise it is of 
little worth. In those books where the com- 
ponent parts are arranged differently from the 
Hebrew—as the different prophecies in the 
Book of Jeremiah and certain portions of the 
Pentateuch—this edition gives no hint that any 
other arrangement exists in the Hebrew and 
our common English, and he is forced to hunt 
through the whole book in’ order to find the 
corresponding passages. Other editions give 
both numberings, which sometimes differ very 
widely—by transposition, and not merely by 
being pushed one place back or forward, as in 
the Psalms. This edition, moreover, contains 
no part of the Apocrypha, which all scholars 
admit to be an integral portion of the collected 
books called the Septuagint, though they may 
not be canonical books. In Daniel, also, it 
gives only Theodotion’s version, and not that 
of the Seventy. The better editions generally 
give both. To the student this book is exas- 
perating, and to the common reader it can be 
used for comparison only with great and re- 
peated inconvenience. Far more conventent 
are Van Ess’s, Mills’s, the Oxford handy three- 
volume edition, the two-volume Cambridge 
edition, the Glasgow edition of trying type. 
Bagster’s has merely the advantage of good 
type, which is a poor offset to its great de- 
ficiencies.- Bagster’s Old Testament Hebrew 
and English, in Parallel Columns, has the de- 
cided advantage over his Septuagint, that it is 
arranged in the order of the books of the text, 
and not according to the English version. It 
is, like that, a handsome, thick, square vol- 
ume, The type is fair, with the vowel-points 
thinner than they should be for comfortable 
vision. The volume is useful for those who 
need in reading Hebrew to have the English 
version before them ; but for such the appen- 
dix, which has lists of Jewish sections anda 
Masoretic key in Hebrew and Latin, is perfectly 
useless, 





..We have two books this week which 
seem to show that the Japanese excitement is 
now taking a step up and rising into the lit- 
erary stage. These publications seem to show 
that the public, who have been somewhat 
tired of Japanese wares and bric-d-brac, are 
now curious for higher knowledge of the life, 
literature, and intellectual products of the in- 
teresting people to whom we refer. The 
Messrs, Putnam’s Sons have issued a handsome 
volume, The Loyal Ronins, an historical ro- 
mance, translated from the Japanese of 
Tamenaga Shunsui by Shiuiehiro Saito ara 
Edward Greey. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and great pains have been taken with 
them. They are all the more interesting as they 
come directly from a native artist, Kei-Sai 
Yei-Sen, of Yeddo. The book is thoroughly 
Japanese and not disguised in the American 
translation. Itis a tale of clansmen who, in 
what seems to us a lawless way, set about and 
achieved the avenging of their lord. The 
illustrations have the great merits, as well as 
defects, of all Japanese work. The lights and 
shades are very strong. They are full of life 
and action, and marvelous results in the way 
of impression are often accomplished by lines 
which, when you attempt to trace them, seem 
too poor and simple to have any effect whatever. 
——— The other Japanese book to which we 
refer is Japanese Fairy World, stories from the 
wonder-lore of Japav, by William Elliot Griffis 
(James H. Barhyte, Schenectady). Thig vol- 
ume is also illustrated by a native artist, 
Ozawa, of Tokio, but not so richly nor in an 
equally striking manner as the first. The 
stories in this book, though drawn from the 
Japanese, are told by the author in his own 
manner. Mr. Griffis is known to our readers 
and some of the tales in this volume have 
already been read a ow: columns. Mr. Griffis 
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is well qualified for his work, having been for 
a long time resident in the country. He 
assures us that he has taken no liberties with 
the originals. We are glad, however, that 
he has not introduced the tales of blood 
and passion which we have supposed to 
be the common law of Japanese books. “The 
meeting of the Star Lovers’ and the enticing 
of the goddess from her cave will surely 
entice any boy’s heart back again into it. 
The “Two Frogs” are amusing specimens 
of Japanese humor. We expect that these 
thirty-four select: tales will be a rich prize 
in many a home this winter. Still 
among books referring to the far East, 
we find Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journey to Siam and Java, with Descriptions of 
Vochin China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the 
Malay Archipelago, by Thomas W. Knox 
(Harper & Brothers). The book abounds in 
good illustrations, is printed on good paper 
and on good type, and is a handsome and good 
book for a gift-book to young people. 


.. Through the Light Continent; or, The 
United States in 1877-8, by William Saunders 
(Cassell, Petter & Galpin), is a book to be read 
in America with greater profit than in England. 
For the purpose we have in mind, it really does 
not signify much whether the book takes a fa- 
vorable or an unfavorable view of the people 
andthe country. It happensthat Mr. Saunders 
writes in a highly appreciative strain, and on 
that account his chapters are the more pleas- 
ant to read, even when they deal with us in 
the way of blunt, unsparing honesty. Such 
books ought to be read, not merely because we 
require something to put us into a humble or 
self-depreciative tone (that being, in our view, 
a matter that may be very much overdone); but 
because the simple, healthy facts are here 
stated in an intelligent and friendly way, and 
because next tothe good which we may expect 
from traveling ourselves is the good that comes 
from the observation of competent foreigners 
traveling here. It is a fair question whether 
the sum total of benefit we received from the 
travels abroad of all our own citizens who 
visited other countries in the first quarter of 
this century was equal to that which accrued 
to us from the visit of de Tocqueville and the 
work on our Democracy which resulted from 
his observations while here. Mr. Saunders’s 
book is not to be compared in power nor in 
penetration with that earlier and most import- 
ant volume; but it adopts a similar tone—is 
friendly, yet open, free, and honest. It treats 
of a great variety of topics, social and political, 
and collects a large amount of statistics 
for comparison with the tables of other 
countries. We are glad to see thai his 
honest pen has done something to prick the 
popular delusion as to the comfort and value 
of “drawing-room” cars and “ sleepers” and 
the folk employed about them. The impres- 
sion this traveler received at Washington was 
one which promises well forthe Republic. He 
seems to have been himself so much more 
favorably impressed than he expected to be 
that it almost took from him the courage of 
his opinions, and, on writing ont his notes after- 
ward, he feels bound to insert a few curiously 
apologetic words. So, too, in the matter of 
taxation, after summing up everything, he 
comes to the gratifying conclusion that our 
taxes stand as about one to two compared with 
those of Great Britain. So, also, in his exam- 
ination of the *‘temperance’’ question, after 
bringing all accessible facts together, he has 
reached the conclusion that the amount of 
alcoholic beverage consumed iv this country 
per person is about one-half that in Great 
Britain. The book is printed in a neat, open 
way, which encourages a reader not to omit the 
dry facts. 





..-From ohn Wiley Sons, agents for 
Bagster’s publications, we have received two 
of the most useful books on Assyrian and 
Chaldean discoveries written in the English 
language. One of these George Smith’s 
The Assyrian Eponym Canon, published, we 
believe, in 1875, though Bagster’s publications 
have the vicious way of bearing no date. The 
title of this cheap volume conveys to the ordi- 
nary scholar no intimation of its value. It 
contains, first, a translation of all the Assyrian 
eponym lists, for the purpose of settling Assy- 
rian and biblical chronology. The Assyrians 
had a system, like the consular system of the 
Romans, of naming the successive years after 
certain high officers, beginning with the king 
in the first year of hie reign. The lists of 
these, preserved, are invaluable for chro- 
nology. Mr. Smith does not definitely 
state his conclusions —probably begause 
he did not wish to antagonize his chief 
patron, Mr. Boscawen, now deceased, who had 
a private and impracticable system, which he 
defended with great energy; but the most 


valuable portion of the book for the ordinary 
reader is the last, in which George Smith has 
collected translations of all the portions of 
the annals of the Assyrian kings that have 
been excavated in Nineveh, so far as they bear 
on sacred histe«y. Their «cqunts of their 


campaigns in Syria and Palestine are put in 
this convenient form, and thus made accessi- 
ble to students of the Bible. To such we rec- 
ommend it as extremely valuable, althouch 
mith’s careless literary workmanship some- 
times confuseaone. Thus, Sargon’s campaigns 
have the heading in capitals ‘“ Reign of 
Sargon’; but when we come (p. 131) to 
Sennacherib’s or (p. 137) to Esarhaddon’s, 
we have no general heading, and may be 
misled. The other book of which we 
speak is Studies on the Times of Abraham, 
by the Rev. H. J. Tomkins. In this hand- 
some and excellent volume there has been col- 
lected, with great industry, from all sources, 
whatever would illustrate the life of Abraham 
in Ur of the Chaldees, in Egypt, and in Ca- 
naan. There is thus gathered, incidentally, 
very admirable accounts of the life and relig- 
ious belief of that early period. The {llustra- 
tions are selected with great judgment and are 
of much value. We know of no book in this 
line more useful. It would be appreciated by 
any intelligent clergyman-or student of the 
Bible, and it is, up to its date of two years 
ago, we believe, quite trustworthy. 


..Messrs. Donnelly, Ganette & Loyd, of 
Chicago, send us a musical work of a kind 
which we do not remember to have seen— 
How to Understand Music: a Concise Course in 
Musical Intelligence and Taste, by W. 8. B 
Matthews. This book does not aim to teach 
counterpoint, nor to discuss the theory, or per- 
haps we should more truly say the theories, of 
the divine art. Its aim is simply to show a 
hearer of ordinary intelligence and sensibility 
how to listen to music with enjoyment and 
profit. No more common mistake prevails 
than that a hearer furnished with natural taste, 
sense, and sensibility is in a good condition to 
hear good music, unless it be the further mis- 
take—which is almost sure to followin the 
wake of the first—viz., that good music may 
be defined to be that music which gives pleas- 
ure to such a hearer. The fact is that 
the hearer requires an education to hear, 
as truly as the performer requires an educa- 
tion for his part. We say requires it as truly; 
not that he needs so much, so thorough, nor 
so costly an education. It is a much simpler 
affair to acquire ; but it needs to be acquired. 
Nature does not develop of itself into an ability 
to understand symphonies and sonatas and be 
pleased by them. This book of Mr. Matthews’s 
proposes its contribution to meet this need, 
and we submit that the occasion for the work 
is well caught and well conceived. We are 
not sure that the author has stuck to his theme 
as strictly as he might throughout the chapters. 
We do not see that the biographies at the close 
contribute very much to his purpose. Probably 
no one would care to possess the book for its 
biographies. We, therefore, should hope that 
the second edition would enlarge the criticism 
and the suggestive part of the book, and cut 
down the biographical, and in general hold it 
in strict bounds and contributive to the main 
design of the book. 


«- -It is not often that what is called “light 
literature’? can command the services of so 
learned and scholarly a man as Prof. Georg 
Ebers, of Leipsic. We may add that not many 
of the learned and scholarly gens, should they 
give their pens to romance, would achieve—not, 
at least, in Germany—the success of a ninth 
edition. Ye may doubt whether under ordinary 
circumstances Prof. Ebers himself would have 
felt justified in turning aside from the path of 
laborious research and accurate authorship to 
which his life was devoted; but in'the midst of 
serious and exhausting studies he was pros- 
trated by what promised to be a protracted 
and perhaps permanent illness. For most of 
the time unable to give bimself to study and 
in his better days forbidden to exert himself, 
the happy thought was suggested of turning 
his knowledge to account by the composition 
of some historical romance to illustrate the an- 
cient world he knew so well. “‘Uarda,” “Homo 
Sum,”’ and ‘‘An Egyptian Princess” were the 
result, They met with an immense and quick 
success in Germany and have all been translat- 
ed. We now have a new edition of An Ey7yptian 
Princess, in the size and form of the famous 
Tauchnitz Library, translated by Eleanor Grove 
and published by William 8. Gottsberger, New 
York. We understand that this is the only 
authorized American edition, and that it has 
been revised and enlarged from the latest Ger- 
man edition—the ninth. This ninth edition was 
worked over by the author, especially in the 
notes, which have this special value that they 
present the historical data on which the narra- 
tive rests, and aid the reader to decide how far 
literary and romantic influences have affected 
the description of the ancient life of which it 
treats. . 

....The Analytical Concordance of the Bible 
is not a reworked Cruden. Robert Young, 
LL.D., the editor, has spent,as he tells us in 
the preface, “‘ very many years’ on the book 
and worked it up to aplan of hisown. The 








Hebrew and Greek originals are given after 
each word, so as to put a certain amount of 
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scholarly imformation witbin reach of simple 
readers of the English Bible. There may be 
considerable value in this introduction of 
Greek and Hebrew into the vocabularies. It 
may serve to refresh the minds of students, 
who have some knowledge but who are not 
in the habit of profound study. It may furnish 
others, whose scholarship is yet more element- 
ary, with acertain amount of intellectual grati- 

fication to have these originals spread out be- 

fore them, as they look up the words in their 

native English; and, besides this, it is always & 

help to students in all degrees of proficiency 

to have the original under view, as well as the 

translation. The theological position of Dr. 

Young is devout and orthodox on the subject 

of inspiration, but we do not find so much 

Calvinism of the high and strained sort in his 

definitions as in the pages of his well-known 

predecessor. As biblical geography may be 

said to have been born since Craden’s day, 

there has been incorporated into this book con- 

siderable information-on that topic, and en 
biblical antiquities as well. The incorporation 
of this matter is another evidence of the influ- 
ence the attempt to make books for the million 
has in transforming dictionaries into encyclo- 
pedias. This new concordance is published by 
the American Book Exchange, New York. 


.. We have received from the Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers New Bed Time Stories, the third 
volume of the “ Bed-Time Series,” by Louise 
Chandler Moulton. The only caution we are 
disposed to suggest with regard to these stories 
is that they should not be used too near bed- 
time—not, at least, by persons who have any 
difficulty in sleeping. They are not sedative 
at all. A brighter, a more perturbative little 
volume of stories it would be hard to find. The 
style in which they are written is simple and 
youthful. The plots are not too subtle nor too 
intricate and turn on points that must be 
effective with young readers. 


..We observe that the Messrs. Harpers 
have just published a good edition, in two 
volumes, of Justin McCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victo- 
ria to the General Election of 1880. This history 
has been widely read and criticised, and has 
now taken an acknowledged position in all 
libraries, public and private. This reprint by 
the Messrs. Harper will furnish buyers who 
want a good book at moderate cost the oppor- 
tunity to suit themselves. 


.-Horace E. Scudder has made a delightful 
volume of ‘selections from his stories. Some 
of them are most delightful. Certainly, enough 
of them deserve this praise to lend wings to 
this latest volume, Stories and Romances 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Amore thoroughly 
original and characteristic sketch than that of 
the Wigglesworth who was “left over from 
the last century”? does not often issue from 
the press. 
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Pictures of of Bird-Life 
in Picture and Story. 


By the Rey. M. D. Watkins, M.A. Illustrated 
with full-page pictures by Giacomelli;: 
also a large number of smaller illustra- 
tions. Cloth, full-gilt sides and edges, 
$10; Turkey morocco extra, $17.50. 


“A special feature of this really magnificent and 
sum, tuous work is its superb illustrations by Giaco. 
melli. They are almost beyond praise, so perfect are 
they in every detail, so elaborately and elegantly 
drawn, and 80 artistically engraved ; and the work is 
as and 1 tive as entertaining.” —Phila. 
Chronicle-Herald. 


The Bible Gallery. 


Containing a selection of 100 of the finest 
drawings of Gustav Doré, with descrip- 
tive letter-press by T. R. Chambers, D.D. 
Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, $6; full 
Turkey morocco, $10. 


This is a volume of remarkable elegance. No more 
suitable gift-book for the Holidays can be purchased. 
It is elegant in app ble in matter, and 
containing the best of Doré's illustrations of the 
Bible. 


Great Painters of 
Christendom. 


By J. Forbes Robinson. With many illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal 4to, 448 pp., 
cloth, full gilt sides and edges, $10; half- 
mor., $15 ; full mor., $20. 


Containing critical notices of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, French, anti English Schools 
of Painting, with Biographical Sketches of the fore- 
most artists of each school, accompanied by portraits 
and engravings after the most celebrated works. 

The illustrations are exceedingly well selected and 
well executed, including nearly every famous and 
important work necessary to a comprehensive survey 
of the subject. 


Dore’s Adventures of 
Munchausen. 
With thirty-one full-page engravings by Gus- 


tav Doré. New Edition. Royal 4to, 242 
pp., cloth, $3.50. 
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Translated by C. Rollin Tilton. 1 vol. 
extra crown 4to, 408 pp., with nearly 200 
original illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
$6; Turkey mor., $12. 


In this handsome quarto volume the manners and 
customs of the people of Morocco are fully described 
by an intelligent traveler and profusely {llustrated. 
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Flowers. 
First Series. With Descriptive Text by Shirley 
Hibberd, and forty full-page colored plates 
by F. E. Hulme, F.L.8., F.8.A. $5. Full 


calf, hand-painted, $7.50; full morocco. 
$7.50. 
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Second Series. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.8., F.8.A., 
with forty full-page colored plates. $5. 
Full calf, hand-painted, $7.50; full moroc- 
co, $7.50. 


All who have seen the First Series of these beauti- 
ful plates will be glad to welcome the new series. 


The Magazine of Art. 


Yearly volume for 1880. With about 300 illus- 
trations by the first artists of the day and 
etching for frontispiece. Cloth gilt, $3.50. 


Cassel, Petter Galpin & Co, 


London, Paris, and 596 Broadway, N. Y, 
ta” New Catalogue just ready. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


4A NEW STORY 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


LOVE AND LIFE. 


An Old Story in Eighteenth Century Costume. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 
12mo. $1.75. 
Miss Yonge has cleverly convernt the most delicate 
legory into 


fancies of the “ al eighteenth-century 
realities.—Graphic. 


New Volume of the “ Art at Home Series.” 


THE MINOR ARTS. 


Porcelain Painting, Wood Carving, Stenciling, Mod- 
eling, Mosaic Work, ete. 
By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 
12moe. 90 cents. 
An excellent little monograph. No better 
gee ow can be found than little book.—. 


It is plain and , ans and hounds in useful hints 
and practical direct ee nter-Ocean. 


OUT OF THE DEEP. 


Words for the Sorrowful. From the Writings of 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
12mo. $1 50. 
No modern author has written with more touch ing 
emotion than Canon Kingsley, yet none have excel 
him Ina er. > < tone that is at once dee 


der. . good time for use in 
proaching h hoitaay a seasor. —Boston Courier. 


TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo. $1 75. 


one meets with a mind so deeply im- 
truly scientific and also the dis- 


spirit. The book isa 
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IMMEDIATELY, 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT’S NEW WORK 
ON THE “CHURCH OF THE FUTURE.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE : 


Its Catholicity; Its Conflict with the Atheist; Its 

Conflict with the Deist; Its Conflict with the 

Rattonalist; Ite Dogmatic Teaching; Practical 

Counsels for ite Work ; Its Cathedrals. By ARCH- 

IBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
12mo. $1. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A new book by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
Author of “ Carrots,” “ Cookoo Clock,” ete. 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD. A Sketch of a Boy 
Life. Mlustrated by Walter Crane. 16mo. §1.50. 


By the Author of *“‘ When I was a Little Girl,” etc., etc. 
PANSIE’S FLOUR-BIN. Mlustrated by Adrian 
Stokes. 16mo. $1.50. 


A New Book by 
MARY DE MORGAN, 
Author of “On a Pincushion,” ete. 
THE NECKLACE OF PRINCESS FLORI- 


MONDE, and Other Stories. With 25 illustra- 
tions by Walter Crane. Square 12mo. §2. 


“Tt is hensant ° record another notable success 
f Mise a De Her 
monde’ is as charming and 
fresh and genuine a fairy-tale collection as lormer 
rhaps of astill more even merit. . ‘ forar 
's illustrations need no praise.”— ‘Nation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York. 
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A. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HENRY MARTYN. By Caaztezs D. Butt, 
D.D. 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE. By Cuas. Sran- 
ForD, D.D. , 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By Joun 

* SroveHton, D.D. 

“A series of books (‘ Heroes of the Christian Church’) 
which are likely to be widely popular. It consists of 
compact, popular biographies of men eminent in 
religious history, prepared by English and American 
authors of repute. They are similar in size to the 
‘English Men of Letters’ Series, trustworthy and 
sufficiently comprehensive, while yet brief enough 
to satisfy the demand of a large number of readers 
who earnestly desire to become acquainted with the 
lives and work of eminent Christian heroes, but who 
cannot or do not care to read voluminous biographies. 
There can be no doubt that such readers are many: 
and it is equally certain that the books in this series 
are precisely such as readers generally want."—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED 
HENRY BOYNTON SMITH. His Life 


and Work. Edited by his wife. With 
steel portrait. 1vol.,500 pp. $2.50. 


New Editions of Standard Authors 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


CHALES LAMB’S Complete Works. 
Including “‘ Elia” and “Eliana,”’ with Life 
and Steel Portrait. Three vols. Price, 
$3.75 (reduced from $7.50). 


HALLAWM’S Complete Works, 
New Issue. 6 vols. Price reduced from 
$17.50 to $7.50. 


DISRAELI’S Complete Works. 
In 6 vols. Price, $7.50 (reduced from $15). 


MACAULAY’S Essays. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduc- 
tion from the well-known pen of Mr. E. P. 
Wuirrtr. Printed from the Riverside 
Plates (large type). Cloth. 3 vois., 8,000 
pages, with Index of 55 pages and a Por- 
trait. Price reduced from $5 to $3.75. 

t@™ Sent by express or mail—expense prepatd—on 

recetpt of price, by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG, 


714 BROADWAY, New York. 


NHW BOOKS. 


WILD ROSES OF CAPE ANN, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Lucy Larcom. 1 vol.,16mo. $1.25. 

A charming book of poems, full of genuine love and 
appreciation of Nature; full also of sympathy with 
humanity in ite various experiences. 


UNDER THE OLIVE. 


Poems by Mrs. ANNIE FreLps. 18mo. $1.26. 

A beautiful volume of lyrical and dramatic poems, 
mostly on noble or romantic subjects in Grecian his- 
tory and legend. They show not only gréat familiar- 
ity with Greek literature, buta rare sympathy with 
the modes of Greek thought and expression which 
have made that literature the admiration of the world. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 











BOSTON. 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
SCHAFF’ BIBLE Lag ONARY, A New 
and na Scholarly. ork, Pro ted. Forming 
oe of mpreheaasve, for ‘Gompect, and Pamilion: end 
Sun ools ever issued. Edited peo Rev. 
ScuaFF, D.D., aided by a number of vee Ge Schol- 


=..° Rp, Descrietive Eapaviees in Cloth, “caly De 
A Youmans TALKS ABOUT oy "rue Padre oR, 


TuE Do 

B Hanar. ‘6. BRITTAN, author of _ oa 
shie,” “Scenes of Everyday Life ‘tn Atrioa, 

16mo. 90c. 


THE OLD STANFIELD PiOUSEs on, THE 
USNESS. 


Sin OF COVETO! GUERNSEY, au- 
thor of “Irish Amy,” ene Fainchih Rhoda’s 
Education,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

THE FOUR “som the Pourt Li AGE A¥D Av- 
RS Traced from h Cen the 
First. By Jonx KENNEDY, 
Introduction, by Rev. Ep 


Published by American 8.-8. Union. 


G. 8. SOOFTELD, 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 
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“HEADY HAMRSGIVING. WIE 
The Gift Book for the Whole Family. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LITTLE 
WOMEN. 


By Louisa M. ALcotr. This, the most famous of all 
the famous books by Mis# ALcorr, is now presented 
tn an illustrated edition, with TWO HUNDRED 
CHARACTERISTIC DESIGNS, drawn and engraved 
expressly for this work. A very unique feature will 
be a lifelike portrait of the author, now for the 
first time accompanying any of her books, and a 
view of the home of the “little women” in Con- 
cord. It is safe to say that there are not many 
homes which have not been made happier through 
the healthy influence of this celebrated book, 
which can now be had ina fit dress for the center- 
table of the domestic fireside. One handsome small 
quarto volume, bound in cloth, with emblematic 
cover designs. Price, $5. 


A GUERNSEY LILY; or, How the 
Feud was Healed. 


By Susan Cooter, author of “ What Katy Did,” etc. 
This is atravel story of adventures in the Channel 


Islands, profusely Mlustrated with one hundred and 

fifty pictures. In one small quarto volume, beautt- 

fully bound fn illuminated cloth. Price, $2. 
VERSES. 


By Susan Coo.tpor. Square 18mo, white cloth, gilt 
red edges. Price, $1. Many of these poems are 
already “household words,” so popular have they 
become through the medium of the journals of the 
day, and all of them are worthy of a permanent 
shape between the covers of this pretty book. 


MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR ANDREW, 
With Personal Reminiscences. 


Ry Petro W. CHANDLER. With a portrait, view of his 
birthpliece, and other illustrations. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 


CERTAIN MEN OF MARK. 


STUDIES OF LIVING CHARACTERS. By Gronce 
Makxerrace Towie. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1. The 
studies include Gladstone, Bismarck, Gambetta, 
Beaconsfield, Castelar, Victor Hugo, John Bright, 


and the three Emperors—Alexander, William, and 
Francia Joseph. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 
Iishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., 


BOSTON. 





“The Spiritual Songs Series.” 


200,000 in less than two years. 

Of Rev. Dr. Rontmson's latest hymn and tune-book 
for church use, **Spiritual Songs for Church 
and Choir,"’ Rev. J. E. Twitchell, of Cleveland, 0., 
says: “ Acommittee of my church, after careful ex- 
amination of nearly all modern hymn-books, finally 
recommended for adoption Dr. Charles 8. Robinson's 
RprriTvaL Sonos. We are fully satisfied that we have 
made selection of the best book extant.” This work, 
the first of the Srirtrvat Sone Series, was issued in 
January, 1870; the popular prayer-meeting edition, 
“Spiritcal Songs for Social Worship’ (of 
which the N. Y. Evening Post saya: “Its conventence 
and desirability can scarcely be too highly praised”), 
followed in the spring of the same year, and in July 
last the third book of the series, ** Spiritual 
Songs for the Sunday-school,”’ was published 
Of these three more than tivo hundred thousand 
copies have already been printed. They probably 
constitute the most popular series of hymn and tune 
books ever issued in America. The price of “Sprr- 


TrvaL Sonos ror CHURCH AND CHOIR” is 81.20 to 
churches in quantities; the edition for prayer-meet 
ings Is sold at 60 centa In quantities. Returnable 


sample coples sent free for examination, 

Of “SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL” the 
National S.-S, Teacher saya: “ The book is just such a 
one as we would like tosee in the Sunday-school.” 
The Interior (Chicago) says of it: “ We know of no 
other book so excellent for the service of song, nor so 
admirably fitted for cultivating a love for really good 
hymns and good music.” Sample coptes sent for 25 
cents; price to schools, 40 cents. Itis highly com- 
mended by Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent and by the leading 
newspapers of all denominations, 


SC RIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. __ 


WONDER EYES AND 
WHAT FOR. 


By ELEANOR TALBOTT. 


A Series of Beautiful Chromo Lith- 
ographs, Printed in Seven 
to Nine Colors. 


WITH EMBLEMATIC COVER. 


siMPLE, CHILDISH RHYMES. 
$2.00. 

A more lively and delightful book for thildren than 
this will not be published this season. The numerous 
ptetures form a perfect gallery of art, and they are as 
unique as they are beautiful.—Boston Home Journal. 

Parents looking for pretty things to amuse their 
little ones should not pass by “ Wonder Eyes.”—Al 

. bany Journal. 

An exquisite book for children.— Christian Secre- 
tary. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETER, GALPIN & C0. 


596 Broadway, New York. 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1881 WILL CONTAIN 


Serial Stories 


by Evizapeta Stuart Puecrs, author of “ The Gates 
Ajar,” ete.; Georow P. Laturor, author of “A 
Study of Hawthorne”; W. H. Bisnor, author of 
“Detmold"; W. D. Howe.rs, author of “ The Lady 
of the Aroostook,” “The Undiscovered Country "; 
and Hewry James, Je., author of “The American,” 
“ The Europeans,” etc. 


Short Stories and Sketches 


by Harrier Beecuer Stowe, T. B. ALDRIcH, SARAH 
Orne Jewett, Constance FextMone Woo.son, Marx 


Twain, Rose Terry Cooks. 


Essays 


on biographical, historical, and social subjects 
by GoLpwin SmitH; Epwarp Everett HALz, on 
the social, politica 


“Early Culture, Myths, and Folk-Lore of our 
Aryan Ancestors”; R. L. DuapaLz, on “The Rela- 
tion of Society to Crime.” 


Travel Sketches 


in Norway, by H. H., and Py, excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and interesting people. 


Discussions of Living Questions 


in polities, education, industry, and religion by per- 
sons specially qpalited to treat them thoroughly 
and in an unpartisan spirit. 


Tae ATLaNTic furnishes its readers in the course of 
the vear as_ much reading as is contained in Twenty 
Ordinary Volumes of pages each. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, post free: 3 
cents a number. With superb life size portrait of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
£5.00, with two portraits, $6.00; with three portraits, 
97.00; with four portraits, $8.00; with all five por- 
raita, $9.00. 


tw The numbers for Ni ber and Di ber will 
be sent free to all new Subscribers for THE ATLANTIC 
Sor 1281 who remit before December 20th. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


A First-Class Magazine for $3.00. 


REDUCED IN PRICE TO 


$3.00 per Annum. 2 ots. per Number. 


EIPPINCOTTS MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Lit- 
erature, Science, Art, and Travel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881. 


With the January Number Lirrincort’s Macazine 
. will enter upon a NEw Serres, a change which will be 
marked by many improvements and a material re- 
duction in price. Maintajning the same high literary 
standard asinthe past, but presenting 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


rendering the Magazine somewhat: lighter in charac- 
ter than hitherto, its conductors will spare no efforts 
to secure for it the*distinctive reputation of a thor- 
oughly 


POPULAR AND FIRST-CLASS FAMILY 
MAGAZINE, 


The rapid development of periodical literature 
during recent years has been attended not only by 
avast increase In the number of readers, but by a 
proportionate advance in their requirements. Some 
Magazines address themselves to particular classes, 
engaged in spectal studies; others seek to meet the 
general demands of the mass of intelligent readers. 
Ranking itself among the latter, Lippincott’s will 
aim to furnish entertainment and a healthy stimulant 
to those of both sexes who find their best mental 
refreshment in 


LIGHT AND ATTRACTIVE READING. 


Its new scheme will embrace a great variety of 
topics, giving special prominence to those that con- 
cern actual life, its interests, social aspects, and 
various phases, pathetic and amusing, presented in 
vivid pictures and graphic sketches. The list of writ- 
ers will include many new contributors, fresh edi- 
torial departments will be added, and illustrations, 
carefully executed, will continue to hold a place. 








For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
Terms : Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 
25 cents. CLous Rates.—Three Copies, $7.50; Five 
Copies, $11.50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 
club-getter, $22.00. 
tz” Srecmuen NumBer mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 


J.B, LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 
THE BEST GIFT 
for all times, 


HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 








Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


LATEST--LARGEST--BEST. 
Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1,928 Pages, 3,000 Engravings, 

4,600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary of over 
9,700 Names. 


GET THE BEST. 
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ILLOSTRATED GIPT-DOORS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 


By Jomn Mowarp Pare, With full-page and letter-press illustrations, from designs by Miss L. B, Humpurer, 
engraved by ANpREw, and forming the seventh volume in our series of 


ILLUSTRATED HYMNS AND SONGS. 


O Why Should the Spirtt of Mortal be Proud? 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
Rock of Ages. 


All uniform in style and price. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, 


BALLADS OF BRAVERY, 


BALLADS OF BEAUTY, 
BALLADS OF HOME. 


Edited by Grorcz M. Baxza. Each volume is embel- 
shed with forty ful) page illustrations, and richly 
bound in cloth, full gilt and colors. Price, $2.50 each, 


“* Ballads of —~ © is edited with much discre- 
tion and judgment. e ballads are on widely differ- 
ing themes and the productions of the t authors 
of modern times. Examples of bravery on sea and 
land, in the roaring flames and on the ice-flelds of the 
North Pole, on the gory battle field and the deck of the 
sinking ship, are related; and yet the poems are not 
hackneyed, as one would suppose might be the case.” 
Manchester Union. 


losed book. And we were not disa — on a fur- 
ther investigation. Its interior is elaborate and rich; 


the heavy paper, the doublelined border, the elegant 
type, and the ferty salt paar artistic engravings 
make it a very rich present.""—Syracuse Standard. 


“You who collect beneath the roof of the old home- 
stead,or in y 
jolly Christmas hours, can give to 
ones a token of your tender remem 
no better way than tosend them a copy of ‘ Ballads 
of Home.’ The ms of the collection are those that 
sing of old times, of war times, of court times. of 
Christmas times. They tell the sweet story; and to 
the hearts off there away from you they will tell also 
a story of how faithfully you have called them to 
mind.""—Golden Rule. 





ZEsop’s Fables. Miustrated by Ernest Griset. 
New edition. 100 Mlustrations. 4to, full gilt, $2.50. 


* Here ts a large, clopentiy rinted and illustrated 
edition of the immortal fabulist, the slave whose wise 


lighted the world. A hundred 
they illustrate nearly as well as does the simple, 
graphic phraseology that occcmnpatice them. Some 
five hundred of those fables are told in this sumptuous 
volume, the best editon of sop, without exception, 
we have ever seen.” —New Covenant. 


Gers of Gealus, Storms oF Parmrers anv Pic- 
tures. By Harry W. Frencu. Embellished with 50 
full-page illustrations. Cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 


With fifty Gems of the Great Masters, culled from 
the Galleries of Eanene are presented in this volume 
authentic sketches their lives, made interesting by 
many anecdotes. The story of each picture is alse 
told tn a most entertaining manner, 


Abide With Me. 
The Vagabonds, 
Small 4to, full gilt, $1.50 each. 


Drifting Round the World. A Boy's Adventures 
by Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas. W. HaLt, author 
of “ The Great Bonanza,” “Adrift in the Ice-Fleida,”» 
ete. Svo, illuminated sides, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 


book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
. In this long journey, devious and broken b 
various accidents, the reader is introduced to new an 
striking scenery and _ to peoples little known and sel- 
dom described in modern literature. The author has 
not aimed to produce sensational effects: but rather 
to furnish true pictures of actual things, and to so 
supply knowledge, as well as to minister to the pleas- 
ures of the imagination. It is a book all young read- 
th, and so instructive that 


Stories from the Arabian Nights, For Young 
Folks. Edited by Dr. Extor. 12mo, illustrated, 
illuminated sides, 75 cents. 


Young Folks’ Rhymes and Stories, Hand- 
somely illustrated. 4to, illuminated sides, 23 full- 
Page illustrations, $1. 


Mrs, Follen’s Little Sengs. A new edition. 4to, 
illuminated sides, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 


Baby Ballads. By “Uxo.” New edition. Mlu- 
minated sides, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


New Songs for Little People. By Mrs. ANDER- 
sox. New edition. Small 4to, illuminated sides, 50 
cepts; cloth, gilt, $1. 


Marce Polo: His Travels and Adventures. By 
GEoRGE M. TowLr, author of “Vasco de Gama,” 
“Pizarro,” “Magellan,” etc. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


Down South; or, Yachting Adventures in Florida. 
By Otiver Optic. Being the fifth of the “ Great 
Weatern Series.” 16mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


A Strong Arm anda Mother's Blessing. By 
Evisan KELLOGG. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Live Boys in the Black Hills; or, The Young 
Texas Gold Hunters. By ARTHUR MORECAMP, author 
of “Live Boys in Texas,” etc. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


The Silver Medal. By J. T. Trowsnriwoar, author 
of “ Bound in Honor,” “ His Own Master,” “ Young 
Joe,” etc., ete. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Flaxte Frizzle’s Twin Cousin, Sopniz May's 
New “Prudy” book. The fourth of the “Flaxie 
Frizzle Stories.” 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. 





The Aim, Fire, Bang Stories. By Jum 8H. 
BEECHER. 1€mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues free to any address on 


application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





“All that accurate drawing, careful engraving, selected paper, and perfect printing can do has here been done.” 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRED. BARNARD AND OTHERS. 
One volume, quarto, beautifully bound in cloth. Price, 5. 


ESSRS. ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY have pleasure in announci 
essrs. Strahan & Company, of London, for an edition of the “ PILGRim’s 


M 3 
illustrations by Mr. FRED. BARNARD and others, en 


that they have arranged with 
GRESS,”’ with one hundred 


aved by the Datztet BrotuErs. This edition contains all 


the illustrations of the edition de luxe issued in folio form last year, of which only five hundred copies were 


printed and sol 
and bound 


d at five guineas each. The present issue is in 4to, is superbly printed on heav 
in ornamental cloth, with gilt edges. With the exception of the 


toned paper, 
ti 


ni! 
limited edition men oned above, 


this present issue may be regarded as the very best of the Immortal Allegory. 


“ This is a really m ificent work. We do not think that this immortal classic has ever been 
so noble a form ae the reading public. Assuredly it has never received such adequate pictorial 


—Telegraph, London 
« ition of th 


accurate 


—Daily News. 


e at Puritan alle which every lover tasteful book-maki 
teat ‘wentna, careful ph BA paper, elegant binding, and 


. don. 
ver before has there been sucha pm edition of Bunyan's pomertelaery. 
se 


sented in 
ration,” 


ng should place upon his 
perfect 


For bold charac- 
of illustrations.” 


In order to secure a wide circulation, the price has been fixed at only $5 per copy. 


Specimen pages will be sent on application. 


ANSON D, F. RANDOLPH & CO., 900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York, 








20,000 Sunday School Teachers. 


CHOOL TIMES this year, making 45,000 sub- 
fy easily forma clubin your school. As many 


ished fr 
specimen copies as you need will be furnished free of charge. 


Terms of subscription—Single copy, one year, 


5 eac 
less than a year, proportionate rates. No charge for poseas. 


$2,00. From 5to 9 copies tc one address, $1.50 


h. copies or more to one address, $1.00 cach. For 


While the papers for a club, at above 
be accompanied with the 


r. For 25 cents per copy, in addition to 
addi 


besent every week for three months, on trial, to any new subscriber. 





rates, must be sent in a package to one address, each club subscription m 
names ani resses @ persons who are to use t 
aclub., Int 
must not be for less than one year. 
For 25 cents, the paper 
THE SCHOLARS’ 
of lesson matter, two excellent colored maps, a beautiful full- 


ns. The ‘or 1881 will be 25 cents a year, or $25.00 fora 
an fies taken for three or ae months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, 


age prepaid. 


UARTERLY forthe first quarter of 1881 will contain, besidesits large amount 


engraving, and eight pages of lesson 
undred copies a year,—by mail, post- 


seven cents each. It will cost for five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scho 


one year, $2.50 ; three months, 63 cents. 


Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


HE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF gives each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet. Price, $7.20 per 
me yee, orsixty centsa month. Larger or smaller quantities at same rate. 
THE LESS 


will help to secure lesson study at home. 
oa cAcEN cy ts Sample leavessent free. Add 


It issomething entirely 
ress 


° b » post- 25 —- 
new: “JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








"A 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 
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THE CATHOLIC WORLD. | For-....Home.....Garden-....Ferm. | J, B, LIPPINCOTT & C0,, 
Corres yor Decmanen. “WE'RE HAPPY 
L THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Il. THE WIFE OF ST. NICANDER (poem), at OUR HOME, 
poeedith Cook. and You may be too.” HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
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Appleton’s crcl edin, 16 vols., Cloth, $69; ities eee ”_— Boston 
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AND OTHER SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. By Lapy 
Braxcnue Murpuy, T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Mrs. 
SARAH. B. WISTER, EDWARD KING, and others.’ With 
numerous Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth extra, 
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I. The change made in the plan of the BEREAN QUESTION BOOK for 1880, in order to “Weription of Cattle Growing, Sheep Farining, Horee, 


meet the wants of each department in the Sunday-school, having met with general favor, it will Raising, and Le a dd t -B.,- F General 
conticue to be published in three separate grades and at the same reduced price, Thus there White Chiet” > “Life of General x of «Belden, the 
will be trated. 12mo, extra cloth, $1. 
THE SENIOR LESSON BOOK, for adult scholars. Price, 15 cents. KATE COMERFORD; 3 
THE BEREAN QUESTION BOOK, for schclars from ten to sixteen years old. Price, | on, SkeTcHEs oF GARRISON Lirz. By TERESA A. 
15 cents. THoRNET. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S BOOK, for younger scholars; full of pictures, with RHONA. 
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Price, $1.25. BEATRICE BOVILLE, 
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best help for teachers and older scholars in the study of the lessons. ‘The questions from allof the a. a Moths, a” “Under Two Flag ngs,’ "ete. Cheap 





Question Books—Senior, Berean, and Beginner’s—will be published regularly in the Journat. 


Price, single copy, 65 cents per annum. In clubs of six copies and upward to ene address, 55 cents each *e* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
IV. THE BEREAN QUARTERLY will be enlarged and made more valuatle than ever | “™!: Po*tade Prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
before. Price, 25 cents perannum. ~ J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Vv. THE BEREAN LEAF, with its circulation of nearly a million and a quarter 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
copies monthly, will continue to be the cheapest and best of its kind in the market. The Leaf 
will be issued quarterly, at 6 cents a year. The American Din- 





wond Dictionary, 
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three cents each. with pronunciation and 


Vil. THE STUDY. Aquarterlyp f or helSunday-school Superintendents and Primary 
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Class Teachers, with announcements of books, maps, pictures, and other Sunday-school r ; : also has #list of foreign 
ui- 

sites. Price, 50 cents per annum. = : gp TE gage 

VIII. THE PiCTURE-LESSON PAPER for infant classes. Miss LATHBURY and t Ke fhe'numes of Am, yr. 

Miss VAN MarRTER will still contribute to its pages. Price, 25 cents per annum. iernsorthe 


IX. THE LEAF CLUSTER, for tie use of poet Classes, edited by Dr. J. M. Free- 
MAN. Frank Bearp, Esq., will design the pictorial illustrations for the “ Leaf Cluster”—a 


series of pictures for infant classes and for the main school. Price, $4 per annum, . sapere ie et the 

X. THE BEREAN SUPPLEMENT. A book of Lesson Hymns and new Sunday- a world. Distances tro 
school Songs, with “Supplemental Lessons’ for 1881, ete., ete. Price, $1.50 per hundred ot ferent animals by loc: 
copies. aati, light, sound and electricity. Handsome!) 
P bound in cloth and gold, with eens ond = =e. 


XI. THE HYMN SERVICE, No. 2. A book of Hymns and Songs, old and new. The | ford is Address PATTEN & Go. 24 Barclay SCN. ¥ 
best lesson hymn publication in the market Price, paper covers, single, 15 cts.; per hundred, $10. 


XII. COMMENTARY ON LUKE AND JOHN. By D. D. Wuepon, LL. D. 12mo, FOR a 
Price, $1.75. 


XIII. PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Amos 
Brnney and DsNnieL STEELE, D.D. 12mo. Price, $3. he gma The Jenu. 
mit MAP OF EGYPT, SINAI, AND PALESTINE. Size, 71x51 inches. Cloth. N URS ER 2th. “s 81. “30. ayene in | ¢ 

ce, $3. ub- 
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iT " EB 8 nds: h (opposite Old South), Boston, Mass. 
“THE LESSON CALENDAR.” Sicza'itn"ineclicherem renktr draeninentee | Senn 
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TILES, Publisher, 725 Chestunt St, Philadelphia, HARPER & BROS, Frackite Square. N. y. 








BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


eiouiclone howe 3 have prescribed 800,000 packages in all forms of pe agree ovtality, mental exhaustion, or weaNened digestion. It is the best 
reventive and all diseases o 
oe A a ho food they ntely of debit. Te It gives rest and sleep to infants, children, pee adults, by strengthening the brain 
For sale by Druggists or mail, $1.00. FP. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
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In 1881 Tue Livine Ace enters soos its thirty-cighth 
ar, admittedly unrivalled and continuously successful. 
During the year it will furnish to its readers the , eee 
tions of the most eminent authors, abow 
and many ethers: embracing te choicest. Serial 
and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Nove 
elists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, ofthe most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the ae of the foremost 
Eacayiats, qn Critics, Discoverers 

— Ritors, nr representing evey department of knowl- 
edge an 


az Living ir is a weekly magazine giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It process te an inex nsive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with oe owing to its weekly 

no cher puto best_E Re Cri 
ton, es ‘8, Views, r 
ces, Ta es, Sketches ine best, Hasaye ev rt 2 Poe ‘oetry, 
Scientific, | Bio; ~~ yy Historical and Political Infor 
mation, f e entire body of Foreign Periodical Lit- 


erature 

The mportance o: f Tux Living Ace to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current |iterature,—da- 
dispensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions. 


“Tn no other form can so much thoroughly good reade 
ing be got for so little money; in no other form can ¢0 
much instructiqn ond entertainment be gotin so smalla 

ce.” —Phil phia Times. 

“There is no other pesseamen t like it. Itis known and 
Tead by all who desire to keep abreast — Bip cultivat- 
ed thought of the ng ish-opeaking world.”—Xptecopal 





hitadelpht 

“It enables the reader, at trifling expense, considering 
the quantity and quality of the re ¢ furnished, to 
keep pace with the best thou; - aod literary work of 
our time.” —C. ian Un 

“There is no diminution in the vaine and interest of 
this now venerable eclectic, or inthe skill and discrim- 
ination shown in its editing.""—Boston ‘ournal. 

“It is by all odds, the best eclectic published.” —South- 
ern Churchman. 

“It reproduces 60 fully the choicest articles from tho 
foreign magazines, that one who takes it does not feel 
the need of anything else in the way of foreign perodical 
literature.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.”—New York 

Independent. 
“Its frequent issue and le space enable it to give 
all that the very ablest of living agg furnish to peri- 
odical literature on science, history, phy, philos- 
ophy, poetry, theology, politics an ertthe ism, and to add 
to this the full comple ment of the best that there is in 
fiction.”"—Jnterior, Chicago. 

“Teems with the choicest literature of the day.”—New 


‘orle Tribune 
ape pee of magazines to subscribe to.”— Gazette, 
Oi 

“Comparatively bay aking, | the Arama magazine. pub- 
lishe A. Poa A ‘ott. 

“We know of no eae ‘ot eight dollars, in the 
world of Titer rature, that will yield equal returns.”— The 
Presbyterian, Philaddphia. 

“With italonea reader may fairly keepup with ell 
that is important in the literature, history, politics and 
science of the day.""—The Methodist, New Yor 

“It has no rival."~New York Evening Post. 

Published weexry at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

s3°TO NEW SUBSC RIBERS for the year 
1881, remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 18 ed 
after the yeceipt of their subserptions, will be sent gratie. 


Club Prices for the Best Home and For- 
eign Literature. 

(“Possessed of Taz Livina Acx and one or other 
our vivacious American month lies, a subscriber will find 
pay in command of the whole situation.” —Phila. Eve- 
ning Bulletin. | 

For $10.50 Tux Lrvina Aenand Pagans enncf'the American 
$4 Monthiles (or Harper’ or Bazar) will be 
sent fora year, a 4 or, > Gs BA Tux Livine Aas 
cot ie eel or Appleton’s Journal, or Lippin- 

‘8 Monthly 
LITTELL & CO.. Boston. 


FOR MAGAZINES 


and Newspapers 
END FOR OUR CATA- 
LOGUE FOP. 1881, 
NOW READY. 


zm Byye Tae AT 
CLUB TES. 


ma SyeRT THING FREE 
OF POSTAGE. 








, At «ines at 63.45 and others at simi- 
ar Us & 

We wake FOREIGN subscriptions a speciaLty. We 
send 
London Times, Weekly, or. 
ae on Pens ch, 

———" 's Journal rd - o» & 

filustrated London News, “ 8.75 

All other prominent ENouisH, Furnen, ol GeRMas 
Periodicals at corresponding ra 

t#” Send for acopy of our Catalo aed Club 
Prices on nearly pind THOUSAND pub feat Free, 
by mail, to any addre co 

” 


11 prea OEEE ton, Mase. 


THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
IN WESTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
DAILY CIRCULATION OVER 11,000. 


Five lines or less in Daily or Sunday one. time, 25 
cents. One inch 18 tjmes, Cash should accom- 
pany order. 














For Music Publications, se page 19. For 
other Advertisements of Periodicals and 
Newspapers, see pages 15 and 19. 


HARYAR BOOK 
ACK ell made; 
designed with taste; ne 
clumsy wooden base; 
no hinges; holds fiveor 
fifty vols. Every user 
of books should have it. 
Scrap-iooks, files, binders, S15 .wyg2nhe 
Peus, aud other requisites for Desk, Srupy, and 
Liseary. Send stamp for Ilustrated Catalog of 500 


Laber-Savers. . 
READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY 00., 


25-83 Franklin Street, Boston; 4 Bond Street, New 
York ; 88 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 





Smvce the early colonial days of New 
England no general synod of the Congre- 
gational churches in this country had been 
held for about 200 years until 1852. The 
Council which has just been held at St. 
Louis is the sixth since that time. The 
plan of holding triennial councils dates 
from 1871. These councils are debarred 
by a constitutional provision from exercis- 
ing legislative or judicial authority. Ex- 
pressly affirming the inalienable right of 
each local church to self-government and 
administration, the declared object of these 
councils isto express and foster the sub- 
stantial unity of the churches in doctrine, 
polity, and work, and to consult upon the 
common interests of all. 

The St. Louis Council held its first ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, Nov. 11th. 
About 800 delegates assembled in the 
spacious and comely edifice of the Pilgrim 
Church, Dr. C. L. Goodell pastor, the 
largest of the four Congregational churches 
of that city. California and Maine, the 
Lake States andthe Gulf States, were rep- 
resented there. About one-fourth of the 
number were lay delegates, and one lady’s 
name appeared on the list, the wife of Dr. 
Atkinson, who came with her husband 
from Oregon. The organization was com- 
pleted in the morning, Dr. Dexter, of Bos- 
ton, being chosen moderator. In the after- 
noon Dr. Post, of the First church, greeted 
the Council with an address of welcome, 
in his characteristic style—rhetorical, spir- 
itual, ornate, devout. 

Dr. Quint presented the usual statistical 
report, showing a net gain, during the three 
years, of 165 churches and 17,325 members, 
and a total of 3,674 churches and 382,920 
members, calling attention also to the stead- 
ily lessening ratio, now only one-fourth, 
which the number of pastors installed by 
Council, in the old way, bears to the whole 
number of pastors. 

Overtures were also presented at this ses 
sion from Ohio, Minnesota, and the Central 
Southern Conference, desiring that action 
might be taken toward a restatement of 
doctrinal belief. 

At the evening session, in the absence, 
through illness, of M. Reveillaud, the bril- 
liant envoy of the French Protestant 
Churches, his associate, the Rev. G. T. 
Dodds, described the present uprising of Pro- 
testant sentiment in France, and made an 
impassioned appeal forsympathy and aid. 
After this prelude came the triennial ser 
mon, by Dr. Herrick, of Boston, which we 
publish elsewhere in full. ’ 

Friday morning opened with the memo- 
rial of the Minnesota Association upon the 
obstruction which Congregational mission- 
ary work among the Indians suffers from 
the Indian policy of the Government. The 
paper of Prof. Mead, of Oberlin, came next, 
a very strong and elaborate argument for a 
revised statement of doctrinal beliefs. We 
quote some of his sentences: 

“What we want in a declaration of dog- 
matic belief is honesty. Let us have an 
honest statement or none, for honor is the 
better part of orthodoxy. But, 
while the Confessions have remained the 
same, the theological opinions of those who 
subscribe to them have been constantly 
changing their form, until, at last, all the 
marked and essential improvements in the- 
ological statements, for which New School 
theologians have been contending for a 
century, are quietly wrapped up and hidden 
away in the wondrously elastic phrase: 
‘We hold the ancient creed ‘for substance 
of doctrine.’’ The new wine can 
no longer be contained in the old bottles. 
Have not the bottles bugst already? Asa 
Congregational body, we can no longer 
maintain self-respect without some deci 
sive action—either the formal renunciation 
of all past declarations, or the revision of 
them, or a new statement.” 

This paper, with the previously presented 
memorials on the same subject from state 
bodies, was referred to a select committee. 

The subject of the ‘‘ Parish System” next 
came up in majority and minority reports 
from the committee, the former recogniz- 
ing the parish as a valuable aid in the 
temporal affairs of the Church, though not 
free from remediable defects; the latter de- 
claring that the Church must retain entire 
responsibility and control in its own affairs, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Religious Intelligence and that “under the present seciety sys | then ordered to be printed with the min- The report carried the judgment of the 


tem this is impossible.” A lively debate 
sprang up, was cut off by adjournment, 
resumed in the afternoon, and closed by a 
vote that both reports be laid upon the 
table and printed with the minutes. 

Friday afternoon was enlivened with an 
eloquent address of greeting by the Rev, 
Alexander Hannay, representing the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. 
Referring to Professor Meade’s paper, he 
urged that the proposed attempt to reformu, 
late doctrinal belief be made international. 
The wider the combination in this attempt 
the more enduring would be the result. On 
the subject of unity among Congregation- 
alists, he thought them in danger of making 
too much of their distinctive principle, the 


amenemy of the individual church, He 
gild: 


“The last thing, in my judgment, for 
which the Congregational churches need 
to take guaranties, whether it be in England 
or America, is their autonomy, their inde- 
pendence. That will take care of itself; rely 
upon it. What I believe we have to do is, 
vigilantly to foster the sense of our oneness, 
our common life, our common work, and 
come together in hearty, unsuspecting co-op- 
eration to do the work which God requires 
at our hands.” 

Overtures were presented from the New 
York and the New Jersey State Associa- 
tions and the Hudson River Conference, 
stating the objections of these bodies to the 
Triennial Council as at present constituted 
and conducted. These were referred, de- 
spite an objection to the New Jersey me- 
morial, as disrespectful, because it was a 
repetition of one that had been presented 
| aaa y acted upon in the Council of 


The Committee on Ministerial Responsi- 
bility and Standing presented, through 
Prof. Smyth, of Andover, a nominally 
unanimous report, signed by the whole 
Comnfittee, and a nominally ‘‘ supple- 
mental” but practically minority report 
from Dr. Safford, of Burlington, Vt. The 
latter declared that ‘‘ various conditions 
may sanction variety in the practical meth- 
ods of maintaining ministerial responsibil- 
ity,” but insisted on close adherence to the 
traditional principle of ministerial respon- 
sibility solely to the local church and local 
council. The former aimed at developing 
a new method and securing for it the ap- 
proval of the National Council, while de- 
claring the unabated supremacy of the tra- 
ditional principle. This method is by 
supervisory committees in the local confer- 
ences, who are (1) to prepare for publica- 
tion the local lists of recognized ministers; 
(2) to give a preliminary hearing to 
responsible accusations against ministers 
within their limits and to request a 
neighboring church to call a council in 
such cases, upon due cause shown, 
but not in cases where the accused is a 
churchmember within their limits, un- 
less that church neglects to do it; (8) to 
give advice, upon the request of any church 
within the limits which prefers such advice 
to the calling of a council to install or dis- 
miss a pastor, reserving the right of appeal 
from the committee to a regularly constitu- 
ted council. A debate of some four hours 
consumed Friday evening and half of Sat- 
urday morning, in the presence of a grand 
audience. Dr. Safford’s report was pro- 
posed for insertion, asa preliminary state- 
ment of principles, at the head of Prof. 
Smyth’s. report, which is occupied with 
methods. This was refused, by a strong 
vote, Friday evening. On Saturday the 
subject was disposed of by substituting for 
the initial article of Prof. Smyth’s report 
(to the effect that new processes are needed 
for the trial of certain delinquents) a set of 
resolutions moved by Dr. Quint—viz. : 

‘1. That a pro re nata council is the 
origin of ministerial standing in our fellow- 
ship, and the last resort in all cases of 
question. 

**2. That the continued certification of 
ministerial standing can well be left to 
ministerial associations or the organizations 
of churches. 

**3. That the body of churches in any 
locality have an inalienable right of extend 
ing ministerial fellowship or withholding it 
from any person within its bounds, no mat- 
ter whether his relations may be in church- 


membership or ecclesiastical affiliations, 

the proceedings to be commenced by any 

church, and due regard being had to equity 
roceedingt.” 


in the method of p 


The remainder of Professor Smyth’s re- 
port, providing for new safeguards, was 





utes and recommended to the consideration 
of the churches. This result simply re- 
affirms traditional principles and methods, 
and leaves new methods, as suggested by 
the committee, to be adopted or not as the 
churches deem advisable. 

The missionary work of the churches 
next came to the front. Secretary Brown 
spoke for the Union, 
which has been building meeting-houses 
at the rate of two per week during the 
past year, and which has aided to erect 
more than one-third of all the Congre- 
gational meeting-houses in the country. 
Secretary Tarbox spoke for the College and 
Education Society, now prosecuting the 
ancient enterprise of the churches, in the 
spirit that founded Harvard College, two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Secretary 
Strieby described the work of the American 
Missionary, Association, rejoicing now in the 
liquidation of its debt, its expanding educa- 
tional work in the South, and the nearly 
fourscore churches that have sprung up 
under its hand. Dr. Means, of Massachu- 
setts, the newly appointed missionary secre- 
tary, who has Africa for his province, repre- 
sented the work of the American Board now 
ready to advance into the heart of the dark 
continent. Saturday afternoon Dr. Means 
also presented the statement of the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society, now propos- 
ing to resume the Sunday-school work, 
which the Council of 1874 advised it 
to transfer to the Home Missionary Society. 
Secretary H. M. Storrs then gave an account, 
partly from a large map and partly from an 
admirably condensed table of statistics (show- 
ing the comparative efforts and results of 
the home and foreign work) of the expand- 
ing work in the New West, where an in- 
creased force of home missionaries is now 
engaged; but at a cost increasing with the 
distance from the base of supply. The last 
paper in this series was that of Dr. Noble, 
of Illinois, on Christian Education in the 
New West, as the true line of successful 
struggle against the growing dangers of 
Mormonism and Jesuitism, ‘“‘ which many,” 
said he, ‘‘ believe to be worse in New Mex- 
ico than in Utah.” 

Dr. Twitchell, of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on Disabled Ministers and their Families, 
reported in favor of organizing relief boards 
for that object in the several states, with 
other measures co-operative. 

Saturday evening was devoted to the 
reports of delegates to corresponding bodies, 
and the salutations brought by delegates 
present from such bodies, previous to which 
Mrs. Woodbridge, of. Ohio, addressed the 
Council, as a representative of the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Union. 

On Sunday morning and evening some 
twenty-eight pulpits in the city and suburbs 
were occupied by members of the Council, 
as designated by the Committee on Wor- 
ship. Sunday afternoon, at the Pilgrim 
Church, was given to a communion service, 
and Sunday evening to an address by Dr. 
Chamberlain, of Connecticut, on the “ Re- 
lation of the Church to Missions.” 

On Monday morning the Council acted 
on the most important subject before them, 
the question of a new statement of doctrinal 
belief. The report of the Select Committec, 
presented by Pres. Chapin, fully recognized 
it as a cardinal principle that a creed is not 
to be imposed upon the churches by any 
sort of authority. As a preliminary meas- 
ure, to obtain a doctrinal statement that all 
our churches might judge worthy of adop- 
tion, they recommended the appointment 
of a committee of seven, and that this com- 
mittee, as soon as practicable, select twenty- 
five persons of ability and piety, represent- 
ing all the differing modes of theological 
thought in the Congregational body and 
willing to co-operate with each other for 
the production of an acceptable symbol of 
faith — creed, catechism, or both; that 
this ‘‘ Commission” be left without specific 
instructions and with full liberty of time; 
and that the result of their work be not re- 
ported to the Council, but published to the , 
churches, who are to judge of its merits. 
The Committee also expressed the hope 
that, as an independent adjunct tothe work 
of this Commission—“‘ not to prescribe, but 
to offer "—individuals who have wrought 
upon the subject will publish the fruit of 
their own labors, as they deem fit, in a 
variety of.doctrinal statements. 
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Council with an immediate unanimity 
There was but little speaking, and a hearty 
vote of adoption, followed by thedoxology. 
The Committee were without delay ap- 
pointed to be the committee to select. the 
twenty-five. They are Pres. Chapin; the 
Hon. T. E. Sargeant, of N. H.; Dr. 8. R. 
Dennen, of Conn. ; the Rev. C. D. Barrows, 
of Mass.; the Rev. N. A. Hyde, of Ind.; 
the Rev. F. P. Woodbury, of Ill.; and 
D. C. Bell, Esq., of Minn. They have 
already held a preliminary conference, and 
agreed on some points for procedure. 

The Committee on Pastorless Churches 
and Churchless Pastors presented, through 
the Rev. F. P. Woodbury, of Illinois, a 
report full of valuable facts, the accumula- 
tion of much patient work. The main cause 
of the evil they find to be in the smallness, 
weakness, and poverty of a large number of 
churches; over 400 having not over 20 mem- 
bers each, 800 not over 80, and 1,272 not 
over 50, including absentees. Nearly half 
of those 400 are vacant, and these vacancies 
are 29 per cent. of all. Vacancies in the 
800 of not over 30 members are 42 per cent. 
of all; vacancies in the 1,272 are 60 per 
cent. of all; while vacancies ‘in churclies of 
100 members and over are 19 per cent. of 
all. There are 300 pastorates whose dura- 
tion is 10 years or more; and 70 per cent. 
of these are in churches of 100 members 
or more, while 18 per cent. of them are 
in churches of 50 or less. In churches 
of 50 or less nearly half of all the 
existing pastorates have begun within the 
year. The smallness and weakness of so 
many churches is interpreted by a specimen 
village, out of hundreds, in which there 
are ten distinct church organizations, among 
a population of 1,000, only two-thirds of 
which are co-operating with any. Various 
other causes of instability exist, specially 
the practice of hiring by the year, which 
fixes in advance a date of disruption that 
should be left indefinite. The ratio of 
stated supply by installed or acting pastors 
has, however, kept pace with the growth of 
the churches. The Committee received the 
distinction of a vote of thanks for their 
report, which will be printed. 

Among the remaining transactions of the 
day specially noticeable were a resolution 
approving of the erection of a memorial 
tablet to John Robinson, the beloved and 
famous pastor of the Leyden Pilgrims, 
upon the iuner walls of the Cathedral of 
St. Peter, in that city, where he lies buried; 
also a resolution to present a memorial to 
the President and Congress for the enforce- 
ment of the law against the Utah polyg- 
amists; also a resolution to procure 
from the Government, if possible, a modi- 
fication- of the rulings under which the 
missionary work, after half a century of 
labor and a million of dollars spent among 
the Indians, has been restricted and cur- 
tailed there. Besides these. the resolutions 
sent up from several state bodies adverse 
or favorable to the continuance of the 
Council on its present plan were reported 
on, to the effect that the Council, as it is, is 
generally approved by the churches as a 
safe and useful bond between them; but 
that suggestions looking toward improve. 
ment will be welcomed. After consider- 
able discussion, this was carried by a strong 
vote. An additional resolution, urged by 
Dr. Abbott, of New York, with an irresisti- 
ble good nature, that a committee of five 
be added to correspond with those from 
whom the adverse memorials had come, 
and report suggested improvements, was 
carried by 122 to 52, the only instance in 
which the final count was announced. 
Dr. Sturtevant said the point where 
change was needed was in “ the spirit and 
method of conducting the business of the 
Council.” 

The theological seminaries made inter- 
esting reports on Monday afternoon. A 
resolution, had which passed in the 
morning without debate, approving of 
the re-entrance of the Publishing So- 
ciety upon the Sunday-school work, which 
they had relinquished to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, by advice of the Coun- 
cil in 1874, was reconsidered, at the instance 
of Dr. H. M. Storrs, and debated between 
him and Dr. Means with great fervor and 
free exchange of criticisms upon the two 
societies. It was settled by adopting the 
report of a committee, which was raised 
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to act upon the spot, to the effect that the 
two societies should settle it between them- 
selves. 

Other and minor matters must be passed 
‘over. The work was done and the adjourn- 
ment came. Felicitous addresses were 
made by Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, and by 
the moderator, Dr. Dexter, and by Dr. 
Chamberlain, the chairman of the business 
committee. 











REPRESENTATIVES of the various British 
Methodist bodies held a conference recent- 
ly in London concerning the proposed Method- 
ist C£cumenical Congress. The bodies repre- 
sented were the Wesleyan, the Primitive Meth- 
odist, the United Methodist Free Churches, 
the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible Chris- 
tians, the Wesleyan Reform Union, and the 
Irish Wesleyan Conference. The Rev. W. 
M’Mullen, of Ireland, presided, and the basis 
of the Congress, as agreed upon by American 
Methodists, was considered and adopted. As 
most of the executive work will fall upon 
the English section of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was thought best to suggest to the 
American section that the British section ought 
to be increased. It was resolved that this 
gathering should be called a congress, and not 
a conference; that it should be held about the 
first week in September, 1881; and that all-day 
meetings be held in various English centers, to 
be attended by deputations from the Congress, 
which is to be held in London. On the day 
preceding the opening there will be a social 
gathering, and the American members will be 
given a furewell reception at Liverpool. A 
fund of about $12,000 is to be raised for print- 
ing and other expenses. 


--.-At the General Conference of the 
Beventh-Day Adventists, recently held in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., it was reported that the num- 
ber of members is 15,570, a gain of 1,429 the 
past year. There are twenty-four annual con- 
ferences and eight missions. The conferences 
are Maine, Vermont, New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Iilinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, California, North 
Pacific, Upper Columbia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Province of Quebec, and Denmark. 
The missions are the General Southern, Vir- 
ginta, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, Central 
European, Northern European, and English. 
There are in all 640 churches, a gain of 41, and 
144 ministers. There are also 116 licentiates. 


--Three Anglican Ritualists are languish- 
ing in jail for contempt of court. They are 
the Rev. Messrs. Dale, Green,and Enraght, who 
respectively disregarded the crders of Lord 
Penzance, as Dean of the Court of Arches, 
directing them to discontinue certain practices 
contrary to the Public Worship Act. It is sup- 
posed that the reverend gentlemen will be re- 
leased after a short imprisonment. In the case 
of Mr. Tooth who was imprisoned for similar 
reasons, the ars interfered and ordered his 
release. Mr. Dale declines to concede anything 
whatever. 

...-Cardival Jacobini succeeds Cardinal Nina 
as Pontifical Secretary of State. It is said 


that the latter did not give satisfaction and 
that a change of policy will take place. 
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most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter’s Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
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THE TIMES. 


THE BEST PAPER IN THE WEST 
FOR $5 A YEAR. 





No paper in the entire West has attained the stand- 
ing or circulation that THe LeaveNnworTH Times has 
to-day. By astrict attention to business, Taz Tres 
has learned to understand the wants of the people of 
the West, and by a stern, uncompromising warfare 
upon wrong, whether within or without the Repub- 
lican party, has justly earned a hold upon the affeo- 
tions of its subscribers, which it will endeavor to re- 
tain by a consistent, bold course in the future. The 
Kansas news department is carefully edited, and is a 
complete epitome of the news of the state, gathered 
each day from the latest Kansas exchanges. The 
market reports are especially reliable and 
giving, as they do, the quotations each night by tele- 
graph from all the principal foreign and domestic 
trade centers. Hereafter Tok Toxks will contain a 
column justly and carefully reviewing all new publt- 
cations, 80 as to keep our readers posted as to the 
doings in the literary world. To publish a paper like 
THE Times requi a vast expendit of money each 
year, but the demands upon our advertising space 
show that advertisers recognize the great circulation 
of THe LEAVENWORTH Times, and, in order to make our 
space more valuable, we want ten thousand new sub. 
scribers. Even our metropolitan rivals admit that 
typographically Tae Tres is the handsomest paper 
not only in Kansas, not only in the West; but in the 
whole country they concede that it has no superior. 
Believing that the people want THe Times, we have 
fixed for the time being upon the following low rates : 


Daily—One Year........ peesebeseses peedouseoe $5 00 








Daily—Six Months.......-...-0csceeeeeeeseeee 400 
Daily—Three Months...........---+esss+00++ 200 
Weekly—One Year..........ceeceeee esses 100 


We will send you Tat LEAVENWORTH WEEKLY TIMEs 
and one of the following papers for $2: The New York 
Weekly Tribune, The American Agriculturist, or The 
Cincinnati Weekly Commercial, 

Address 


D. R. ANTHONY, 


Leavenworth, Kansas, 
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Popular Science Monthly. 


(Conducted by BE. L. and W. J. YOUMANS.) 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Important New Series of Papers by 
Herbert Spencer. 


A sertes of articles by Herbert Sp ts ad 
in “THE POPULAR SCIENCE MonrTaLy” for November, 
on the “ Development of Political Institutions,” ap- 
plying the doctrine of lution to political govern- 
ment as a branch of soctology. Herbert Spencer ts 
now the acknowledged master in this fleld of investiga- 
tion, and these papers on the natural genests of polit- 
ical institutions will be a contribution to knowledge of 
immense value. The dt will likewtse be of 
great theoretical and practical importance to students 
of the science of society and the philosophy of govern- 
ment, becausea knowledge of the way political insti-, 
tutions ortginated, have grown up, and are still 
advancing must form the future scientific basis of 
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PERIODICALS AND ioialeittniinme 
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The increasing popularity of Sorrenrr’s 
MONTHLY is strongly evidenced by recent sales. 
A year ago the monthly circulation was about 
90,000 copies; during the past nine months it 
has averaged 115,000, while the first edition of 
the magoificently illustrated November issue 
(the Decennial Number) is 125,000. 

In 1881 there will be published serial novel- 
ettes by G. W. Cable, author of ‘‘ The Grandis- 
simes,’”’ Mrs. Burnett, author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s, ” and others; with a novel of New 
York life — an 1 accomplished writer. Papers on 
Amerie, 16 Parisian, Dutch, and Rus- 
sian Art wil I be a tihustrated by many of the 
greatest living artiste. Essays by Stedman, R. 
H. Dana, Edward Eggleston, Boyesen, Clar- 
ence Cook, and others ; illustrated papers on 
_~ stage, articles bi travel, etc., etc., will 

during the y 
ith Waveuhen he Part II of the now 
famous history of Peter the Great, by Eugene 
Schuyler. To enable readers to secure Part [ 
(complete in itself), the following special offers 
are made to new subscribers after October 20th : 


Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner's for $5. 
For $5 ScrrBNER’s MontTa_y for the coming 
year, beginning with Nov., and the previous 
nine numbers, Feb. to Oct., ” 1880. 
Two Bound Vols, and a Subscription for $7.50. 
For $7.50 Scrreyer’s for the coming year, 
beginning with Nov., and the previous twelve 
numbers, elegantly tound (two vols.). 
Apply to Book or Newsdealers,or the Publishers. 
Regular price, $4 a year; 35 cents a number. 
Scrrexer & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 
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TH Porutarn Science MOowrHLy has been often 
pronounced by first-rate judges “the best periodical 
in the world.” This is because it represents the most 
valuable thought from the most advanced scientific 
men of the age in all countries. 

Ite articles and abstracts of articles, original, se- 
lected, and illustrated, give accounts of all important 
discoveries and applications of science that are of 
general interest. 

Its pages will also be found faithfully to represent 
the progress of scientific ideas, as it affects the higher 
questions of human interest, such as those of the 
statesman, the philanthropist, the jurist, the financier, 
the educator, the divine, the artist, the historian, and 
the social reformer. 

Prominent attention has been given and will be 
given in these pages to the various sciences which 
help to a better understanding of the nature of man, 
as affecting all private, domestic, and public relations ; 
in short, to the P ve of human 
nature. 

Tue Porutar Science MONTHLY is adapted to the 
wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. It is addressed 
to the intelligent classes of suciety; but treats its 
topics in a popular style, as free as possible from 
technicalities and suited to the capacity and tastes of 
general readers. 

THE PoruLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY begins tts eighteenth 
volume with the November number. 





Terms: Five dollars perannum, postage prepaid; 
or, fifty cents per number. 

A club of five will be sent one year to any address 
for $20. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time for any period. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
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NOTICES 


eP' AN commerications for the Hdltcrial. LAterary 
News, and Miscellaneous Colunne of this journal 
should be ads: €ssed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

63” All comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and al! business 
communications from subs¢eribers and advertisers to 
Tut INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

S#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
Munications. Whatever is tniended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&#™ We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
Views or cpinions expressed in the communications 
@f our correspondents 

&# Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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PRAISE IS COMELY. 

Not simply now because the year brings 
round the day of accustomed thanks do’ we 
utter our usual and formal praise to the 
Ruler of earth and skies, the God of nations 
and households; but out of overflowing 
hearts, glad in uncommon mercies, and re 
joicing in overflowing bounty, we offcr un- 
hackneyed thanksgiving. 

For God is good! He has been very good 
tous. The year has been one of unusual 
mercy. We look back twenty years, and 
there has been no year so good as the year 
just closing. This year has ended the worst 
results of our great war, After four years 
of conflict came first the unhealthy expan- 
sion of an inflated currency, with its wild 
speculation. Then came the long period of 
necessary contraction and shrinkage of 
values, and depression of industry, and hard, 
painful, often discouraged energy. It seemed 
for years as if labor could never find full 
employment, as if the fruitful currents of 
trade would never fill their old channels. 
But now, at last, with the restoration of a 
sound financial currency, business has been 
restored, our markets are full and our pro- 
ducts in demand, and the workman in the 
factory or on the farm finds full employ- 
ment and ready sale for the products of his 
industry. With well-requited labor come 
happiness, comfort in all our homes. The 
weariful anxiety how loved ones shall be 
housed and fed and old age supported is 





going or gone, and a plentiful board awaits 


this Thanksgiving Day. 

Scarcely less do we have occasion to thank 
God for his special blessings to our nation 
in its public affairs. Not merely do we 
mean that he has given us continued peace 
from intestine or foreign wars; but that we 
are secing a happier state of things in the 
relation of our states to each other. This 
year has witnessed, to be sure, again a 
solid South challenging at the polls a solid 
North, and still, to be sure, in portions of 
our country the right of free suffrage is 
wickedly denied; but that solid South has 
proved this year for the first time that it 
will not remain solidly the foe of its own 
freedmen’s rights. We have scen in the 
chief states of the old South the dominant 
party broken up, and new issues before the 
people, on which were asked the free votes 
of citizens not long ago slaves. Where 
Virginia and Georgia lead Mississippi and 
Louisiana will follow. This is the last 
presidential election in which the will of 
the people will be suppressed by violence 
or fraud; for now the South sees that fraud 
and violence, and its own vote thus made 
solid, cannot coerce the nation. At this 
supreme moment once more the nation 
has declared that justice to all must rule, 
and those that deny it must submit. We 
have more than usual reason to thank God 
that the result of our election this month 
means justice, and means, too, the contin- 
uance of the policy which has brought again 
prosperity and happiness into all our homes. 

And if, this year, as every year, some 
homes have been made desolate; if children 
have been made orphans; if dearly loved 
ones have been removed beyond the reach 
of earthly pain and the embrace of earthly 
affection; if Heaven is richer than twelve 
months ago, so is it every year. So must it 
be, in the wise ordering of God. To that 
must we submit now, as ever. But we may 
also rejoice in new affections, new homes, 
new little ones, homes made glad, as well as 
homes made sad, joy overflowing the pain, 
and where the pain is most painful, yet the 
blessed assurance that all is the gift, though 
the strange gift, of Infinite Love. 

It is fitting, then, to feast and be glad. 
It is fitting that our households should 
come together and eat and drink and re- 
joice. It is meet that they should gather in 
their various meeting-houses and praise God. 


“Oh! enter then his gates with praise, 
Approach with joy his courts unto; 
Praise, laud, and bless his name always, 
For it is seemly so to do.” 


EX-PRESIDENTS AS SENATORS. 


Ovr readers will find in our correspond- 
ence columns a series of brief letters writ- 
ten by eminent gentlemen and expressing 
their views as to the wisdom of making 
our ex-Presidents members for life of the 
Senate of the United States. These letters 
clearly indicate the general opinion of the 
people that some honorable and appropri- 
ate provision should be made in respect to 
the nation’s ex-Presidents. The only ques- 
tion in debate relates to the nature of this 
provision. What shall it be? 

One answer is furnished by the proposi- 
tion of The Times, of this city, to collect a 
fund of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars by voluntary subscription, the 
interest of which shall be annually paid to 
the oldest ex-President not holding any 
office. This weregard asa very partial and 
imperfect answer. It does not meet the 
case of more than one ex-President, when 
there may be two or three; and, moreover, 
it seeks to do by individual offerings what 
should be done by the nation in its organic 
character. We have no idea that the plan 
will prove a success and do not think it by 
any means the best answer to the question. 

Another and a better answer is to deal 
with our ex-Presidents as the law 
now deals with the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States who 








have reached the age of seventy yeers 
a e-aerved ten years on the bench of 
The law continues, if they 
the bench, their salaries during 
the remainder of their lives. A provision 
that every ex-President should annually 
receive say fifteen or twenty thousand 
deliars during the remainder of his life 
would be no more than a just and becoming 
tribute to the high office which he has 
held, and would relieve him from the neces- 
sity of resorting to any secular employ. 
ment for the means of support, while the 
tax burden tothe people would be a mere 
bagatelle. This we regard as greatly prefer- 
able to the subscription scheme proposed by 
The Times. ‘ 

And yet this is not, in our judgment, the 
best answer to the question. We suggested 
last March, when the subject was attracting 
no particular public attention, that the 
Constitution should be so amended as to 
provide that every ex-President, upon the 
close of his term, should at once succeed to 
the office of senator-at-large for life in the 
Senate of the United States, with a salary 
fixed by the amendment itself. There can 
be no question as to the power of the people 
thus to amend their Constitution. Were 
the Constitution thus amended, then the 
whole people of the United States, in choos- 
ing a President, would also choose a senator- 
at-large for life, in the event that he should 
survive his term of presidential service. 
He would be the senator of the whole 
people. Ordinarily there would not be 
more than two or three such senators. 
Their number would never be so great as 
to endanger or disturb the operations of our 
political syste m as now organized. 

The benefit of this plan is twofold. First, 
it makes an honorable provision for all our 
ex-Presidents in the matter of their support. 
Secondly, it at the same time utilizes the 
experience, statesmanship, and learning of 
those who have held the presidential office 
in the legislative counsels of the nation. 
Such senators for life, would come to the 
position after having served the country as 
Presidents, and, far more than ordinary 
senators, would be free from the tempta- 
tions that grow out of party politics. We 
believe that their influence in the Senate 
would be eminently conservative and use- 
ful to that body and, hence, useful to the 
nation. 

We respectfully urge Congress to take 
the sense of the people on this subject, by 
proposing an amendment that will provide 
that no person having held the office of 
President shall be eligible for a second term; 
that the term of the office shall extend to six 
or even eight years, thus getting rid of such 
frequent presidential elections; and that the 
President, upon retiring from his office, shall 
ipso facto become a member of the United 
States Senate for life. The proposition, if 
submitted by Congress, will elicit a general 
discussion of the whole question, and could 
not be ratified without a three-quarters 
majority of all the legislatures of the several 
states. There is no danger that the propo- 
sition would be hastily adopted, or adopted 
without a thorough discussion of its merits; 
and if, after such discussion, the legislatures 
of the states reject it, then so be it. Public 
sentiment would control these legislatures, 
and what we ask is that Congress should 
give public sentiment an opportunity to re 
cord its judgment. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL TRIEN- 
NIAL COUNCIL. 


WE have so fully given in other columns 
the doings of the St. Louis Council that it is 
not necessary for us here to do more than 
to express a general satisfaction with the 
results. There was nota little anxiety felt 
in many quarters lest the Council having 
no especial duty to do, might undertake a 
supervision over the churches, that should 
interfere with their liberty. This has been 
completely dispelled by the action of the 
Council. The last has probably been heard 
of apprehensions lest this national body 
should make itself a sort of general assem. 
bly, imposiag government and creeds upon 
associations and churches. 

The plan for a creed was killed before 
the Council met, and that by the articles of 
Dr. Bacon, in Tae InDEPENDENT. He had 
made it very plain that it was contrary to 
the genius of the body to make a state 
ment which should in the least control the 
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churches. At the same time, his argument 
that a declarative creed might be made; 
and, if made, ought to be remade very fre- _ 
quently, quite undermined all significance 
of the thing sought. Forthe creed was in-, 
tended to be a test; and a deelarative creed, 
simply representing present belief, and 
open to modifications at the next mecting, 
could not be used for this purpose. The 
Council simply recognized this declarative 
value. It provided for a large and thor- 
oughly representative committee, which 
should prepare a creed, and publish it at its: 
own convenience in the public press, and 
without referring it to the action of the 
Council. Very noticeable, however, in all 
the discussion was the full recognition that 
theology is a progressive science. The 
argument of Prof. Mead and the promoters 
of the proposition took this for granted, 
and plainly declared that the old confes- 
sions do not represent the present faith. 
On this matter there was no question, 
while there was equally no question of the 
hearty and unanimously evangelical posi- 
tion of all the churches. It isa most hap 
py fact that the great liberty of thought 
in these churches has not degenerated into 
license. 

The other chief question before the Coun- 
cil was that of the proper way to accredit 
the standing of ministers. We suppose that 
on this subject two seas met, and produced 
confusion of plan. Many who were very 
willing to provide more stringent discipline 
for immorality were afraid that any new 
provisions to this end would be abused, to 
secure greater doctrinal stringency; and the 
result was that the subject was referred to 
the churches and associations, for their 
action. This was, probably, the best that. 
could be done; but the duty of strenuously 
purifying their roll of immoral men and 
guarding against ‘‘ ministerial tramps” is 


one that cannot be too strenuously impressed 


on these bodies. 

In view of the wide divergencies of 
opinion with which the Council came to- 
gether, the general harmony that prevailed, 
and the complete unanimity in which they 
separated, there was great content with the 
result. Whatever sinister apprebensions 
were rife a year and less ago have vanished. 
There need be no more fear that the Council 
will produce schism by unduly pretending 
to authority. It seems probable that the 
formative period of struggle, and opposition, 
and adverse criticism is nearly over, and 
that in future the Council, having less to 
do in self-defense, may vindicate its right 
to live by its increasing usefulness as a bond 
of fellowship and a focus of all the co oper- 
ant energies of the Congregational churches. 
In view of the persistent refusal of the 
Council to take a positive vote; in view of 
its reference of important matters to the 
churches, and its adoption of both majority 
and minority reports, it seems. as if the 
recommendation of several associations of 
abstention from voting would not return 
unto them wholly void. 


DR. KRAUTH ON DENOMINATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP. 


We have read Dr. C. P. Krauth’s essay 
on ‘‘ The Relations of the Lutheran Church 
to the Denominations Around Us.” Dr. 
Krauth is the chief leader among the Luth- 
erans of the General Council of the party 
which holds that Lutheranism is too pure a 
thing to affiliate with the sects about it. 
The spirit which seeks fraternity and inter 
communion he calls ‘* flabby unionism.” 

In his classification of the denominations, 
he thus defines this pure, white ermine of a 
Lutheran Church, which 

“Cannot go into the mud; 
Which can stay like the snow and die.” 
He says: 

“The Evangelical Church, popularly 
called the Lutheran Church, whose center 
is the Gospel; Gospel Grace against Legal- 
ism; Gospel Sufficiency over against Tradi- 
tionalism, the Abuse of Reason and Fanaii- 
cism; and Gospel Unity in Faith and Sac- 
raments over against the separation of sect, 
and the spurious Unionism of compromise 
and of ignored truth.” 

We would really like to know what there 
isin all this to give this denominatian a right 
to set itself up above others. There is not 
an item in the list but is the common 
erty of scores of other sects. a se 
“Gospel Grace,” “Gospel 











« Gospel Unity "we all believe in all of 
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these things. We all flout at “‘ Legalism,” 
at ‘‘Fanaticism,” at “the separatism of 
sect” (other sects), and ‘‘ spurious Union- 
ism.” Come right down to the bottom of 
all this argument, and the point is this: You 
are very wrong and we are very right. Be- 
ing wrong, you can, of course, afford to 
commune with us, and are not hurt by it; 
but, being right, we cannot afford to give 
you any recognition, and would be injured 
thereby. Indeed, Dr. Krauth says this, 
offensively. This is his argument and 
Scripture against mecting other Christians 
at the Holy Communion: 

** Contact imparts disease, but does not 
impart health. We eatch small-pox by con- 
t@ct with one who has it; but we do not 
catch recovery from one who is free from it. 
The proess which tends to the pollution of 
the-unpolluted will not tend to the purifica- 
tion of the evil. ‘If one bear holy flesh in 
the skirt of his garment, and with his skirt 
do touch bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, 
or any meat, shall # be holy? And the 

riests answered and said, Wo. Then said 

aggai: If one that is unclean by a dead 
body touch any of them, shall it be wnclean ? 
And the priests answered: Jt shall be un- 
clean.’” 


There is no place for argument against 
such language as this. It can be met only 
by denunciation. It is of the essence of 
rank pharisaism, which looks contemptu- 
ously on all beneath itself. The Chris- 
tian spirit detests such assumption, as dé 
the Lutherans themselves who belong 
to the General Synod. By their fruits 
ye shall know them; and, however excel- 
lent Lutherans may be, we utterly deny 
that they are one whit more humble, 
self-denying, sweet-tempered, and faithful 
Christians, more benevolent, more devoted 
to the work of converting ths world to 
Christ, than the other denominations, con- 
tact with whom would, Dr. Krauth thinks, 
work defilement; as touching a dead body 
or @ small-pox patient. Indeed, we might, 
with no lack of charity, conclude that their 
Christian faithfulness might be improved 
by a:sociation with the sects about them. 
Let us see. The Lutherans claim to be one 
of the largest Christian bodies in the United 
States. How many foreign missionaries 
have they? Say seven. What religious 
body has more need to purify itself from the 
coarser worldliness that hangs about the 
beershop? The better doctrine is best 
proved by the better life. 

We add that Dr. Krauth’s use of that 
passage from Haggai is exegetically repre- 
hensible. The passage has no sort of refer- 
ence to the effect of association with 
each other of different classes of people; 
but very plainly teaches that a good ritual, 
correct sacramentarian practice, for exam- 
ple, will not sanctify a bad life, while a 
bad life will nullify the most correct ritual 
performance. 


THE ELECTORAL LAW. 


Tue fundamental law in respect to the 
choice of presidential electors is given by 
the Constitution in the following words: 
** Each state shall appoint, in such manncr 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives to which 
the state may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an 
elector.” To this the Constitution adds 
that ‘‘Congrees may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes, which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States.” 

These are all the provisions of the Con. 
stitution that relate to the choice or ap- 
pointment of presidential electors. It is 
manifest on their face that Oongress has 
nothing to do with regulating the ap- 
pointment of clectors, with the single ex- 
ception of fixing the time when the ap. 
poinment shall be made and the day on 
which the electors shall meet to give their 
votes. All else belongs exclusively to the 
states. Itis their province to make the ap- 
peintment in such manner as their re- 
spective legislatures may direct; and it 
taust, of course, be their province conclu- 
sively to authenticate their own appoint- 
ments, beyond any right of revision or re- 
view by Congress when counting the votes. 
Their finding, as to the persons whom they 
have appointed, is and must be conclusive, 


Congress is not a returning board, to review 
their action. 














other states of the Union, has an electoral 
law which provides that the appointment 
of presidential electors shall be made by a 
popular vote at the time fixed by Congress, 
and that this appointment shall be by a 
general ticket. The voters of this state, in 
accordance with this law, cast their ballots 
on the first Tuesday of the present month 
for presidential electors; and the Garfield 
elec'ors had a majority of more than twen- 
two thousand, settling the question that the 
electoral vote of this state will and should 
be cast for Messrs. Garfield and Arthur, 
and, in connection with the popular vote in 
the other states, settling the question that 
these gentlemen are the candidates of the 
people’s choice for President and Vice- 
President. The people have deposited their 
votes in the ballot-box, and, so far as it is 
in their power to do so, have elected the 
next President and the next Vice-President 
of the United States, There is no doubt 
that the majority of the electors thus chosen 
by the people have been chosen with te 
direct understanding and for the express 
purpose that they should, on the day fixed 
by Congress, cast their ballots for Messrs. 
Garfield and Arthur; nor can there be a 
doubt that every elector will act according 
to this understanding. This will give legal 
expression to the popular will, through the 
electoral colleges of the country. 

The canvassing of the votes cast for 
electors, in the first instance, by the in- 
spectors of elections, then the aggregation 
of these votes in each county by the proper 
officers, and finally the canvass of all the 
votes in a state by a state board of can- 
vassers, and the issuing of certificates to 
the persons found to be elected, are simply 
processes of law for the legal ascertain- 
ment and authentication of the result. This 
being done, then followsin due season the 
action of the electoral colleges, in casting 
their ballots and certifying their votes to 
the President of the Senate. The final step 
is the counting of these votes, in regard to 
which the Constitution says: ‘* The Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number bea 
majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed.” The votes to be counted are 
those of the electors, as set forth in their 
certificates; and the electors are the per- 
sons who were chosen by the people for 
this purpose, and who, by the proper state 
officers having been found to be elected, 
acted under the authority and seal of the 
state appointing them. 

Some silly Democrats in this city, and 
conspicuously among them the editor of 
the New York World, have intimated their 
intention to make a case,if possible, that 
will induce Congress to count the electoral 
vote of this state for Gen. Hancock. To 
all such Democrats we commend the care- 
ful reading of the letter of Mr. Edgar K. 
Apgar, a member of the Democratic State 
Committee. The State Board of Canvass- 
ers will find the Garfield electors to have 
been chosen by the people, and will so cer- 
tify; and these electors will vote for Messrs. 
Garfield and Arthur, and will so certify. 
Congress, though Democratic in both 
houses, will count these votes with the 
votes of the other Garfield electors, and de- 
clare the successful candidates elected. 
We say that Congress will do this, because 
it has no right or power to do anything 
else, and because it must do so or involve 
the country in a civil war. A majority of 
the American people have elected Messrs. 
Garfield and Arthur, and that majority will 
shiver into atoms any Congress or any party 
that should attempt to defeat their will. 
We advise all Democrats to accept their 
defeat with as good grace as possible, and 
not put their hands toany attempt to turn 
their defeat into victory by revolution. 





SECRETARY SHERMAW has done such splen- 
did work for the country as Secretary of the 
Treasury that the people would be glad to have 
him retained in this position. General Garfield 
can find no more fitting incumbent than the 
one who already fills it. And, by the way, the 
same may be said of Secretary Evarts and Sec, 
retary Schurz, We see no reason why the 
entire Cabinet should be changed because a 
new President has been elected. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The State of New York, like all the 
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Exlitorvial Hotes. 
Wao is to be the new United States senator 
from New York? This question is attracting 
great attention everywhere, It is said in 
certain quarters that no man can have this 
high office who is not “ perfectly acceptable ” 
to Roscoe Conkling. Then what is the use of 
asking the Assembly to elect a man? Why 
not leave the whole matter to the Great Dicta- 
tor, and done with it? Or, rather, why would it 
not be as well to give the aforesaid Dictator two 
votes in the Senate, and do without the need- 
less dummy? For our own part, we are of 
opinion that the best man in the state is the 
one now wanted to represent us in the Senate. 
The Republican party wants no “ bosses.”” We 
expect the members of our legislature to have 
their own individual opinion on this question 
and to follow it, and not be subservient to the 
will of any man, however willful a manager. 
The people of the City of New York—its 
merchants, bankers, and business men—have 
public interests of the utmost importance to 
be served, and are not likely to seek direction 
from Albany or Utica. Perhaps they may 
think Secretary Evarts the man for the place; 
a man who would be likely to have an opinion 
of his own, both in and out of the national 
Senate Chamber, and who would be master of 
hisown mind. Weurge that we be represented 
as a state by two senators, and not by one and 
his shadow. If the Republican party is to live, 
it must call its best men into its service. It 
must seek men of high character and real 
statesmanship—men of practical knowledge 
and experience—for its high positions; men 
who will honor the positions and the party, and 
not scandalize its good name. Why should 
we not have the benefit of the great learning, 
experience, wisdom, and statesmanship of 

William M. Evarts for this important place ? 





Tue official returns of the election in Cal- 
ifornia show that Mr. Henry Edgerton, a Re- 
publican elector for President and Vice-Pres 
ident, received 507 more votes for elector than 
ex-Judge Terry, who was the lowest candidate 
on the Democratic ticket, while the other Han- 
cock electors were elected by majorities 
ranging from 87 to 143. This gives General 
Garfield one electoral vote from that state and 
General Hancock five. But for the influence 
of the infamous Morey letter, now admitted 
by everybody to be a gross forgery, General 
Garfield would have had all these votes. The 
fact that he gains one vote is due to the un- 
popularity of ex-Judge Terry, who, it will be 
remembered, many years since challenged 
Senator Broderick to fight a duel and killed 
him almost instantly. He has ever since been 
looked upon as a murderer. Whenthe war 
broke out, he went into the rebel army and 
fought against his country. These causes de- 
feated him as presidential elector. Democrats 
who voted for the other Hancock electors 
scratched his name from the ticket in sufficient 
numbers to secure his defeat. Under the 
general-ticket system states usually go solid 
one way or the other. Electors are not chosen 
on the score of their good character or to ex- 
ercise any judgment in casting their votes ; but 
simply to vote according to the will of the 
party nominating and electing them. Though 
such was not the view of those who framed 
the electoral system, yet such has become the 
fact. Weshould be glad to have the system 
abolished altogether. 


Tue Republican party declared in its plat- 
form of 1856 that ‘the Constitution confers 
upon Congress sovereign power over the Terri- 
tories of the United States for their govern- 
ment, and that, in the exercise of this power, it 
is both the right and the duty of Congress to 
prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of 
barbarism, POLYGAMY AND SLAVERY.” The 
latter of these “‘ relics of barbarism” is dead in 
this country ; and the former still lives, to the 
disgrace of the Government and the whole 
people of the United States. , In 1862 Congress 
passed a law making polygamy in the Territo- 
ries of the United States a penal offense, pun- 
ishable by imprisonment foraterm of not 
more than five years. It was supposed at the 
time that this would be sufficient to put an end 
to this disgusting and loathsome immorality. 
The fact, however, is just the reverse. The 
law has had almost no effect, because it has 
not been armed with the requisite means for 

execution. Mormons in Utah have 
laughed at it and practically spit upon it, and 
Congress and the people have borne the insult 
for pow eighteen years. Is it not about time 
for Congress to remedy the defects of this law 
and put on the statute-book of the nation a 
law that will do the work? Polygamists are 
criminals against law and against the good 
order of society ; and, as such, they sbould be 
punished, and so punished, both as to severity 
and certainty, that they will be compelled to 
submit. to the authority of law. We believe 
in giving them law enough to do the work 
effectually. 

‘ 








Ta® World, of this city, and some of the 
other Democratic papers, now that the election 
is over and there is no chance for the ‘‘ spoils” 
for at least four years to come, have suddenly 
been converted to the necessity and wisdom of 
a thorough system of civil-service reform, and 
are urging Congress to take up the subject at 
the next election and pass a law that will 
divorce appointments to office from party 
politics and base them exclusively on qualifica- 
tions and character. All right, gentlemen. 
Those who believe in civil-service reform are 
ready for such a law, no matter by what party 
or from what motives it may be passed. Ifthe 
Democrats, who have always been conspicuous- 
ly the advocates of the “‘ spoils system” and 
have reduced it to practice when in power, 
choose now, as a matter-of party policy, to 
become reformers, we shall heartily welcome 
their conversion and do all we can to help 
them in giving to the country a good law on 
this subject. If Republicans, though in power 
and having the offices to distribute, are delin- 
quent on this point, then let them bear the 
consequences. We sincerely hope that Con- 
gress will at the next session do just what the 
World, of this city, urges ittodo. The country 
will never have a permanent reform in aypoint- 
ments to the civil service until Congress shall 
lay the foundation for it in suitable legislation, 
and this is what we have for years been seeking 
to obtain. 


JupGe Davis, in his letter in answer to Mr 
Abram 8. Hewit', admits that in his deliver- 
ance in the Philp case he did not accurately 
state the testimony in regard to one point. He 
assumed that Mr. Hewitt had seen the Morey 
letter before it was published at all in the 
Truth and expressed the opinion that it was in 
the handwriting of General Garfield. This 
was a mistake which the Judge admits. The 
fact is that Mr. Hewitt did not see the letter 
until after it was published in Truth. He, 
however, did see it on the day of its first publi- 
cation, and gave his opinion in regard to it, 
before it was published in the fac-simile form 
in which it attracted so much public attention, 
being scattered broadcast all over the land. 
Mr. Hart swears expressly that he consulted 
Mr. Hewitt, before putting the letter in this 
form, and that he said to him that he would 
not do so unless satisfied that the letter was 
genuine; and that Mr. Hewitt, after careful ex- 
amination, pronounced both the body and the 
signature to be genuine, knowing the use 
which Mr. Hart intended to make of it. Mr. 
Hewitt subsequently referred to this letter as 
being in the handwriting of General Garfield, 
and gave the influence of his good name to the 
propagation of a most villainous forgery, got- 
ten up and circulated for political and party 
effect. Wedo not know that he was not per- 
fectly sincere in his professed belief that Gen- 
eral Garfield wrote the letter; yet it was due 
to General Garfield, and due to the truth, and 
due to himself as an honest man that he should 
not have expressed such an opinion and given 
countenance to others in acting upon it with- 
out having conclusive evidence of its correct- 
ness. Mr. Hewitt, to say the least, has been 
guilty of a very grave mistake. 








Tue Hon. John J. Allen, the United States 
Chief Supervisor of Elections of Kings County, 
has addressed a letter to William A. Fowler, 
chairman of the Democratic State Executive 
Committee, in which he calls upon Mr. Fowler 
to furnish evidence of alleged fraudulent 
voting in Kings County, largely increasing the 
Republican vote, and assures him that, upon 
suitable evidence to this effect, he will at once 
“cause warrants to be issued for the arrest of 
the offenders, that they may be promptly pros- 
ecuted under the laws of the United States.” 
Here is Mr. Fowler’s opportunity to have 
these offenders brought to justice, provided 
there is any evidence to fix upon them 
the crimes which he and other Dem- 
ocrats ‘have been charging since their 
defeat at the recent election. It is true that 
there was an unexpected falling off in the 
Democratic vote in Kings County and a very 
considerable increase in the Republican vote, 
as there was in New York City; but it is not 
necessary to resort to the theory of fraud in 
either case to account for this fact. The fact 
is easily explained without charging anybody 
with fraud. There are between twenty and 
thirty thousand Democrats in New York and 
Brooklyn who did not vote for General Han- 
cock, but did vote for General Garfield; and 
this is the reason why the latter won and the 
former lost the electoral vote of this state. 
Democrats themselves by thousands voted 
against their own party and helped to defeat 
it; and, in so doing, they did a very wise thing. 
They voted against a “change” and for the 
business igterests of the country. 





Tue House of Representatives consists of 
two hundred and ninety-three members, dis- 
tributed among the states in the ratio of one 
member to every 131,425 iubebitants. If the 
game number of members shall be retained in - 
the epportionment on the basis of the recent 
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census, the ratio will be that of one member 
to a little less than 170,000 inhabitants ; and 
on this basistwo bundred and seventy three 
members would be assigned to full districts, 
leaving twenty members to be assigned to 
states having the largest fractions, besides one 
to Delaware and one to Nevada, neither of 
which states has 170,000 inhabitants. The 
result, if there should be no revision of the 
censue figures in the Southern States, would be 
as follows: 1. That the New England States, 
now having twenty-eight members in the House 
of Representatives, would have but twenty- 
four, losing four. 2. That the Middle States 
now having sixty-elght members, would 
have sixty-two, losing six. 8. That the West- 
ern States, now having ninety two members, 
would have ninety-nine, gaining seven. 4. 
That the Southern States, now having one 
hundred and five members, would have one 
hundred and eight, gaining three. This result, 
especially in reference to the Southern States, 
is different from what had been anticipated. 
The genera] impression has been that the South 
would experience a large loss of political 
power in the new apportionment of representa- 
tives; but such will not be the fact if the 
census already taken be adopted as the basis, 
as we presume will be the fact. The West 
rains in representatives, while the New Ean- 
land and Middle  Btate 8 lose. 


Dr. Henry 8. BURRAGE writes us as follows, 
ind here we must close the discussion : 


‘To tHe Epitor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

“I donot propose to allow the Rev. L. W- 
acon, D.D., to escape under a cloud of dust, 
He commenced his recent discussion in Tne 
INDEPENDENT with the charge that $2,479.66 
are collected from breweries in Maine, taking 
issue with General Neal Dow, who had saidthere 
are no breweries in Maine. Well, General Dow 
was right, and Dr. Bacon blundered, as I 
showed from the United States Revenue Re- 
ports, to which Dr. Bacon bad appealed. But 
he still insisted that this ‘large revenue’— 
$2,479.66, while Connecticut, with a popula- 
tion smaller than that of Maine, paid $59,918.- 
50— ‘is derived not from the secret dealers, 
bat from the open and professed dealers, who 
state their names and number and intended 
busioess, and put these on record, as the 
United States law requires, in a public office, 
where they are accessible to every citizen.’ 
{ showed that this statement is as erroneous 
asthe statement that there are breweries in 
Maine, bringing forward the collector of 
nternal revenue in this city as a witness. The 
,00ks of bis office are not open for inspection, 
nor is this revenue derived from the open sale 
of liquor in this city. 

“But what says Dr. Bacon in reply? He says 
the books ought to be open, if they are no‘, and 
refers to the publication of the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, in which are found the names of 
176 persous in Portland who paid the special 
liquor tax in 1875. These names were not ob- 
iained from ‘open books,’ nor were they 
‘publicly advertised’ as Dr. Bacon says; but 
they were obtained by a revenue detective, who 
furnished them to the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. This fact Dr. Bacon knew when he 
penned his note. 

“Dr. Bacon also givesus the statement of 
‘an expastor of Portland,’ and another 
from ‘one of the most eminent of the early 
advocates of the Maine Law,’ neither of which 
bears in the least upon the point before us. 
Then be talks about ‘the superhuman igno- 
rance and innocence affected by this old poli- 
tician,’ refering to Gen. Dow, and accuses 
the latter’s friends of pleading ‘the baby act 
in his behalf.’ Those who know Gen. Dow 
know that the baby act is the last thing they 
should plead in his behalf. But what will Dr. 
Bacon’s friends plead in his behalf, after read- 
ing this discussion ? 

** Yours very truly, 


“Henry 8. Burgace. 
PORTLAND, MeE., Nov. 18th, 1860.” 


..Gratitude over the Republican victory 
tr ok on a substantial expression in Boston on 
Tuesday. A gentleman, of whom all that is 
known by the Prudential Committee is that 
he is “fan old friend of Cyrus Hamlin,’’ came 
into their office and left the sum of $2,000, 
offering to be one of fifty to make it $50,000, 
as indicating his appreciation of the result of 
the election. Where are the forty and nine? 
They will, doubtless, be welcome at 39 Bible 
Hoase. 

.++»Our readers will be pleased to see how 
much interest is excited in our proposal, now 
again before the public, to grant life senator 
ships to our ex-Presidents. The letters from 
college presidents, governors, senators, and 
scholars which we print this week are only a 
portion of what we have received, and many 
from other distinguished men we must reserve 
till next week. 

«. The Tribune, of this city, last week gave 
a chronological summary of the events con- 
nec ed with the publication and distribution 
o. the ‘nfamous Morey letter, which we eom- 
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mend to the special uttention of Chairman 
Barnum and Abram 8. Hewitt. By reading 
this summary, these gentlemen will have the 
opportunity of seeing themselves as others see 
them. 


«+. The continued severe iliness of Mr. Jus- 
tice Clifford, combined with his great age, 
makes it almost certain that he will never 
resume his duties on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Several vacancies 
are likely soon to occur in the bench of 
judges, and, fortunately for the country, they 
will be filled by a Republican President. 


.-If any one should declare that an old 
woman is editing The Interior, we should resent 
the imputation upon it with energy. Yet it 
must be a feminine instinct that has misre- 
membered Scripture in the following amusing 
way: ‘‘ The streets of Jerusalem were said to 
have been kept clean by each man sweeping 
before his own door.”’ 

.-Next Tuesday Lafayette College will 
dedicate, with an address hy Professor March, 
a building costing three hundred thousand 
dollars, to take the place of that consumed by 
fire, over whose loss there was such lamenta- 
tion. But Lafayette is a college that can 
obtain money, because it knows how to ex- 
pend it judiciously. 


.. Although the Republicans have an un- 
doubted majority of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives, Senator Butler, of South Carolina, 
thinks that Mr. Adams, the clerk of the 
present House, can so “ fix things” that the 
Democrats will organize the House. Mr. 
Adams, to his credit, replies that he shall try 
no such game. 


..Secretary Sherman, in a private letter 
to a friend which has reached the public eye, 
indicates very clearly that a re-election to the 
Senate of the United States would be very 
acceptable to him. It is to be hoped, if he is 
not retained in his present position by General 
Garfield, that he will be returned to the Senate. 


...-The Charleston News says that ‘ fidelity 
to the Republican party is the religion of the 
Negro.’’ How happens it, then, that in South 
Carolina, where the Negroes are overwhelming- 
ly in the majority, the Democrats wield the 
whole political power of the state? Will the 
News please to answer this question ? 


.The Richmond (Va.) State says: *‘ The 
Republicans unloaded some of their rottenest 
timber when they dumped Ben. Butler, Dan. 
Sickles, and John Forney into our Democratic 
lumber-yard, and were as glad to get rid of 
them as we were sorry to receive them ; but 
what could we do ?”’ 


..-The Boston Herald suggests that a good 
way for Maine to honor herself and rebuke 
the political ‘‘ bosses’’ in that state would be 
to elect General Chamberlain to the Senate of 
the United States, in place of Senator Hamlin. 
We say amen to the suggestion. 


. The Congregational Council deserves 
credit for making two advanced points. It 
elected a colored man as assistant moderator, 
and it found space for a temperance ad- 
dress by a woman representing the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

...-Congressman Aiken, of South Carolina, 
thinks that the Northern Democrats “area 
party with a name, but without a principle.” 
The Southern Democrats, since the election, 
are speaking “right out in meeting” about 
their Northern allies. 

.---ln accounting for the defeat of the 
Democrats, the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution says 
that the purity of Hayes’s administration and 
the prosperity of the country ‘“‘ worked like a 
well-trained span of horses in harness.”’ 

.-Alexander H. Stephens says that the 
Democrats in the last election simply made 
a “‘mad rush for the hog-trough.”’ This, 
though not very classical, fittingly character- 
izes the Democratic campaign. 

.-General Garfield says in regard to his 
Cabinet : ‘‘ That is something we will all know 
more about three mouths from now. I have 
made up my mind to be for three months a 
first-class listener.” 


.-Joseph Cook has a rush of appointments 
for lectures in England. He will be obliged 
to speak nearly every night until May or June. 
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Every old subscriber to Tos Inve 
PENDENT, on renewing his subscription, 
should ask some friend (not a subscriber) 
to join with him, each then getting 
the paper at $2.50, instead of $3.U0; or, 
what is better, ask four others to join, 
making five in all, and get the paper for 
$10.v0, or 2.00 each. There is scarcely 
a town or a village where success would 
not attend the efforts of every one in thus 
seeking alike his own interest and ours. 
Try it, friends, one-and@all. 
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“ENIVES CUT FRIENDSHIP” 
is one of the relics of old times that it is wise to ig. 
nore. A good knife given to a friend will be used 
many times every day, and will be a constant remind- 
er of the giver—especially if it is a good knife. In 
making your lists of Holiday Gifts, we believe one of 
Maher & Grosh’s Knives or Scissors will be a wise in- 


vestment and will cause you to be remembered pleas- 
antly. The firm are desirous of having consumers try 
their goods and test their quality. We saw a letter 
from a large stock-dealer in Texas, saying: “ Since 
buying from you, I can’t suit myself from stock in 
stores here.” Send for their 40-page list. It will cost 
you but a postal-card. 
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DO YOU TAKE THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL? a popular and scientific magazine, 
devoted to the study of human nature in all its 


back number, as sample, free, to the Publishers, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 737 Broadway, New York. 


THE HISTORY OF “A VOICE LOST 
AND WON 


By Rov. . W. Haee, P.D., New York. An interest- 
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Tus New Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths and 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SAN DONATO, 


Messks. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
nvite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. Thecollectionincludes | 
many interesting articles of furniture having 
~~ histo rare specimens of Cabinet 
Work ’ old Indian and Vienna Porce- 
lain, + Soe Fabrics, and other decorative 
articles from this most famous sale of the 


period. 
SYPHER & CO., 
741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 16 WEST 14th STRE 
TOYS 


FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 














HR GOUPL GALLERY, 


REPLETE 


WITH NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


PAINTINGS, 


respectfully invites the attention of connoisseurs. 
Very important works by eminent masters of the 


modern schools : 
Ceret, Dupre, 
Fortuny, Millet, Treyeon. 
Frementin, Clays, 
cP Becker, 
Pasini, Jacque, 
Le Schreyer. Vibert, 
Resa Benkeur, Domingo, Beldini, 
and very many others. 
CAREFULLY SELECTED. 


New works are continually received 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


Ne. 170 Fifth Avenue, corner 22d Street. 
Ramsay. Oval box, $1; round, Soc. At al At all Druggists. 
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White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain. 


7? OO 
Gold- French 44 850 
. Ti plore Tea Seta 44 peces ‘3 0 
Stat Fociain br bets i pcces: 14 98 
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Institute, N Y. Gity, 
Cooper on Car or Steamer, free 
. or P..O. Money Order. 


CLE box and 
charge. Sent C. O. 


DIAMONDS, 


Waltham Watches, Rich Jewelry. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


ONLY STORE, 171 BROADWAY, 
Corner Courtlandt Street. N. Y. 


A. W. FABER’S 


Lead Pencils, 
GOLD PENS, PENCIL CASES, 
Penholders, etc., 


EBERHARD FABER 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


COHWART’S TOY BAZAARS, 


42 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE; 
1159 BROADWAY, cor. 27th STREET. 


Ready for Christmas!!! 


GRAND OPENING 
OF 
FANCY GoOoDs, 














DOLLS, GAMis, AND NUVELTIES, 
COMMENCING MONDAY, NOV. 15th. 


At no previous time have we imported so large and 
attractive a variety of 


DESIRABLE GOODS, 
which a visit to our Establishments will verify. 


Prices Reduced to Mect all Competition. 
An carly call invited, to take the first choice and to 
avoid the usual rush later. 





OUR FRESH STOCK OF 

WHITE HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
the attention of of “sholesale buyers is particularly worthy 
Send for price-list 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 
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0. 0, CASE’ DOM, 


837 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


FIN E 


WALL PAPERS 


WINDOW SHADES, 


H/E| C/K|EIR|S’ 
P/E|R CIT 
BIA) K/ TING 

OIWIDIEIR 


PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY ST., ¥. Y. 
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BARSTOW’'S 


WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Reputation Established by Seven Years of Prac- 


tical Test. 
Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains important improvements found in no 
other, [s permanently gas-tight. 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple and durable. 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Alse a full line of Brick Set and Portable 


Has no over- 


The material and 


Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 


Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Yo 


56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R, I. 
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QUINCHE & ‘ict 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., Wholesale Agents for the United States. 








PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


APPLETONS’ JOURIAL 


for 1881. 


The purpose of Arrierors’ Jovrexal has been to 
provide intelligent readers with literature of a per- 
manent and sterling character on all topics which 
affect public welfare and general culture, and it is the 
intention to adhere to this purpose in the future. 


Large space will continue to be given to Literary 
end Art Themes, to Discussions of Social Questions, 
to Critical and Speculative Essays, to Papers, original 
and selected, that in any way are likely to interest 
intelligent people or which will reflect the intellect- 
ual activity of the age. 


One of the recent features of the JounnaL has been 
the translation of brilliant Novelettes current tm the 
French and German periodicals. The talent for 
writing artistic and highly finished stories or short 
novels is very notable among French authors, and the 
plan of presenting this superior fiction to American 
readers has been recognized as a unique and 
attraction. Noteworthy novelettes from British and 
home writers will also be included. 


Considerable space will be given to comprehensive 
and analytical reviews of important new books—not 
mere notices, but critical interpretations, with copt- 
ous extracts, in order to give the reader an intelligent 
conception of the scope, character, and flavor of every 
current work of wide-reaching interest. In other in- 
stances, books will be brought together tn groups for 

depart- 





careful and critical analysis. A sub-editorial 

ment will be added, under the title of “ Notes for 
Readers,” in which will be preserved many minor 
things in literature of interest to readers. The liter- 
ary feature of the Journal will thus be very full and 
valuable, accurately reflecting everything of tmport- 
ance that is doing in the world of letters. 


“The Editor’s Table,” which has always enjoyed no 
Httle reputation for ite acute and suggestive com 
ments on current themes, will be continued as hith- 
erto. 

Finally, it should be observed that the subscription 
price is exceedingly low. A magazine of a very supe- 
rior character,in the ample pages of which a large 
quantity of choice literature is presented, at three 
dollars a year, affords a combination of cheapness 
and excellence deserving notice. 


Terms: 25 cents per number; $3 per annum, in ad- 
vance, postage prepaid. A club of five will be sent 
one year for $12. 


The volumes begin January and July of each year. 
Subscriptions received for any length of time and 
may be continued for any period. 

AppLeton’s Journal and THE POPULAR ScrIENCE 
MorrTuLy together for $7 per annum, postage prepaid. 
Full price, $8. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 


THE 
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SOP rn ere 2, 

has been the foremost of all industrial publications 

for the past Thirty-four Years. It is the eldest, 

largest, cheapest, andthe best weekly illustrated 

paper devoted to Engineering, Mechanics, Chemistry, 

New Inventions, Science, and Industrial Progress 

published in the United States. Circulation over 50,000 
a week. 


Every number contains from 10 to 15 original en- 
gravings of new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, 
Engineering works, Architecture, improved Farm 
Implements, and new discoveries in Chemistry. A 
ati eens Meet el nn 





ATEN TS obtained on the best terms 
in all countries. Models of new inventions 
and sketches examined, and advice free. 
The official list of all patents is published 

, in the Scientific American the week they 
issue. Over 100,000 patents have been 
applied for by the proprietors of the Sci- 
entific American. Pamphlet containing 
laws and full directions for obtaining Pa- 
tents, Caveats, Copyrights, Trade-Marks, 
ete., free. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning 


MUNN & CO., 
No. 87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Branch Office, fated yA 7th aca Wash- 
ALFRED AVERY, J. 8. Basser, 
Editor. ; Gen'l Advertiser. 


Late of “ HOME AND FARM.” 


“SOUTH and WEST,” 


PUBLISHED AT 216 Prxe Stkeet, Sr. Louis, 
By ALFRED AVERY & CO. 
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DO YOU WANT 
AN EXCELLENT HOME NEWSPAPER AND LIVE 
WESTERN JOURNAL? 


Fhe Detroit Posi and Tribune 


is the leading Michigan pa and just the one 
want, if you desire to cade’ ahowt the i! chat 
10; Tri Wee ; Weekly, $1.50. PCirculation of 
be rey 40,000. adve medium in the West. 
Write for rates. 
POST AND TRIBUNE, Detreit, Mich. 
—_————s 














MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


“Christmas Services 


Cinir and Convocation” 


Containing FOUR RESPONSIVE SERVICES and ap- 
propriate Scriptural Readings, and TWELVE of the 
BEst Christmas hymus and tunes, as follows : 


6 Angel's “; “There's @ » Air”; 
Mozart” "aa, Mites ees wok. 


Olces /); 
etc.); "(To us a =, ~ Pope; 
ron allen ae Bond ©, (Calm aim om ie ls mgoy te 


ur ae ~ Bteamn 





may be used in the 


rnb 97.50 per 100 copies; single copy, by 
mail, 10 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne. § Union Square, | CINCINNATI, 0 


For Christmas Entertainments ! 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Christmas Annual No. if. 
“quan. feaitty, ana aris rn 


dent on pecetpt ot Scents. 08. te 10 suppiied e8 


asta Service N vice No. 3. 


Dr. J. 

‘ieee deen wap 

sé ” * By D Dr. J. H. Vincent, an 

ran Treg of Ute... Life bong "We pee it 
appropriate Hymns. 


“Santa Claus,” by 
wes Pan DOANE. 
and the 


Chyistmas Canal, 3 


Cantata, when pro; the most - 
Seoejve Roliday om properly rendered. t Offered to the 
Prige for Musto and Weeds complete, 25 cents. An 


edition of Words only ts issued at 10 ote. per copy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
v2 mantels | 7° Ra Mnyyeren 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


HYMNS AND CAROLS. 








. y », Weeen. 4 
Wore our New Born King ti b panko. 85 
Were susbagheapeoeed R. B. Wolsely. 7% 
t your Voices Rise..... A. J. Holden. 40 
And there were Shepherds........ Cc. Wiliams. 60 
Anthem. “and there were Shepherds. * oo 

Now, when Jesus was Born........... L. C. 
(Anthem.)...........++++++ Henry Wilson.1 00 


ase ey, mn tae. 0 
» . 





WM. A. POND & CO., 26 Union Square, N.Y. 





Cc. SCHIRMER, 


Importer and Publisher of Music, 


CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
35 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBL SHED. 
CLARKE’S 


ane ae oe 


“BEE & aaa Cll 











WEKTOGRAPH SCHNELL POLKA 
STM Se 
Co, ,Pub’s, 98 Church 6t., . 5 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


REDUCED PRICES 
FRENCH PATTERN GARMENTS: 


and those of their own make for 


MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


in rich and medium quality materials. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


FURS. 


Are offering a choice selection of 


FINE FURS, 


viz.f 
Sable Tail Mujfs and Boas, 
Sealskin Dolmaus and Sacques, Ermine 


and Squirrel-lined Circulars, Sacques, 
and Dolmans. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
Reticule Muff, combination of Fur and 
Silk, Silver and Black Fox. 
Chinchilla, Natural Otter, Silver Beaver, 
and other Fashionable Muffs. 
Carriage Robes and Foot Muffs, 
Fur Trimmings, etc., etc. 





BROADWAY & |9th ST, 





Financial, 


CHESAPEAKE. —IMPORTANT CIR- 
CULAR, 


No. 5 Nassau Streer. 
New York, Nov. 22d, 1880. 
To our CUSTOMERS and other Inveectors. 
end particularly to holders of securities of 
the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 

WAY COMPANY, and also to NA 

TIONAL BANKS contemplating ex- 

changing their Government Bonds held 

at Washington: 

There never was a time when investors 
were so much at a loss as at present to de 
cide what securities to buy. The great de- 
sire to secure United States ‘‘4s” and ‘‘44s” 
has carried them to a high premium, and it 
may soon be difficult to obtain large lots on 


Orricr or FISK & HATCH, Banxers, 


favorable terms. The general inspression 
that the financial policy of the Government 
will continue to be such as to still further 
favorably affect their market. value is, un- 
dou! tly, well founded. Holders of the 
$700.000,900 outstanding United States 
‘Fives and “ Sixcs of 18€0” and “1881” 
are anxiously looking around for other in- 


vestmen's. Town, County, City, and State 
B nis of undoubted va'ue are virtually out 
of the market. Strictly first mortgage bonds 
of the old dividend-poying railroads are sell- 
ing at high premiums. The growing esti- 
mate with which railroad stocks are being 
now Jail away shows clearly the confidence 
in and popularity of such investments. 
Manv of them which sold a few vears ago at 
less than fifty cents on the dollar are now 
bringing from 25 to 70 per cent. premium. 

The wonderful growth of the country 
and reviving activity and prosperity in all 
branches of industry and trade have pro- 
duced these results, which, being therefore 
legitimate, and not merely speculative, 
must continue. 

Investments made within the last two or 
three vears in the securities of reorganized 
and improving railroad properties, while 
they were selling at low prices and before 
the legitimate effect of the revival in the 
business of the country, and of the improve- 
ments which such properties were under- 
going, had been felt in their market values, 
or realized except by shrewd and far-eeeing 
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investors, have uniformly proved immense- 
ly ——— _ - 
mong the securities representing 

erties rapidly growing in real value, which 
are still selling at comparatively low prices, 
are those of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company. This fact is now attracting 
attention and eliciting numerous inquiries. 

As the financial agents of the Company, 
we are able to speak with confidence of this 
property and of the great improvements 
now in progress, destined to largely enhance 
its value and likely to be soon recognized in 
the market prices of its securities. 

Its position as an East and West trunk 
line is unrivaled. It is the short line be- 
tween the great growing West and the At- 
lantic seaboard. At Hampton Roads, its 
proposed terminus on Chesapeake Bay, ves- 
sels of all classes, from a 500-ton coaster up 
tothe ‘‘Great Eastern” can find convenient 
access, safe anchorage, and the best facili: 
ties for receiving or discharging their 
cargoes. Within a few months both its 
Eastern extensions and its Western con- 
nections, now in progress, wil] be completed. 

The earnings of the road from local busi- 
ness, and the development of the iron, coal, 
lumber, and other industries along its line, 
are increasing daily, and the credit of the 
Company is on a substantial and solid basis. 

We have great pleasure is now being able 
to make these statements to the holders of 
the stocks and bonds of the Company, with 
— interests we have so long been identi- 
fied. 

The several classes of securities are now 
selling at the following prices: 

en 20 to 21 
fecond pre‘erred stock.........+++++. 21 to 22 

First prefe stock o6e 
Currency bonds... 
“RB” bonds 
“A” bonds 

From these prices we look for a large ad- 
vance during the coming year. 

The ‘‘A” bonds pay their coupons regu- 
larly in gold coin in New York City, and 
we consider them an excellent purchase for 
investment at their present price—i. ¢., 95 
and accrued interest. 

The ‘‘B” bonds pay their interest for 
some little time longer in first preferred 
stock, and the currency bonds in second 
preferred stock. There is po reason to 
doubt that the interest will be paid in 
money at the time specified inthe bonds. 
We have recently published a pamphlet 
giving a full account of the present condi- 
tion of the road, which can be had on ap- 
plication at our office. 

Investors can consult us freely about 
any securities in the market, and obtain the 
best information and advice which our ex- 
perience and observation enable us to give. 
Our business in investment stocks and 
bonds on commission for cash is large and 
steadily increasing, and receives our con- 
stant personal attention. 

In our Government Bond Department we 
buy and sell direct at a moment’s notice any 
amount, large or small, for immediate 
delivery, at market rates, without commis- 
£10Nn. 

National bank officers, considering the 
advisability of exchanging their United 
States bonds held in Washington, can con- 
sult us freely, and we will be ready, if de- 
sired, to make proposals for such exchang- 
es, covering all expenses, either by tele- 
graph, at our own expense, or at our office. 
Before the ‘‘ Fours” and ‘‘ Four-and- 
a-halfs” advance to a much higher premi- 
um, it would be well for the banks to look 
carefully into this matter. 

In our Banking Department we receive 
deposits of approved customers and corre- 
spondents and allow 8-per-cent. interest on 
balances. 

In general, we transact all_ business per- 
taining to banking and investments. 

Customers are welcome at all times to 
the facilities of our office. 

FISK & HATCH. 









FALSE BANK REPORTS. 





Tne charge against Mr. Hedden, the 
cashier of the First National Bank of New- 
ark, N. J., of which he has just been con- 
victed in the United States District Court, 
was not that of embezzlement of bank 
funds; but that, on the 28d of last April, 
he knowingly and willfully made a false 
report to the Compiroller of the Currency 
as to the condition of the bank. Section 
5211 of the Revised Statutes makes it the 
duty of every national bank to submit ‘‘to 
the Comptroller of the Currency not less 
than five reports during each year, accord- 
ing to the form which may be prescribed 
by him, verified by the oath or affirmation 
of the president or cashier of such associa- 
tions and attested by the signature of at 
least three directors.’ Each of these re- 
ports is to be made within five days after 
the notice from the Comptroller calling for 
the same. It is at the option of the Comp 
troller to fix the time for making these 
reports, in his own discretion, provided he 
fixes at least five such timesin each ycar. 
He may also cal] for special reports from 
any particular bank, “‘ whenever, in his 
judgment, the same are nécessary in order 





to a fall and complete knowledge of its 
condition.” 

Section 5209 of the same Statates provides 
that “‘every president, director, cashier, 
teller, clerk, or agent” of any national 
bank ‘‘who makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of the associa- 
tion, with intent in either case to injure or 
defraud the association or any other com- 
pany, body politic or corporate, or any 
individual person, or to deceive any officer 
of the association or any agent appointed to 
examine the affairs of any such associa- 
tion,” ‘‘shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be imprisoned not less 
than five years and not more than ten.” 
It was under this section that Mr. Hedden 
was indicted and convicted. He made a 
false statement, and swore to its truthful- 
ness. 

The indictment alleged that the statement 
was false in the following particulars: 1. 
‘‘Tt was entered therein that there was due 
from the reserve agents $103,276.87; where- 
as, in truth, the said sum was not due to 
said association from any reserve agents, 
nor any considerable part thereof.” 2, ‘‘ It 
was entered therein that there was due from 
other national banks $118,954; whereas, in 
fact, the said sum of money was not due to 
the association from other national banks, 
but the said association was then largely in 
debted to other national banks over and 
above all sums due to it from such banks,” 
8. ‘‘It was stated therein that the total 
resources of said association were, on the 
said 28d of April, $1,177,305.59; whereas, 
in truth and in fact, the amount of resour- 
ces so entered was wholly false and ex- 
aggerated, and the said association was 
ther wholly bankrupt and insolvent.” 4. 
“Tt was entered therein that the surplus 
fund was then $62,584.25; whereas, in 
truth, the said association had then no sur- 
plus fund whatever and was wholly bank- 
rupt and insolvent.” 

The jury found these allegations of the 
indictment to be true, and, hence, brought 
in a verdict of guilty. Mr. Hedden has for 
years been a leading Republican politician 
of Essex County, and during the last ses- 
sion of the legislature was a prominent 
candidate for state comptroller. He occu- 
pied a respectable position in soc‘ety. 
Alas! for him and alas! for his family, the 
law now looks upon him as a criminal and 
consigns him to a criminal’s doom. Assum- 
ing the verdict to be correct, he deserves 
his fate. 

One of the excellent features of our Na- 
tional Banking Law consists in its provis 
jon for frequent reports from the banks at 
the demand of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. These reports would, however, have 
no value if they could be falsely made, 
without exposing the authors to a severe 
penalty. The infliction of the penalty upon 
Mr. Hedden will be a wholesome lesson to 
all bank officers who may be tempted to 
imitate his bad example. The way to 
make the law effective is to enforce it 
against all who violate it. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has brought 
about but little change in the business 
situation. There has been a fairly active 
movement in some departments of the home 
trade; but the general markets were without 
much animation. Prices were steady, as a 
rule, with flour, grain, and provisions firm. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The to- 
tal imports for the week were valued at 
$9,687,855. Of this amount $8,417,141 con- 
sisted of general merchandise and the re- 
mainder dry goods. 

The exports were $8,084,388, against 
$6,987,695 in 1879 and $6,365,550 in 1878. 
The exports from January Ist to date, this 
year, were $360,406,270, against $309,036,- 
152 in 1879 and $307,382,920 in 1878. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Bank MAY NoT Disptte TitTLe or rts De- 
PostroR TO Degposit.—First NATIONAL 
Bank oF Lock HavEN os. Mason.—T.,a 
clerk fora firm, deposited moneys in his 
own name ina bank. Held, that the bank 
could not, after the firm became insolvent, 





1880. 
Mercantiie Acexoy.—Plaintiffs intrust- 
ed a claim for collection to a mercantile and 
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collection , taking a receipt condi- 
tioned that the m was to be pa adie rr 


signing a similar t in f 

tock Held that these fastrameate Fonsti- 

tuted the contract, and the defendants were 

pe er — ss" acts or — 

in the absence of proof of gross negligence 

= “=e him.—Sanger vs. Dun, Sup. 
. Wis. 


THE MONEY’ MARKET has worked 
into a closer condition, in consequence of 
the continued shipments of currency to the 
interior and the expanded condition of the 
bank loans, and more business was done in 
call loans at 6 per cent. than during any 
previous week for a long time past. The 
ruling rate was 5 per cent. and there were 
exceptional transactions at 2 to 3 per cent. 
Times loans were 6 percent. The mercan- 
tile demand continues light. We quote 60 
to 90-days endorsed dry goods bills receiv- 
able, 5;. four-months acceptances, 5@54; 
and good single names, four to six months 
to run, 54@6}4. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
active and higher, closing at 100 1-16 to 3-16. 
United States bonds were active and higher. 
American railway securities strong. 


EXCHANGE. — Foreign was quiet and 
steady at 4.81 for sixty days and 4.83 for 
demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 3-16. selling 1-16; 
Charleston, buying 5-16@§ discount, sell- 
ing par; New Orleans, commercial $1.25 
discount, bank par; St. Louis, 1-10 discount; 
Chicago, 100@125 dis. ; and Boston, 9d dis- 
count. 


GOLD.—The arrivals of foreign specie 
during the week amounted to only $1,461,- 
000, of which about two-thirds were foreign 
coin and bars. The total arrivals since 
August 2d are $45,003,000, of which $3,- 
698,000 was American coin and $41,305,- 
000 foreign coin and bars. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 


grain silver dollar is $0.8623. We quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


Bar SUVEP. ....ccccccrcccesssovcersccccsess lll 112% . 
Trade DoUars........--ccrereccccccccccsses COG D055 
Halves and Quarters... .....cc.ccesceseess 9954 par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.............-++0++ O04 par. 


STOCK MARKET.—Early in the week 
the market was dull and feverish, with 
prices very irregular and for the most part 
lower, the decline ranging from 4 to 2} per 
cent., Western Union and Grangers leading 
the downward movement. Later on there 
was a radical change #m the temper of the 
market, and prices advanced steadily on 
enormous transactions. In the late dealings 
there was great excitement and large blocks 
of stocks frequently changed hands. Every 
stock on the list was made to participate in 
the advance, which ranged from 1 to 16§ 
-per cent. 

Northern Pacific Railroad stock, both 
common and preferred, has attracted unu- 
sual attention the past week. The total 
transactions in these securities at the Stock 
Exchange, both in New York and Philadel- 
phia, have been immense, aggregating as 
high as 40,000 shares in a single day. The 
common stock advanced during the week 
to 34and the preferred to 64}. It is affirmed 
in the Street that a large loan has been nego- 
tiated on favorable terms, the proceeds of 
which, it is said, will complete the entire 
road to the Pacific Ocean. As yet, this 
report is not confirmed. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in large de- 
mand. In the late dealings Erie consol. 
2ds advanced to 1014; Texas Pacific in- 
comes sold up to 75; Kansas Pacific con- 
sol. ists advanced to 994; Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre assented to 105; Rome, Water- 
town, and Ogdensburg ists to 78; and Ind., 
Bloom., and Western incomes to 69}; C., 
C., and I. C. supplementaries to 105}; in- 
comes to 574; Kansas and Texas 2ds to 74; 
Metropolitan Elevated firsts to 104}; Ches- 
apeake and Ohio, Series B., to 73}; St. 
Paul, I. and D. extension, to 1183; do, La 
Crosse and Davenport division to 96; Can- 
ada Southern firsts to 100; and Iron Moun- 
tain second preferred incomes to 76. 

STATE BONDS were active. Virginia 
6s deferred rose to 134. Alabama, Class A, 
sold at 693; Louisiana consols. at 51, and 
Tennessees at 45. North Carolina 6s, issued 
to Chatham Railroad, sold at 33; snd Dis- 
trict of Columbia 3-65s at 994. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
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and higher for the 4 and 4}-per-cents. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 


Bia. shea. 
Onitec States sixes, 1880, registered.. 102% 103 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 102% 168 
United States sixes, 1881. registered... 1044 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10434 1044g 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10134 101% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10136 101% 
UoitedStates 414s, 1801, registered.... 111}¢ 111% 
United States 44s, 1891. coupon....... 11844 112% 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered.. 112% 11256 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 11256 11 B34 
United States currency sixes, 1895... 130 ot 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 131 =~ 
United States currency sixes, 1807... 132 — 
United States currency sixes, 1808... 133 = 
United States currency sixes. 1809... 194 


Only $39,000 of 6s of 1880 were offered to 
the Treasury on Wednesday at the Secre- 
tary’s price, 102.75, and only that amount 
was.accepted. 

The first Comptroller of the Treasury has 
rendered a decision in which he shows that 
there is no specific statute regarding the 
payment of lost bonds. The decision holds 
that when a Government bond payable ‘‘ to 
bearer” has been lost the Government may, 
after a sufficient length of time, make pay- 
ment thereof, on clear proof of the owner- 
ship and upon the execution of a proper 
bond of indemnity. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $359,397,550 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $2,926,600. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $2,465,000° Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
rency notes, $342,311,668; gold notes, 
$1,141,965. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 


3379. 1880. 
New York. sebosoccosvecce $209,000 $278,000 
Boston...... ecccccccccccccesce 188,000 124,000 
Philedeipbia........ edbeccabe 81,000 68 ,000 
Miscellaneous. ........-..++++ Si __3:3.000 468,000 
Total... ..ccccccccccccece $301,000 $938,000 





THE. BANK STATEMENT shows the 
enormous contraction in loans of $9,636,000, 
which, with the loss in specie and legal- 
tenders, caused a liquidation in deposits of 
$11,831,800 and raises the surplus reserve 
$1,438,400, the banks now holding $1,941,- 
650 above ‘legal requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average Net Depos 

Names of Loans of Legal itsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenders. than U. S. 
New York.. $9,352,000 $2,333,000 $167,300 $9,170,000 
Manhattan. 6,327,300 662,800 259,000 4,390,000 
Merchants’. 7.199.300 1,338,300 418.400 6,254.100 
Mechanics’. 7,645,000 968,000 622,000 6,328,000 
Union....... 4,494,800 1,274,400 20,800 3,959,300 
America 9,742,500 1,788,000 212,200 7,623,400 
Phenix. .... 4,007,000 878,000 141,000 4,056,000 
City.......-. 8,465,100 2,436,400 202,000 8,951,600 
Tradesmen’s 8,102,900 428,000 68.000 2,027,300 
Fulton...... 1,729,200 464400 78.100 1,415,100 
Chemical. .. 12,880.800 3,068,000 834.700 12,189,600 
Mer. Exch 4,351,100 470,100 345.300 3,601.30u 
@allatinNa. 4,156,600 582,700 94,800 2.382.309) 
B’tch.&Dro. 1,401,000 £29,200 75,600 1,185,800 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,004,000 142,000 135,000 1,102,000 
Greenwich. 1,027,600 21.500 265.200 1,055,900 
Lea. Manuf. 3,331,900 675.200 83,800 2,790,900 
Sev'nth W'c 894.200 134,100 64,200 808,200 
St’teofN.Y. 4,156,000 918,100 117,700 3,817,300 
Amer. Ex... 14,261,000 2,421,000 300,000 11,733,000 
Commerce... 15,859,600 8,312,400 451.200 10,479,500 
Broadway.. 6,867,100 778,300 898.900 4,747,500 
Mercantile. 3,842,600 716,900 126,700 3.615.400 
Pacific...... 2.295.300 252,000 289.100 2,186,200 
Republic 4,948,300 453.200 183,000 2,479,100 
Chatham 3.553.500 798.400 191.000 3,981,500 
People's. 1,474,400 151,600 183,400 1,497,800 
North Am.. 2,241,600 158,000 156,000 2,153,800 
Hanover 8.534,700 1,567,600 428,300 8,456,900 
peeves 2,901,100 296,100 233,900 2.514.700 
Metropoli’n 13,498,000 2,795,000 111,000 11,714,000 
Citizens’. 1,044,400 257,700 290,500 2,142,300 
Nassau..... 2,522,300 813.800 77,400 2.509.500 
Market..... 2,808,100 451.100 96,500 2.254100 
St.Nicholas 2.297.600 883.000 85,000 1,924,700 
Shoe & Lea. 3,173.000 725,000 130.000 38,243,000 
Corn Exch. 4,318,200 287,800 63,000 2,898,100 
Continental 7,650,600 1,955,900 222,900 8,472,000 
Oriental 1,775,900 44,800 263.400 1,689,900 
Marine 8.515.000 926,000 125,000 4,028,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,252,100 5,513,000 985,100 23,179,500 
, 17,872,500 5,229,900 244.200 21,885,200 
Mec. Bkg.As 974,100 218,200 7.500 680.700 
North River 956.000 $9,100 132,200 1,016,700 
East River.. 952,600 105.700 90,700 749.300 
Fourth Na.. 18,622,000 4,173,600 460,000 18,401,100 
Cent. Na.... 10,009,000 1,222,000 812.000 9,246,000 
Second Na.. 2,633,000 522,000 260.000 3.080,000 
Ninth Na... 5,086,300 1,328.400 241.700 5.576.800 
First Na.... 13,767,000 3,940,600 145,700 15,522,800 
Third Na... 7,304,300 1,514,300 291,200 7,395,500 
N.Y. N. Ex. 1,397,300 220,100 105,200 1,121,700 
Bowery Na. 1,408,000 27,000 310,000 1,208,000 
N.Y.Co.... 1,842,100 65,600 408,400 1,657,700 
Ger. Amer.. 2,338,000 581,200 35,700 2,986,100 
Chase Na...‘ 3,651,000 1,031,100 35.200  3,981.900 
Fifth Ave... 1,556,300 801,100 98.100 1,603,700 
The following is an analysis of the 


of last week: 
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ee Se ee 
BANK STOCKS were in prey demand. 
latest quotations were as follows: 

















Asked. 
fea........135 145 
fean Ex..120 123 
Bute'rs&Dro's. — 120 
Central Nat'l 
; Na. - 
Se PE ° = 
fourth Nat'l... — it | 
SB. .03 hed = 
Fifth Avenue.. — 
zerman Am’n., ts] 
Hamover.... ... - 
mrt's & Trad’s.220 = 
Market.......... 118 - 
Mechanics’. ....140 


The American Expres Company has de- 
clared a dividend two dollars and fifty 
cents per share, payable on the 8d day of 
January next. 

The Starr Grove Silver Mining Company 
has declared a monthly dividend of one per 
cent., or ten cents per share, payable on the 
80th inst. 

The La Plata Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of seven and 
one-half cents per share, payable December 
1st. 





FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATH 


BANKERS, 


AND 


DEALERS (3) GOVERNMENT BONDS 


AND OTHER 


Desirable Invsstment Securities 





No. 5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Buy and Sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 
and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 
ence to all matters connected with investments in 
Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and Sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 


market. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, 
and others, and allow interest on daily balances; 
and for those keeping accounts with us we collect 
U. 8S. coupons and registered interest, and other 
coupons, dividends, etc., and credit without charge. 


ta” We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of 
the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell 


Government Bonds, State and Railroad 


Bonds, Bank Stocks, Railroad Stecks, and 
other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 


treland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
BANKING HOUSE OF 


GEO. K. SISTARE’S SONS, 


17 NASSAU ST,, N. Y. 


We transact a General Banking Business deal 
first-class Investment Sccuritie: “4 = » 








pagernment, , (Ounty, City, and Miscellaneous 
We allow on at the rate of 8 

End credit rest on the fat day of cack ponth 
etl | deposits sub to at sight, oat 


pte of our frm es member of the New York Stock 


Oi mal loro 
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STARR-GROVE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
No, 2 Nassau St., corn. WaLL, New York City. 

The Starr-Grove Silver Mining Company comes be- 
fore the public as a dividend-paying proposition, and 
its stock is undoubtedly a first-clars investment se- 
curity. 

The company was organized Oct. 15th, 1880, under 
the laws of the State of New York, and its stock is 
full-paid and non-assessable. It has a capital of 
$2,000,000, divided into shares of the par value of $10 
each. 

The Company owns the Starrand Grove Mine and 
Mill, located in Lewis District, Lander County, Nev., 
about twelve miles from Battle Mountain, on the 
Central Pacific Railroad. 

The mine and mill (15 stamps) are completely 
equipped with necessary hinery and pli 8 
and have been in successful operation for more than 
two years. In addition, the Company has leased an 
adjoining. mill of 15 stamps, thus securing a milling 
capacity of 30 stamps. 

The net ore reserves now developed in the mine ex- 
ceed $500,000 in value. This is the value after deduct- 
ing all expenses, and rep: ts the t which 
will be dietributed in dividends from the present 
reserves alone. The mine has been developed toa 
depth of only 350 feet, and the ore-body is thicker 
and richer in the lowest workings than anywhere else. 
All indications point to per y and j ing 
richness. 

Although the 15-stamp mill has been constantly In 
operation for two years, the mine has gained on the 
mill tosuch an extent that the present ore reserves 
afford a supply for 90 stamps for more than two 
years. So long as the ore-body continues in depth the 
mills will be supplied from the ore taken out in 
development work alone, and the reserves will re- 
main undisturbed. 

With the present capacity of the mills for ore re 
duction the payment of a monthly dividend of $20,- 
000 is assured, ganel to 12 per cent. Sd annum on the 

capital stock of the Company. Besides, the Company 
wi 1 be able to carry over a a lus of matey 
chinery ¢ and ft other contingencies t that may Griso: in the 

The pr ag hy enot increase its mill 
until the Taeorves shull have been at least Sonbied. 
The _* of the an ay oe will be to so conduct the 
affairs of the Company t the stock will steadily 
grow in favor with conserv: rative investors, 

The President and chief executive officer of the 
Company is Mek jam S. Clark, LL.D., of Amherst, a 
Pay eman who has been for many y years in public 

ife in Massachusetts as colle a poeet = and lark hae 


stations of 
jase petarn oe rome a vi 1h pa wine ro will 











ret monthly div 
The Com any ah pay rite fit free monthly vidend rot 
e. ,000 in Rovember and regular monthly dividends 


‘JOHN R. BOTHWELL, Sccreta~y. 


New York, Nov. 17th, 1880. 
The following telegram was sent by President Clark 
tothe Company in this city immediately upon the 
completion of his examination of the Company's 
Mine and Mills: 
BaTTLe Mountaln, NEv., Nov. 9th, 1880. 
The Bothwell report is conservative and well within 
the truth. lindorse it. We can have a dividend of 
$20,000 per month fora term of years. The property 
is more valuable than represented and we can carry 
out all our pledges, I can assure my friends that 
their investments in Starr-Grove stock are safe and 
desirable. Iam pleased with the plans of the Gen- 
eral Manager. WILLIAM 8. CLARK. 


$5,000 REWARD 


IS OFFERED BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSO- 
CIATION for the best improved CATTLE CAR, thus 
showing the very great public interest in this import- 
ant subject. 

THE UNION LIVE STOCK FEEDING COMPANY, of 
No. 27_Union , Samare. New York, have secured the 
best, chea: yes nd most jeal devices for feedin 
and watering live stock on board the cars withow 
unloading, which are readily and cheaply adapted to 
all 1 = aoe in use, and, ae erally adopt- 
ed and i I save millions of dollars canner 
to the stock Telipping industry, and all 
and gentlemen, —— are interes this 
mane work are invited to cal 
amine =e Searnioan pad Cepnestion, and wham the 

ay from 


The con = y is offering a Mmited portion of its 


stock ata price which promises a large return on the 
investment f RY gu y guar 


wm. R. Utley, 


DEALER IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
81 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
St. Lovis 6-PER-CENT. WATER Borns, Duk 1890. 
ST. LOUIS 6-PER-CENT. STERLING LOAN BONDS, DUE 1894. 


CLEVELAND (O.) 6-PER-CENT. BONDS, DUE 1806. 
CHICAGO AND GRAND Trunk R. R. €-PER-CT., Dug 1900. 














Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write io, - oot on theold Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, we Y. 
Formerty HOWES & MACY 
This house —— @ gener: _ a Stock’ Commission 
business, with 


Interest slbwell ca on de penile ab at4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


COPPER KNOB MINING CO. 


MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N. C. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 
Registrars of Stock, Mining Trust Compa: 
G. B. Flint, President; Wm. dreth, Vleo Prest- 
dent and Treasu et EAwin 3 a Pare are 


tary. 
R. M Su Jon eae t. 
OFFICE OF COMPANY $2 BROADWAY ae 











New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully: selected ee 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent, 1 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Wil 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 
rations. Correspondence solicited, 


JOHN C. SHORT, President 

GEORGE W. DENEVOISE, Vice Pres. Labo 

LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, A&s’t Vice-Pres., Bosto 
LLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


WESTERN i> MORTGAGES. 
Bigh t Per Cent. 


btetatet +O GU Sauteed. 


PA on ‘ 
NATIONAL BANK Kid * COMMERCE, 
Security Large and Productive. 

In ten years we have made 3,160 loons, without the 
loss of adollar. Funds wanted to loan on first- 
clase securit For referer nees, etc send for pam ph- 
let to J. B, WATKIN Lawrence, 
Kansans; or At af DICKINSON, Manager, 

43 Broadway, New York. 

















DIVIDEND NOTI CES. 


12 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


DIVIDEND STOCK. 
THE CENTENNIAL-SAPPHIRE (SIL- 
VER) MINING COMPANY. 


Officers and Trustees: E. W. Andrews, spotians 
(presideut American District Telegraph Company) ; 

4 Soner. See a a Storing 
Iron and allway Company} ree, T couret 
(secretary Ingersoll Britt Comapany) : aschil 
D. Converse, Specretary a BR business manear Pn- 
ginecring and Minin Journal); Henry A. Riley, 
Asvorney Sidney E. Morse, J. Frank Colcord. 

Mires In Esmeralda County, Nev. €509,000 capital. 
100,000 shares, $5 par value of cach, unassessable. 

Owners of Treasury Stock of said company, by ap- 
plying tothe subscriber and executing an assignment 
of other dividends which may accrue for the time, 
can receive in lieu thereof 


TWELVE QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
of three (3) per cent.each (being 12 per cent. perannum 
for three years), which 

WILL BE PAID BY THE UNION TRUST 

COMPANY, 
at its banking office in New York City, 
UPON TREASURY STOCK 
OF THE 


Centennial-Sapphire Mining Company, 


on January Ist, R and questerty thereafter to and 
neluding Oct. Ist, 18%3. 

The wntiaaat od only is authorized to identify cer- 
tificates and the contract stamp of said Trust 
Company thereo 

Apply immediately. Information regarding this 
Company’s mines, etc. will be furnished and a ww 
tions for the remaining Treasury Stock—w: 
without the special dividends—will be received Or- 
ous —~ A ue sent through your banker, Serd for 

rospectus. 


N. D. CONVERSE, 140 Nassau St., 
Post-office box 1412. Morse Bullding, New York 











Orrice OF La PLATA MINING AND SmeELtine Co., 
oF LFAPVILLE, COL., NO. 58 BROADWAY. 
Rooms Nos. 12 axp 13.. New York, Nov. 18th, 18g0. 
DIVIDEND NO, 15. 
le Board es arescese have this da 


Bat bro: Transfer heoks will SDA on TUE 


170,000 00 
50,905 99 
15, 168 88 88 


Ee $166, 68 68 87 
Dividend of 7% cents per share, 200,000 
shar $15,000 00 


Wine, ia scobaresaccqneseeaesoiecesned $ 
t. ist —Balance surplus account.. 

pod ist, ‘1880, —Net earnings for the month 

OE BARB BE, 000 ccccceceoccesncccesesesscoscees 


Balance Nov. 18t, 1880.......02.00.-ceeeees $151,068 87 
D. OLYPHANT TALBOT, Assistant Secretary. 





0.2 ) 8T., COR. OF WALL oe. 
YORK, nor. 17th, 1 


DI viv ND 
IP\HE BOARD OF TRU STEES HAVE THIS 
day declared Se rezular monthly ane of 
$20,000, being ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
the Company, or TEN ‘CENTS PER SHARE, payable on 
the 30th inst., at this office, 
The transfer books will beclosed from the 25th to 
the 30th inclusive. 
JOHN R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF a oy pee SILVER MINING CompPaNy, 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DirEcTons, 
AMERICAN Exr RESS COMPANY. 
New York, Nov. |7 h, 18°0 
HE BOARD OF DIREC TORS OF TH s 
Company have this dav soot ared a DIVIDEND of 
TWO DOLLARS and FIFTY NTS ($250) PER 
SHARE, payable on the 8d day of3 aeere next 
The transfer books will be éloséd from the 13th day 
of December to the ith day of poneaty next 
By order of the Board. J. N. KNAPP, Secretary, 





TREASORKER’S DEPARTMENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. Ist, 1880, 


as BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS THIS 
1 ay deciared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
PER CENT. and an EXTRA DIVIDEND. OF 
ONE PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
any arof all taxes, payable on and after Novem- 
Be th to stockholders, as menyeteres on the beoks of 
the Company at 3o ‘clock P. M., October 30th, 1289. 

For the purpose of distributing ry portion of the 
shares arsnased yom the City of Philadelphia, the 
option is given e shareholders of pccopting the 
EXTRA D DIVIDEND. OF ONE PER CENT. in scrip con- 
vertible into the stock of the p Anny at par, when 
presented in sums of $50, provided the sa'd option 
shall be exercised on or before Soqeuber 2ist, 1-80, 
after which date all ogteenedi= will ne, paid in 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. Co, 





cash. R, Treasurer. 





SAFE AND PROFITABLE caTRSTanied. 


SEIGHT & NINE PER CENT. GUARANTEED 


BY THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


First Mortgages upon Improved Productive Farms in the best localities 
in the West. Coupon Bonds Cuaranteed. Interest and Principal paid on 


day of maturity in New York. 


The Fall demand for funds is giving us a large rae cary oh de A. a 
a afine o portun nation, e take only the 
spain i in the ate Fe ‘acllar. We solicit correspondence. 


ca Tt 


¥.M. 
5.7. W. 


cusyies & the choicest Eight and Nine Per Cent, 
n 


best, and 


C. W. GILLETT Treasurer. 
a.W. LATRROP, Gen’i Agent, 





Commercial, 


THE HACKENSACK BANES. 





Tue embezzlement by Mr. John Jacob 
Berry of the funds of the Bergen County 
Bark, of which he was cashier, and the 
funds of the Bergen County Savings Bank, 
of which he was treasurer, involves a loss 
to the two institutions amounting to about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The former will not be able to pay its de- 
positors more than fifty cents on the dollar, 
and it is hoped thatthe latter will pay 
seventy-five cents on the dollar. 

The undetected fraud of Mr. Berry until 
this enormous loss had been incurred is 
another illustration of what may be called 
‘the confidence game” in banking. How 
happens it that the cashier of one of the 
banks and the treasurer of the other could 
abstract so large an amount of funds with- 
out being much -sooner detected? The 
answer is that the directors of the one and 
the trustees of the other had failed to dotheir 
duty. Mr. Berry was esteemed an upright 
and honorable man, and the affairs of both 
institutions were left mainly to his manage- 
ment, without any careful supervision on 
the part of the directors or trustees. He 
had the opportunity to be dishonest, and 
was not honest enough to resist the tempt- 
ation. 

The lesson for bank directors and trustees 
of savings banks is to trust no man, no mat- 
ter what may be his public standing, with- 
out the most incessant scrutiny into his 
conduct. If a bank officer is honest, it 
will do him no harm to know that he is 
watched with the utmost vigilance; and if 
he is dishonest, such knowledge on his 
part will have a powerful tendency to hold 
him in restraint. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tere has been but little change in the 
dry goods market during the past week. The 
demand, with few exceptions, was compar. 
atively light, though stocks are unusually 
small and prices uniformly steady. 

Corton Goons were in liberal demand 
and firm at the late advance. The export 
movement consisted of shipments of 2,633 
packages from this port, 19 packages from 
Boston, and 692 packages from other ports; 
in all 3,314 packages, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1880.116,707 p'k’g's, valued at. .¢8,502.007 
Same time tn 1879. 191,296 p’k'g's, valued at.. 8,670,100 
Same time {n 1878. 127,332 p’k'g's, valued at. 7,430,215 
Same time in 1877.115,310 p'k’g's, valued at.. 7,548,013 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady request for all widths, 
veights, and qualities. Stocks remain light 
and many makes are largely sold to arrive. 

Cottonades.—The current demand was 
fairly active and some of the best makes 
were in large movement on account of 
back orders. 

Corset jeans were in steady request and 
firm. 

Cotton flannels were in good movement 
on account of early orders and contiuued 
firm in price 

Denims were in good demand and steady. 

Ducks.—Dyed ducks were active and 
rm and some makes were marked up. 

Tickings were in steady demand and 
prices were firm at the late advance. 

Print-cloths were quiet. We quote 4ic. 
for 61x64 cloths and 3§c. for 56x60. 

Prints. were quiet. except far choice 
fancies and side-band styles, which were in 
fair demand. 

Ginghams were in good demand for sta- 
ple checks, with prices steady and un- 
changed. 

Dress Goops.—Staple and fancy worsted 
fabrics were in fair demand for small lots, 
but cottons were slow of sale. 

Woo en Goops have remained compar- 
atively quiet. Agents continue to hold 
goods firmly, but clothiers are very cautious 
and buy only for immediate wants. 

Fancy Oassimeres.—A few of the most 
popular makes have been in fair request 
and some styles of low-grade goods are well 
sold up; but the general demand was small. 

Worsted coatings were in licht demand 
except for a few popular makes, which 
were in steady movement. 

Overcoatings were quiet, 


Cloakings were generally dull, but a few 
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makes of desirable fancies are scarce and 
firm. 

Kentucky jets Were quict and up 
changed. 

Satinets were in fair movement, but 
supplies are rather Jarge and values unsteady. 

Flannels and blankets were in small 
demand, though stocks are light and prices 
firm. 

Foreign dry goods have been somewhat 
irregular, though in some cases the market 
has shown a slight improvement. Buyers 
are cautious and selections are mostly for 
immediate requirements. Goods adapted 
to the holiday trade have been in liberal 
request. Staple fabrics change hands only 
in small lots. The sales at auction have 
been quite large and prices were nearer 
expectations than for some time past. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,270,714, 
showing a decrease of $8,692 as compared 
with last week and $133,848 decrease as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,318,677, or $47,963 more than 
the imports. 








ALL SURAN&CO 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION « SUPERB COLLEC- 
TION of 


Oriental and European 


Whole Carpets 


in ALL SIZES, ADAPTED for ROOMS or as CENTER 
PIECES, with RUGS to MATCH. Also 


Novelties in Breadth Goods 


REPRESENTING the ADVANCED STYLES of 
ARTISTIC COLORING, with BORDERS to MATCH, 
SPECIALLY IMPORTED for the PRESENT SEASON. 

Also the CHUICEST SELECTIONS from the BEST 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, INCLUDING the 
CELEBRATED PRODUCTIONS of OUR 


Gotan Cage ils, 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Body and Tapestry Brussels, 
Durable Extra Super Ingrains, etc. 


ALL OF WHICH ARE OFFERED 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


and ARE WELL WORTHY of CAREFUL EXAM- 
INATION. SPECIAL LINES OF 


Body and Tapestry Brussels, 


LAST SEASON’S PURCHASES, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
O11-Cloths, Linoleam, Lignum, 
Druggets, Rugs, Mats, etc., ete., 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & {Oth Sts. 
HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, WN. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. ON RECEIPT 
OF F ADDRESS. 


WM. ESTER & CO, 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL ey 4 West pr’ = 
One . 











For New Terms for | = 
1880 see page 25. 








A SHIPMENT OF THE MOST 
ELEGANT DESIGNS 


Paris Trimmed Bonnets 
ROUND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


ALSO NOVELTIES IN FINE 


French Millinery Goods, 


which surpass anything ever landed in 
this Country. 


jeSecuY 


WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK 


Positive Bargains 





VELVET 


Satin Novelties, 


SATIN DE LYON, 
MERVEILLEUX, 
ALCYON, AND OTHER NEW GOODS. 


THE RECENT DEPRESSION IN THE FOREIGN 
MARKETS ENABLES US TO OFFER THE ABOVE 
LOTS AT MUCH LESS THAN ACTUAL COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 


JOHNSON’S. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 
LATE 
JOHNSON BROS. & C0., 


No. 8 EAST 14th ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE., 


offers aousua!l attractions this week in Felt, Beaver, 
sh, and Velvet 





Hats and Bonnets. 


The Very Latest and Best Shapes in Felt Hats anf 
Bonnets from 48 cents and u aver do., $1.38 
and up. Velvet and Plush, 8}. y and up 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 


at extremely Low Prices. Black and Colored Ostrich 
Tips. 50 cents a bunch and up. 
Black and Colored Ostrich Plumes at $1.25 and up. 
Fancy Feathers, im Breasts, etc, at 15, 25, 50, 
7 cents and up. 


4 LARGE STOCE OP PLAIN AND FANCY 


RIBBONS, 


at 15, 25, 85, and 48 cents 8 yard. 


A Beautiful Assortment of RICH PLUSHES, at Pop- 
= Prices. 


Immense Stock of DRESS AND CLOAK TRIM 
Mie . at Very Reasonable Prices 


Wools Worsted Work, Laces, and Made-up ieee 
Goods, Kid — Fancy Gooas, etc., etc, all at Ex- 
tremely Low Prices. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


No. 8 East 14th St , near Fifth Ave. 


WASTE SILK. 


for one ounce of 
00 





Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 468 Broadway. HN. ¥. 


DONOTGET 
OUT OF ORDER 

















INFRINGEMENTS 
486 Broadway, 


RIDLEY’S FASHION 
MAGAZINE. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 
JUST OUT. 


DEALT 4 wiTH, AccORDING TO LAW 





WHAT TO } HOW TO 
WEAR and ( OBTAIN IT. 





FULL AND COMPLET? <'8T OF OUR ENTIRE 
STOCK. 


MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS, 
IADIFS’ SUITS AND DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ ANI’ GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, 
‘LADIES’, MISSES’, ANT CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
FUR SETS, SEAL SACQUES, FUR-LINED GAR- 


MENTS. 
DRESS S'LES, 
BROCADED AND PLAIN VELVETS, 
SATINS, RIBLONS, Erc. 


EVERYTHING 


needed for the Hourchold or Toilet, with 
Prices of Each Article given. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


TOYS, DOLLS, Etc. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY TO SELECT FROM. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Parties living at a distance will find this 
Publication te be a great aid. 


Single Copies, 15c.; Subscription, 600. per 
Annum. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET, 


i880 JONES = 1840 


CHOICE WINTER Coops. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. , Hovserurn’a Goons, 


— - 
o Vo SILVERWARE. 





BOYS’ SUITS. 

_ o o _— 
DRESS GOODS o c GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 c CROCKERY 
SILKS. o “s CHINA. 

— oa o 

o o 
~ JONES *. 
+ v 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Serect. 


Eighth Avenue 


_ Wipsteseth Street. 








x =x 

- JONES .. 
SHOES. "e o LACES. 
CARPETS. © o GLOVES. 
Ueueteeant. ° o ™ HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. “o A ©. MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. 7 Vv Gente’ Furnish’g G’ds. 


Personal and Houser ing Outfits furnis! 
SAMPLES SENT F ON APPLICATION, 
Send for New Fall Catalogue. 


WHAT SHALL THE 


BABY WEAR? 


Where can I find Reliable Clotbing for 
BOYS AND GIRLS? 
A VISIT TO THE 


LELIPUTIAN BAZAR 


WILL GIVE THE MOST SATISFACTORY "ANSWER 
TO THE ABOVE QUERRIES. EVERYTHING RE- 
QUIRED TO MAKE UP COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 
ALL AGES, UP TO 16 YEARS, OF THE HIGHEST 
STANDARD FOR QUALITY, Erc., AND AT LOW 


‘PRICES. 
Catalogues for Out-of-Town Customers. 














BEST & CO.) .2itis. 





sg WOO 


Cc 


oc opp “ & 





November 25, 1880.] 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. itd pone - 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY ‘MERCHANT AND EVERY | Androscoggin sat s ‘National.......... - 
CONSUMER IN TAE UNITED STATES. i wecece | em sateen : j a 
MorDaY EVENTING, November 224, 1890. net Unhae Beevers: 9 
: {Indian Orch. Imp. a Boe eecceces % Agra Carpets, i 
privts, jg. .§§ _ | Lacomia........... 8 |Manchester..... -_- tay 
esevccces «++. 6 ‘Manchester Ow. — 
1.) Merrimack, B togey,3....¢ 8 | Khorassan Carpets, SPRGIAL, SALE 
een powell % Massachusetts, D. 7 
tT ipeane Bittipdl Lahore Carpets, 
Dunnell’s fancy.... — ‘Richmond’e sezaree 8 er eeeweene 8 P a ¢ { 
Freeman......ccscee — /Simpson’s so 
Saunt see weeeeree 6 6 Spracue’ eeetesesece a Caledonia, xx... 79} Park Mills, No.50. 12 ersian arpe 8, BODY BRUSSELS, i 
Gloucester. ........+ 6 \Southbridge........ ek ee Se Le: Mills, No. 60. 13 + 
ane 63) Washingtem. 22... | ee ere 3 | Ahloowalia Carpets 
Ha. Sa ee 5 Re pa erro . ’| TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, and | 
GINGHAMS, No. extra... 
Spent | eee Mer wit Cs ait EXTRA QUALITY INGRAINS. 
Gl oe cbeceeue H Cumberland........ 
} meaner Sisies cans ° White M’f’g Co. .stpl 9 ( erzapo I P 9 B... THE —— a —_ WE rc “oe 
Lancaster..........- = ‘ancy IMMENSE STOCK 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND rege 7 ¥ VERY FINE DAGHESTAN RUGS. PETS, IN NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS, AT 
Agawam,F.....36 6 |Laconia...... One block from Fulton 8t. Station of N. Y. : . . 
Allantic,A....38 8)... 114 2% Ana er Great Reductions 

= 4 seeee = I same -36 62] NO. 245 GRAND 8T., NAER BOWERY. 

« Pll 37 Gy BB....98 0 | INDUCEMENTS AND BARGAINS. ARCHER & BULL, IN PRICES 

“ “ : 

a ee ef “ C......90 5 LADIES’ DOLMANS, ULSTERS, SACQUES, AND 177 WATER STREET. . 
Appleton, A... .36 7 | ~ ,Stend.28 7 Seer We have also our usual large assortment of AXMIN- 

«7 X19 7 |Medford ....... 3 — | our * ” DOLMAN, of Diagonal or Beaver, STERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, THREE-PLYS, MATS, 

as R....36 7 ~— fineO.. 74 | BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED with Jet Passementerie, RUGS, ete. 
Augusta....... 36 3 R. 36 4 SILK SA ATIN FIPING, re EERGANT BEADED a 

Tose | W..48 1 ALSO OF OUR OWN MAKE, 
Broadway...... 36 6 Newmarket, ato . KNOWN USUAL LOW PRICES. 
Bedford, R..... 30 54! . 36 DOLMArS | st 12, ae uw ord. CH ICACO. AT OUR WELL- 

Boott, U ....... = = a - -36 of CHEVIOT, in DIFFERENT COLORS, handsome! 
eee 36 { Pacific, Extra...86 74 | Made and finished at $7 ; worth $12. ALso ULSTERS St 
. ee = = lee” ~ 4 a $006.00, 00 o8 pad RICHL TRIMMED, at $10 2 ’ 
8.0... 308 ‘Pepperell 7-4 and $12; worth double. Also SACQUES at 5 
Continental, C..36  73| ---- 84 W | 0 914 to 990. BESTA IN OSSQa e 
= D..40 8 - - 94 225 ’ SUITS and COSTUMES,—CASHMERE aS e MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
Conestoga, D. . .28 3 = = - ELTY, at $8; worth @13. ox BU re at 618, warth 40 AND 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. ¥, 

“ 8.83 I . e , pe 184 am pe ates E GALLY 48 CHEAP. SE J Co aan gos eae Railroad Station. 

“ of eppere: ne CHILDREN'S CLOAES, ULSTERS,and SUITS. BEST ry AASBEEK, Manager. 
Dwight, ¥ Ricaed 3 é| se 3. + HY a Syne NOVEL’ GOoODs, Body Bru: I 25c. Olicloths, Blan- 

. i “om o | Sam eee Se ee red. Yo all desisabie aan itis? car ANDREW Lista C8, Hunton 
Beeler Scicircas GtW 8 ca) & | Bataan #einiinte brats aad Sava es “Novelties 
Ellerton...... 4 it vevsses 45 16 | DOSENSE Yost (Bako aM BO 
Harrisburg. A..36 73 Pittsfield, A....36 6 | Gap T ‘at 50c. ELEGANT 

” B.33 6}, Pocasset, onton 86 474 | QUALITY Stik -face elvet at 3 worth ¢ $1.50 per 
Indian Head. = eves = sf ag C D SILKS. WARRANTED to WEAR, a 

6 ood oS ee at 

S -.40 11 ‘Stark, AA...... 3 6C*#8 CACH 86 inch, at 50c.; worth 75. eH awis 

"48 124'Utica’.......2.. 86 10 | GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, oto. GREAT orsign é 
‘nahin Orchard: ' = heavy ...40 105 SPECIAL BARGAINS in BLDNEETS 8 8 ’ 
oe = ewe 48 16 N GOOD BLANKETS, BLANKETS, large size, stad 

a ee so eres 58 20 Extra quality, 94,96, Wale is price ims 150 PAIRS AND 

es Beene: 3 234 | Wool FLANNEL, 260; w ARE OFFERING 
Lawrence. LL ..36 6} Wamsutta,8T..40 12 t 

swoft-3 sweet 3 3 WALLER & MOSORLEY, Rugs! 

a i] BB GREAT BARGAINS 

ET on oe ee --89 324) 945 GRAND 8T., NEAR BOWERY. 

Langley, B:.<s or ai i = oh Of our own special selection in the larg- ssniesitinanes ~ 

«  VLIT84 54] Wachusett.../.36 7 OF SRR SES re 
Laconia Boornalle os tual = n 5 “i aaa ania peti m 

oT ee so] i ay | Se Khorassan,”  Mirzapore, 

AO ae eees 94 224 Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods ‘ satciiietinnaiae te i 

BLEACHED SHERTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, Establishment. Calcutta, Jaila, Agra. 
seats “st: |Langdon GB.. 

“ a4 £ me bri DURING THE PAST ‘SEASON WE HAVE MADE AN Whole Carpets 

s mee a ile “ IMMENSE ADDITION TO OUR STORE, AND IT IS 
Altenin-s ae “——" NOW THE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE CITY, and RUGS in choice assortment. 

ea ° OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH nmeenanseieenimaeis is 
Bartlett, F.... 36 7%) “ AVERUS. M ° h R ! 

és iwa-: 2 commas, F ooris u ~ 0 
sata aes tas ROT FALL SEASON. g oor 11g8, 

“ ‘+... .88 ail _ Ladies w'r.86 13 of Curious Design. 

Bay Mills....... 36 yet --- 04 16 WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES ee SPECIAL LINES OF 
Blackstone, AA. = ‘8 “ ----64 19 OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. ERLIN CARPETS 
Boott, wescccee valPes -+--84 275 HATS AND BONNETS, s . 
. een mf 7 \Pepperell beens = = SUITS, CLOAK, HOSIERY, | —_—_ 0 russe S 
=—Beceosveod , teens UNDERWEAR, VES. q 
Cabce, eeeceseces 78 74 7 eecce 84 224 LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, A X il ll S t e I ™ 
ag ‘ 1’ Pack: 24 oh mg hg re Me tI . 
6 ene eenees o> 11) : i BLACK SIL ‘A Ess 4 AND 
oa te eet ee 90 | HOUSEFURNISHING GooDs, CHINA, | *%™S* and Whole Carpets. 
Clinton, Al..... 36 Sf seeeeees 4 18 GEAGR, Ge Advantages in selection and purchase INGR AINS, 
Dwight, y tes AS = 13 eae bem +s if AT LOWER PRICES THAN ANY — a enue us A. ZX. 3 Ln choice goods at 
nehor uscarora, XX. MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE VERY CAREFU ess than 
Fearless. . -36 8 |Utica........... 6 11 TTENTION AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. All grades of Carpets, in the latest 
Fruit of the Loom: . | “ex. heavy .86 36 10 4 and best patterns, NEW G00DS at Very LOW PRICES. 
ow 3 gl me TT be “Always at the Lowest Quotations.” 

‘a 2 OS BIR, A MAGY & 00,, | resets romeo " 
Forestdale......36 94] “ ......... of so ' ‘ . PR pevehaes elsewhere! = Us, » UTUBEtiS, ts 
yen A te sti = sosasaties = ag 14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. —__—___———_- 

Lewes : * heavy.... 
™ o pints 33 va “ Non * 36 12 Chas. Gossage s Co. IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Great ee ° = : — sey - 6 — ; Bi a. 

« ee: ees rgains in Blanke . 

« M..33 7 OXX.36 12 
cnt ng: iar 2 ~ eee dace | 649 65), and 055 Brvadvay 

ill’s Semp. Idem : “* d’ble warp. 

« «|e of Vanregan. 1008.36 124) LARGEST ASSORTMENT nara CERNE BEDS poranape. ' ) ’ 

“ 1142 12| “ No. 1....86 11 EVER OFFERED AT RETAI¥. rarmianiag a epost NEW YORK. 

« « ...45 13! “ cambric.... 123 wae ia a” 

Sat 86 84] Whitineville.. --% 8 10,000 PAIRS No. 250 Cana 
A oe ameville: Less - nd ’ ABILITY, and CLEANLINESS 
EO ae 13h —" FROM ha rae For New Terms for 1881 
agent ONE DOLLAR HB. "WILLIAMS & CO, —_| see page 25. 
Amoskeag, ay 7 , it Methuen, Aho 4 Per Pair to the Finest : 

a 15} TE sen 9'| REAL AND Ae LACE IM- 

7 Baiccce 14} Pearl River....... 163 

“ isons 134 Pemberton, eh pt) 

ep a" B18 | Druggets, Druggets. Druggets. 

ss ) Lae 113 ‘Swift River....... 94 To close out quickly a recent .purchase of a man- 

Cordis, AAA... .22 4 |Thorndike, A..... 10 | ufacturer’s entire stock, will be offered at than 
e ACE....88 ITT RY A 10 tetention i called notion,” All Widths and izes. Special Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
one Ee Hy 7 Price 90 cts. a Yard. 
Lewiston, A ee) a fe te “SHEPPARD KNAPP, as tee 6 inches wide; Gstin Anish both | 708 %12 & snoomirs sr, 
; DEN Aasioun,comst & 00. > wn: 
Amoskeag........ 134) Pearl River....... 154 189, 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th Street. eo Ts 0 on, wr wet Bag he | 5 enrhne Se peak Fog sae BURNHAM. 
ae eccevecee 1EORR.cccccccccoce Is ECHSLE: 
Col'mbiait bro.. 16 |Warren, AXA.... 14 C ARPET, 'S. 1S SGOT S cae | broider for table or piano covera, | Case ams 2.00 
need ben a r bétens! 18 P. S.—Large reductions in all the different grades of 























_ Carpetings. 





















































Musurance, 
THE EXAMINATION COMMENCED. 





InForMATION is received, upon going to 
press, that the examination into the condi- 
tion of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of this city by the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York has at last com- 


menced. From what we can learn, it 


appears that Superintendent Fairman has 
not sufficiently recovered from his recent 
illness to conduct the examination in per- 
son, and the work is, therefore, progressing 
under the supervision of Deputy Superin- 
tendent McCall. We confess our inability 
to see why this action has not been taken 
sooner. If a public officer is, through ill- 


ness or other causes, prevented from proper- 
ly conducting the affairs of which he 
has charge, it is customary to provide for 
this contingency by the appointment of a 
deputy, who shall act in the absence of his 
superior. Mr. Fairman fas a deputy, and 
we can see no reason why Mr. McCall has 
postponed his labors until the present time. 
We briefly called attention to these facts in 
our last issue, and possibly it is owing to 
our comments that a beginning has been 
made; but, confining ourselves to the pres- 
ent, it is sufficient to know that the exam- 
ination has really commenced, which is a 
fact worthy of more than brief mention. 

The position of Tae INDEPENDENT in the 
matter of this examination has been fully 
explained, and we have stated at length 
what we consider to be the duty of the 
Insurance Department in conducting the 
undertaking. Dwelling no further upon 
this subject, we will be content to abide 
the issue until the investigation shall show 
some positive fruit. The officer in charge 
of the work is like any other public servant 
whose duties are clearly set forth at the 
outset of his assumption of office, and his 
action in this and all matters in which he 
exercises official powers and discretions is 
open to fair and candid criticism. A reluct- 
ance to impart information to those desir- 
ous of obtaining it, while not necessarily to 
be construed as an evidence of actual 
wrong, certainly favors the growth of 
distrust and suspicion, and it is to be hoped 
that the Insurance Department will conduct 
their inquiries in such a manner that there 
will not be a whisper of fraud or collusion. 
It is also to be hoped that the results of 
their examination will be made intelligible 
to all, and not a mere collection of facts for 
the benefit and information of those con- 
nected with insurance. This may seem a 
great deal to expect; but it is not much to 
ask. Such a course is but the clear, simple 
duty of the Department, and by its adop 
tion alone can the results of the examina- 
tion be made final. It is the only means by 
which the Department can compel the pub- 
lic to recognize their dictum as the official 
mark of approval or disapproval which 
will settle the vexed question as to the con- 
dition of the Mutual Life beyond perad- 
venture, 

We are not so visionary as to expect all 
these requirements to be rigidly complied 
with; but we are prepared to credit the 
Department with every wise action they 
may see fit to take; and ,if they will proye 
Tue INDEPENDENT to have been wrong in 
any of their claims or assertions, a free and 
open retraction will be made. The sixty 
thousand policyholders of the Mutual Life 
are awaiting, with an interest not unmixed 
with anxiety, the results of the examina- 
tion, and such of these who are readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT may expect a calm, 
full, aud unbiased opinion both as to the 
manner in which the work is conducted 
and the ultimate result of the investigations, 





INSURANCE INVESTMENTS. 





Our leading corporations have invested 
money largely in the new 4-per-cent. Gov- 
ernment bonds, and the result has proved 
that they were very wise in sodoing. Many 
of these corporations, and especially our in- 
@irance companies, are the holders also of 
other Government bonds (fives and sixes), 
which will soon be called in; and the question 
will now come up as to what shall be done 


with this money,the proceeds of these securi- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


ties, when realized. The answer, we think, 
is plainly given by Fisk & Hatch, io a circu- 
lar which they have prepared for all parties 
interested in the matter. The following are 
the points made: 


‘‘We advise immediately funding into 
the present fours and four-and-a-halfs, and 
for the following reasons—namely : 

**1. It is uncertain what rate of interest 
the new funding loan will bear. It certainly 
will not be over three and a half and there 
are strong reasons for supposing it will not 
be over 3 per cent. 

“It is undetermined what length of time 
the new funding loan will run. It certain- 
ly will not be over twenty years, and prob- 
ably, if at so higha rate of interest as 34 
per cent., not over ten years. When Con- 
gress comes to consider that the $738,000,- 
000 fours are out of reach of redemption, 
except by purchase at a premium, for 
twenty-seven years, and the $150,000,000 
four-and-a-halfs for eleven years, and that 
it will be necessary to issue only about 
$600,000,000 more funding bonds, they may 
decide that it will be for the public good 
not to subject the Government to the lia- 
bility of paying a large premium in invest- 
ing the surplus revenues, and so may wisely 
determine, if they pay 34 per cent., not to 
put the option of redemption out of their 
hands for a longer period than five years. 
It is well known that there is a strong feeling 
among members of Congress, prominent in 
financial legislation, against any further 
long-time fundiug loans, and in favor of 
keeping the remainder of the public debt, 
not already funded into long bonds, within 
reach of rapid redemption out of the sur- 
plus revenues, without the necessity of 
buying at a large premium. 

“Tt is not unlikely that the holders of 
fives and sixes would be compelled to pay 
a premium of 3 to 5 per cent. for a 34-per- 
cent. bond, if issued, while receiving from 
the Government only par for their bonds. 

“4, If the Government should offer a 
8-per-cent. bond, having absolutely fifty 
years to run, payable principal and interest 
in gold coin of the present standard, free 
from all taxes, they would all be taken up 
and be selling at a premium before slow 
investors had made up their minds to bid. 
And this may be done. 

“5. Bearing in mind all these uncertainties, 
and that the fours may advance to a 
premium of 18} per cent. and still pay over 
3 percent. income on the investment, we 
decidedly think holders of fives and sixes 
had better fund now, than to wait the 
uncertainties beforethem. . . . 

‘*6. Holders of sixes of 1881 can now fund 
into fours by paying a difference of less 
than 6 per cent. They may within six to 
nine months have the luxury of paying as 
much to secure a 34-per-cent. bond having 
a less time to run.” ’ 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


A MEgETING of the stockholders of the 
Insurance Company of North America has 
been called for the 15th of November, to 
consider a proposition of the board of di- 
rectors to increase the capital stock of the 
Company one million of dollars, and the 
surplus fund of one million, by issuing a 
hundred thousand shares, par $10, to be 
sold at $20. The present capital of the 
Company is $2,000,000, with assets July 
Ist of $6,437,326 and liabilities of $4,305,- 
712, leaving as clear surplus a little more 
than the capital stock.—Insurance World. 


.+eeThe American companies in Canada 
last year paid out for every $100 of pre- 
miums received $76.93 for losses and $14.- 
35'for general expenses, leaving $8.72 for 
profit.—Jnsurance Age. 





INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B! PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospms, Seo’y. THEO. MACKNET, Treas, 








_— 
Asscte, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par values)....... $33,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,746 03 


Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 





Surplus on New York Standard 

Market Value of Assets......... f senseees 96,012,528 64 
Drecrora. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson; 

Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strohig, 


Money invested in an INCON- 
TESTABLE Equitable Tontine Sav- 
ings Fund Policy furnishes absolute 
indemnity, and becomes within a 
specified term the source of 4 profit- 
able income; while premiums paid 
on policies loaded with arduous and 


technical conditions, or paid to 


irresponsible associations, offering 
“cheap” insurance, too often in- 
volve expense, ending with disas- 
trous losses, 

Tontines and all other forms of 
policy are issued by the EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


aoe prtnet features of this Company are ABSU- 
1, ECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LipeRALITY TO THE INSURED. 


AB Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorciosy. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














Established 1853, 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 





1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


haccvcccscesoeococosoos $10,949,156 00 
Surplus over all Habilities.........0...... 1,849,660 00 
Amount of insurance in force............ 33,338,000 00 


Ratio of assets, $122 to each $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (at low rates) giv- 
ing low unvaryin Cost of insurance and bu 
insurance—not dividends. ; 

OF NEW YORK. 
nts Wanted. HENRY STOKES, President. 
Ww Vv J. L. HALsey. 


_Y. WEMPLE, Z 
H. B. Stoxes, j Ase't Sec's. 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital... ........00.0.. $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities........ Sdwcogeees oe ,038 88 
is deveschcetshosaedens 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 


wm. @. cROWELP, keoeinry President. 


SON, Ase’t Sec. 


METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 


and the additional security to policyholders of 
pes of stockholders’ ations and the rigid 
ws 0 * 

Unrrep States OrFices, Bostow, Mass., 
JUHN C. PAIGE. Resident Manager. 
TRUSTEES In BOSTON FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

H. #. yy alee Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunne- 

we none 
GEO. M. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


WM. P. HUNT, President Atlas National Bank 
and President of the South Boston Iron Co. 














L. SPENCER GOBLE, Siate Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 











HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 
Soe a ea | 64 2 

INE GU CE over cqces ccngpeegest » 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1N80..$1.741.94: 33 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Sec’y. 











[November 26, 1880, 
—————————————————————————————— 


OFFICE OY THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affa®rs on the Sist of December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from Ist January, 137¥,to Slst De- 


Sac rooasetosncesecnasccgsces $3,C99,066 58 
ec cerccccceccccscccccecooce 1,671,981 91 


No Petictes have been, tesued upon Life 
; nor w mnected 
with Marine Hisks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

187., to 31st December, 187 ..... ..... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524, 31 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses #8 0, 3677 
The Company has the following Assets, —— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,875,5"8 00 


Loans, sec by Stocks and otherwise. 307, 

Real Estate ond Claims due the Com- — 
my, estimated at.................000. £00,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,522,828 85 

TPE cncccteocssiedeenete edetnersee 231,45 1 


Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,799 51 


Six per Cent. in erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certifi of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount 10 redeemable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premi of the y for the year ending 
Slst December, 187', for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fou:th of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 











TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CH DEN? EDMUND W. cd 
H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS EXANDER V. BLAKR, 


. RUSSELL, RO . MINTU 

JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARS' 
DAVID LANE, : MARSHAL, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART. 
EDWIN D, MORGAN, 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERI 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOSI 


ILL. 

ROYAL PHELPS, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 

C. A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, - 

WILLIAM H. WEBB H 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, , JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This C v ducts its busi under the New 





York Safety Fund Law. 


> ee. Sra 
Offices { 100 Broadway, New York; 

Continental Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 

Buildings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—Oo— 
Reserve fer Reinsurance of 


Outstanding Risks........... 1,132,518 33 
Reserve, representing al! other 


claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
I, csccsesccesccesosnenns 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

Ce ca ncinsccscctssemene 65.000 00 
Tt ic accccccstcncnesnnesnenn 1,040,319 238 


Gross Assets, January, 1880.$3,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United States Bonds at market value..$1,090,810 00 
State itocks 3 17,827 00 


and other Bonds and Stocks....... wee E 
ES REE 240,.85 58 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 

WOSth SBl2,913 BO).......cccccecccccccse 235,225 00 
M age ms (on Real Estate, worth 
(aap sical amram A 673,600 00 
Estate, office buildings in New York 
and SRS 77,£00 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
Sh racihwvenssendarsepeceodidecneas 150,399 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... ..........++ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vise Suestiaas 


RUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
soe ee DUTCHER, See Brookl Department. 
. B. yn 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFO 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
‘$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 











MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS: BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being #124.66 for every $100 of Mabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


. * 
3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 
The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeituse system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


2 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from tke highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly six million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
ts collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four percent. 
interest, and thus keeps this furd over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yorx Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr ¢ 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 


SEAEPRTE'GE: | uote traminon 


| She Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


S2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 “ (6 mos.). inadvance (postage free) 1.50 
13 bd (8mos.), ba > 75 
4 * (imonth), “ “ 35 
2 * (2weeks), “ . 20 
1 Number (1! week), » = 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 » after 6 months, 400 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIs- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protecti losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to r 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arearages is made, as re-- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to ote 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
remitted to RENEW sapecriptions are indicated ts 

ration on the iitle yel 





But when a 
the receipt will be sent oy me : : 
Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who cones 0 pe pei regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether dire to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


Address 
P.-O. Bex 2787. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
inary Advertisements. Last Page Business Notice 
4 4 


J BB iccn cc ccccccccecsese GUO) BEE Bicecoccccccognacese v0c. 
4 times (one month)...ivc.| 4 times (one month... .soc. 
148 “ § (threemonths)iic.13 “ (threemonths)vc. 
2% “ (six ).te. 26 (pix “ide, 
62“ (twelve ‘* “ (twelve “ tihe 


).ite. 52 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
TDG, 2c cceseccernsccccesssecccesvess 


“tt eee ecay, 


three months). 
x - 





26 ( 
« -Geetre © Reeceddbessconnhecoanena Sic. 
PUBLI8SHER’s NOTICES....ON*X DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LUNE, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL ween 4 DOLLARS PER AGATR 
INE. 

ReLiGious NOTICES........... FIFTy CEN18 A LINE, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 

lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1881, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage tosend their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with TH INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 








Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,...-sseeeseees ++0-81 2% $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly................ 8 50 4 WU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book..... sosccoee 17S = 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8 50 400 
“6 We chklges. 00.0 cwes 560008 3 50 4 00 
6 = BAMBA A 065 6. Wt 030088 850 400 
‘* Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Home Journal.........- +++ eeccce 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine...... sovese 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age..... ascccosee TO OB 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1B 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly...............850 400 
Weekly Tribune.........s.se+005. 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............250 3800 
"Tile Mureelp”. oc cesses Fh eh Bo ys. 130 1530 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 5¢ 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.).450 5 00 
Forest and Stream..............-.350 400 
EclecticMagazine............ ooo £50 8 = 00 
Waverley Magazine...... Sebeoe -- 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 7 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... yee | a 


Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 








OMB ce cccccccsccccceccccccece 1 7% 


















THE INDEPENDENT. 


States." —Joseru Soon,” ‘a 

THe INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, culti- 
vated pocmte. It discusses fearlessly all cur- 
rent questions of religion, philosophy, and 
politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and 
every quarter. It has more special depart- 
ments than ro A other newspaper. It pub- 
lishes more religious discussions than the 
religious reviews, More poetry and stories than 
the popular monthlies, and gives more general 
information than any annual cyclops»: It 
has a larger corps of famous writers than any 
other journal of any sort in the country. It 
makes strong friends of those who read it. 
TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of 
the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest —— newspa- 
per published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more 
able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range 
of topics and more and fuller departe 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THe INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, 
neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear 
type (we stereotype the pages weekly, and, 
hence, every issue is really printed with new 
type) and on good papér and mechanically it is 
unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names 
which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


Professor F. A. 
JAMES 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D', 
Hi U 


on. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
R. H. STODD » ev. 8. W. DUFFTELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH 0. JEWETT. 
R. W. DALE. D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. TT. DALL. 

f. C. A. YOUNG. HORACE FE. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C, M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH. 

Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. 8. M.R. PIATT. 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., RACHFL POMFROY, 
C.8. ROBINSON. D.D., "rof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED RB. STREET, 
“H, H " 


JEAN INGELOW. 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JARVES 


JAMES J. JARVES, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A H. SAYCR. 
B. P. SHILLARER. Pro’. F. D. MORRIS, D.D., 


Hon. NEAL DOW, — 


J. J 
y T. TROWBRINGE, 
CELIA THAXTER. 
JANE G. SWISSHELM. 
: RTE, 
BR ERONSON ATCOTT, H.W. RELLOWS. DD. 


TRAM RICH. Prof. C. H. TOY 
FLLA FARNAM. 

Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., 

There is no question of prominence in relig- 
ion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which 
Tue INDEPENDENT does not disenss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Re- 
search, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and | iterary News, the Sundav-school, 
Edueation, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts. the movements of ministers, Personali- 
ties, News of the Week, Financial and Com- 
mercial matters, Weekly Market Reports, 
Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market, 
Prices Current, Flowers, Farming, and In- 
surance. Inits religious department it gives 
news and statistics of all denominations of 
Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, 
and comprehensiveness this department is un- 
equaled. Several pages of stories and poems 
adapted to Old and Young are given every 
week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent min- 
isters are published. The current topics of the 
day are discussed in our editorial columns 
freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to 
state our opinions. 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR issi. 
One subscription one year, in advance. ..83 00 
For 6 months, 1.503 for 3 months.... 0 75 
One subscription two years, in advance. 
One subscription with one NEw subscrib- 

er, both in advance. in one remittance 
One subscription with two New sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 
FOMICANCE. 0... cc cccccccccccccccscces 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
remittance .......- WEST 6500065 coe ee 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 
seribers, all five in advance, in one re- 

SERN dock vein docdeed) cceausatieon 1 
Any number over five at the same rate, 

invariably with one remittance. 

Sample Copies free upon application. 

These reduced prices ($2 00 for a year’s eub- 
scription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
any of the standard religious weeklies, though 
the paperis very much larger and better, as com- 

risop will show. Subscribe now, with your 
Friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 
premiums. Addiess 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


261 Broadway, New York City. 





P.-0. Box 2787. 
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IMMENSE REDUCTIONS! 
PIANOS 4x5 ORGANS 


AT WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES. 


FIFTEEN A13 Stop Organ PATTERSON ORGAN ‘yy ne"ca" 
DAYS ONLY sets Reeds, 5 tops. Di- 






SOS : 


With Stok portion, 


yp Height, 74in.; Oewiatn 2 48in.; Depth, 24 

Improved Knee Swell and Grand Organ Knee 
Swell. TThe style of thie Organ is beautiful and 
aud combiues elegance of Design, just pro- 
and beautiful finish, The case is of solid 
k Walnut, tastefully or 1 with b 
Mottled French Walnut Panels, which being highly 
finished, contrast admirably with Dark Walnut of 

The tone ig remarkable for purity and 

sweetness, combined with volame, variety 
and brilliancy. The touch is quick, respon- 
liant, aud, — fact, the whole iustru- 
ment, in action and case, has every requisite of the 
most perfect Parlor Organ. gg” No better or; — 
can & porchased for family use.-@e 

for instrament only after you nave 
Paity tested it at your own home I5days. 
if an as supeneented, return it at my expense, I 
paying freight both ways. Each instrument boxed 
and delivered on cars bere for only @OES, 
Fully warranted for 6 years. Remember 
this chee is at my loweet Net Cash wholesale 
Factory price, therefore no reductions can be 
made, Order atonce from this advertisement, giving 
ible Banker or Business Firm. 


ORCANS 


$45, $50, 975. $90, 








eanyr 


PIANOS 


$200, $235, $260, 
and . 





With Cover, Stool, and Rook. on ane and Book, 


Catalogue free. Address the manufacturer, 


JAS, T. PATTERSON, 
P. 0. Drawer 12 Bridgeport, Ce) 











CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK, 


This establishment is one of the oldest and hest 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 


Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
Best and Chea pest, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Seldiers’ Coe} Sedeve 
promptly attended to, Apply 
CHAS M. EVANS, GOV'T MANUF? R, 
Cod 2 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI, 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to $1'75. Circulars 
free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 40kinds of carda, 10 cents, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


CHRISTMAS, 1880. 


“WHAT PRESENT SHALL I GIVE MY 
FRIEND?" 


A high-class Engraving, costing when 
Sramed $10 to $50, or a fine Etching, costing 
from $3 to $20, makes a very appropriate 
present, FREDERICK KEPPEL, 243 


Broadway, New York, has just brought a 
superb collection Srom Europe. 

Correspondence is invited. Engravings will 
be 8 ent, on app yroval, to any address, 

An elegant line of Inkstands and Pa per am in 
gilt, bronze, and olive wood. Portfolios tn calf and 
canvas, beautifully decorated. Paper Knives and 
Readers—ivory, shell, olive wood, and horn. Great 
variety of other goods. 

VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 

Op. Post-office, 233 Broadway, New Y 


ork. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Ne, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Menufacturers of 


atent Spring-Back Account Books, 
all kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Paper, 
Jesk Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Dia- 


ries, Pocket Cutlery, care, Chessmen, Wallets, 
ete., 
We keep everything in ‘snr Hine and sell at lowest 


prices. Your custom solicited, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


HOVER’S MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, ( Patented.) 
Gives greater facility in writing and pro- 
duces at oncea BLACKER MANUSC "RIPT. 
a Sale oa he the rye Stationers, or 
H. L. MAN, 51S. Fourth St., Phila. 
Note, yt and Ledger Papers, etc. 


MARCY SSeS CIORTICONS 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 













‘ oeu ree. 
Beiop ticon Manual, 6th I 4, 75 cents, 


Aeautil Reward Cards 


for yo! and ndergartens? Over 
1,000 kinds and < lesigne. Prices to suit the timés. 
Elegant new and appropriate designs of School an 

Society Diplomas. ce-lists and samples of 
vueational Cards free to any teachers or agents send- 
ing us their address. J. BUFFORD SONS, Mana- 
facturing Publishers. 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass.; 
29 Ann Street, New York. Established 1830. 


50 Elegant,All New, Chromo& Scroll Cards. no alike, 
Name Nicely printed 10c, Card Mills, Northford,Ct, 


All Gold, Gysome ond Lit’g. Cards (no two alike 
50 dame on, 10c, CLiNTor Bros., Clinton+iile. Sons 











New and 








AS hieeant Fresenut. Aa rage lutea AutYy 
graph Album. illustrate 4 with birda,« “« ro is, ae 15e. post 
paid (stamps taken). 47 select quotations & a3? column 
bey’ paper mailed free with each Album. 


Agents want 
Ww Hay en,Ct 

«, with name, 10c. 40 Trans. 
Ww. Moors, Brockport, N.Y. 


ed -Address TT e American Home Journal, 
50 ELEGANT Carns, SO styles, 
parent, 10c. Stamps taken. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Fa Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultural Book 


Farming for Profit 


Gceecteneiee, 4 Ooms lete Farm 
yar t ‘ itself, A sure ssfui farmin 


ing. 
t Te Pre ‘all Far 

TEL LLS HOW 10: aia ita rire Sot 
row fruit nage s ° 
Make @ Money Hiapplnees. 
oe es 

io Aliustratto ons. — for gout gery be and terms on 
C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A 3ENTS WANTED. R DAY mode 
gelling our PARI t eK WEY ¥ RCA LE. 

hatate? 025 ibe. Re M FOR 

iTS. tb semetaney pon , Tt ond rapid 

cole surprise Ag’ts. Domestic ScaLz Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Agent’sprofit per week. Will 
$55. 66 it or tortelt $560.00 0. Outfitan 
dow 6 worth er fren Address 
E. G. RIDEOUT & Co., 10 Barclay Street, New York 
~ Prices anced 5 per cent. Elegant ronty 
ibles 8% . Extra profits nis wante 
BOOES A. Gorton & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


IT PAYS! to sell by 4 Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. J. M. MITTEN & CO., Cleveland, O. 


8777 is 





— 











ear rand expenses to A ents Outfit free- 
ddress P. 0. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 











OTet BRUNS WIC K, 
Boylst rendon Streets Boston. 
THE BRU Nsw tk vy: e A. hotel structure in 


New England. yoe h odern fn all its appoint- 
ments; strictly first class; kept on the American 
lan; a pleasant, ome, and desirable 
stopping lace for the business or pleasure ooeman. 
dar S & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
Amos Sane a Boston. 
Joun W. Dunk eg, of Cincinnatl. 


UNION ~ SQUARE “HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


an TRAVEL. 
Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Ethiopia, Nov. 27th, Noon, | Bolivia.....Dec. 4th,7 a. ™, 
These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage. $28. 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Victoria ......0. «-Nov. 27th, Noon 
Steamers marked thus do not carry passen 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at redu 


BERDERSOS BROTHERS, 


7 Bowling Green. 


STATE LINE. 


ER STEAMSHIPS yRor NEW YO 
LAsaow LIVERPOO 





rmanent 

















rs. 
rates, 


Agents, 





The accommodations 
for comfort and elegance. The Com mapeny have 


ust 
added two new and superior steamships to their 
which is now one of the soot on the Atlantic. 
First CABIN SALoon, $60 to according to state- 


$75, 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $1 
SeconD CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. Return, 
$75. pramnae®. ® » 4 
we jally ergymen and their 
families. Send for rm sates to. eae information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 
CUNA TICE LINE, 


With the view oi 1. ahepaean of cob 
lision, the ihe this line take a specified course 








he x 
hf eke yes soem 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
ALGFRIA......... Wednesday, December tence 
SCYTHIA.......... Wednesday, December 8th, 10 a. 
and return tickets on fa Detar, 
Sees ai Sama epee 
Bowling Green, iS PRARCEL 5 
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Old and Young. 


THE “THANKFUL DAY.” 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Tuawxservine Day has put aside the cur- 
tains of the darksome night, 
And all the world awakes to hail the soft, glad 
dawn of morning light. 
My little one upon my knee, 
Thus seriously questions me: 


** Mamma, is it the Thankful Day because the 
shine has come again ? 
Because God sent the dark, black night to 
hide away the naughty rain, 
Which teased me all of yesterday, 
So I could not go out to play?” 


I tell the pretty questioner, the while my 
fond arms clasp her tight, 
Of all our hearts are grateful for, for com- 
forts and God’s blessings bright— 
For food to eat, and clothes to wear, 
Aud God’s protection everywhere. 


Outside the window, presently, a 
foot beggar stands, 
Her heart of every childish hope as starved 
and empty as her hands. 
No smile upon the wee, sad face, 
Where many a grief has left its trace. 


little bare 


Oh! quicker than the quickest thought 
springs to her feet my dainty pet. 
“See! See, Mamma! This little girl ain’t got 

her Thankful Day quite yet. 
J got some comforts I can spare 
To that poor little girl out there !’’ 


We call the little stranger in, my loving- 
hearted child and I, 
And dimples gather with the smiles as sun- 
ehine clears the cloudy sky, 
So gayly does my little May 
With her new guest share “ Thankful 
Day.” 


If there are tears within my eyes, it is be- 
cause my heart is glad 
With the young heart no longer grieved, with 
the young eyes no longer sad ; 
And for the ceasing of ‘‘ the rain,” 
Waen hope and joy shine forth again. 
New Yorx Ciry. 





A YEAR AND A DAY. 





A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
IL 








BY G. M. 8. HORTON. 


Ir was the day before Thanksgiving. 
The sky was angry overhead, and the chil- 
ly wind swept through the dusty streets of 
New York, half blinding and choking those 
who ventured abroad. The clock in the 
tower of old Trinity was just striking 
three as a boy turned down Wall Street 
from Broadway and entered the banking- 
house of Merritt & Co. 

Passing quickly through the front office, 
he approached a pleasant-faced gentleman, 
with white hair and long gray beard, that 
almost touched the ‘desk as he bent over 
his writing. 

“If you please, sir, do you want any 
help?” 

The gentleman with the pleasant face 
stopped writing and looked up. 

‘* Any help?” he said, smiling. 
take us for farmers?” 

‘I mean, have you work, sir—here in 
your office?” 

‘No, I’m afraid we haven't, my good Jad. 
I'm sorry,” he added, as he noticed the look 
of disappointment onthe boy’s face, as he 
put on his cap and turned away. 

The boy turned the handle of the great 
front door and was passing out, when a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

‘You're wanted, young fellow, back in 
the private office.” 

The clerk jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder, to indicate the direction, and then 
rushed back to join in the noisy whirl of 
business around that busy counter. 

‘Did you wish to see me, sir?” 

“Yes. Come in.” 

The boy sat down on oneof the great 
leather chairs by the side of the gentleman. 

** Haven't I seen you before?” 

a 

** Where?” 

“Down at Relling Meadows.” 

“ Why, it isn’t Brooke Trafton?” 

“Yes, Mr. Merritt.” 

The banker leaped back in his chair and 
shaded his eyes with his hand. 


“Do you 
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“Sure enough, it is. Why, Brooke, I 
never should know you!” And he shook 
bands with the boy heartily. 

“T’ve grown in the last two years, sir.” 

“Grown! I should say so. Upon my 
word, I can’t believe it, Brooke. And what 
are you here for?” 

“To find work, sir, to save the farm. 
Can you help me?” 


“My bo~ do you remember what I 
told you » 0 we stood on the bank of 
Rock River, with Ethel’s head on my 
knee?” 


“That was nothing, sir.” 

“Nothing? Didn’t you save her life?” 

‘*She might have escaped the eddy, sir.” 

‘‘Might have, Brooke; but she didn’t. 
She was already in it when you reached 
her. What I said then I repeat now, my 
boy. Come, tell me all about it.” 

It was a short story. A year’s sickness 
had put Mr. Trafton sadly behind and a 
bad year’s crop had about finished the 
work; and now the little farm, where Mr. 
Merritt and his wife and daughter had 
spent the summer two seasons back, was in 
danger of being sold, to pay debts. 

** But, Brooke (now don't.get angry about 
it again), didn’t you receive the—the money, 
the present I sent you?” 

Brooke’s face flushed. Drawing from his 
pocket a paper that had been carefully 
pinned to the lining, he handed it to Mr. 
Merritt. The banker unfolded the paper, 
and two crisp 50-dollar notes fell on the 
desk. 

‘‘ You were very, very kind; sir; but we 
couldn’t use them when they came that 
way. But if you'll let me earn them, I will. 
That’s why I came up.” 

‘*- You don’t mean to say that, through all 
your troubles, you haven’t touched a cent of 
it?” 

‘Those are the very bills, sir.” 

‘* Well, upon my word ”"— 

Mr. Merritt didn’t finish the sentence. 
He looked at the boy, and then took out his 
watch and looked at that. At the same 
moment the chimes in Trinity Church 
steeple struck the half hour. The banker 
leaned forward and touched a tiny white 
knob at the side of his desk. In the dis- 
tance a bell sounded, and presently the 
clerk who had sent the boy back answered 
the call. 

‘Mr. Simpson, I want a carriage.” 

“* Very well, sir.” 

‘‘And, by the way, Simpson, is there 
anything that will require my presence 
here longer to-day?” 

“IT think not, sir. There’s nothing but 
the counter business now. Everything else 
is closed up.” 

“Very well. 
the mail.” 

“‘ Certainly, sir.” 

The clerk glanced curiously at Brooke, 
as he went out to order the carriage. 

“‘I wonder how that dusty young chap 
came it over the Governor in that affection- 
ate style,” he said to himself. ‘‘ There was 
a regular patch on one elbow, and if there 
wasn’t one on his knee, it isn’t because 
there shouldn’t be one.” 

Mr. John Simpson, with his hair parted 
in the middle and with his brains parted very 
much to one side, went out and delivered 
his message; and No. — Wall Street was 
then nearly thrown into convulsions when 
Mr. Merritt and the “dusty young chap” 
walked through the office, side by side, and 
were driven up-town in the self-same coach. 

“Why didn’t you tell your name the first 
thing, Brooke?” 

**You said you would never forget me, 
sir,” replied the boy, with a frank smile. 

“And I’m positively ashamed of myself 
for having done it, my dear boy; but Na- 
ture is to blame forit, and notI. Why, 
let me see. If there isn’t a mousfache into 
the bargain! And a finer lookinz young 
fellow I don’t know.” 

He didn’t like to be told of it; but he 
was, nevertheless, a handsome young fellow. 
Tall and straight, with a strong frame, 
well knit for his seventeen years, Brooke 
Trafton, with his deep blue eyes set in one 
of the finest faces ever seen, was, even in 
his country clothes, a picture of perfect 
young manhood. 

Mr. Merritt's quick eye detected the 
good points about the lad. He saw that, 
although fromthe country, the boy was in- 
telligent enough to take im the strange 


See that these letters get in 
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scenes without questioning, as they passed 
tapidly through the crowded city. He: was 
drawn toward the lad from other motives 
than those of gratitude, and, while Brooke, 
all unconscious of the thoughts going on in 
the great banker’s mind, was busy with his 
own thoughts and the scenes and sights of 
the gay city, the question of his start in life 
was settled. 

The coach drew up before a stone man- 
sion on Fifth Avenue, the driver opened 
the door, and afootman in livery appeared 
at the top of the high stone steps leading to 
the vestibule. 

‘‘Any bundles, sir?” 

‘‘No, James; nothing to bring in to-day. 
You may tell your mistress, though, that 
I'd like to see her in the drawing-room.” 

‘* Now, Brooke, I’m going to see if Na 
ture or my business cares played fast-and. 
loose with me this morning.” 

What soft carpets! What luxuriant far- 
niture! What glorious pictures! The draw- 
ing-room was almost dark with luxury. 

‘Here she is, Brooke. Keep quiet now, 
and we'll see.” 

‘‘Why, Brooke! Brooke Trafton!” and 
Mrs. Merritt’s two soft, white hands were 
clasped tight in those of the boy, who stood 
trembling with delight at the recognition. 
**My dear, dear boy! I’ve half a mind to 
kiss you.” 

“T giveitup! I give it up!” cried the 
banker, dropping into a chair, in mock con- 
trition. ‘‘I didn't know him.” 

**Didn’t know him! I should know him 
if he were to come down in a balloon from 
the Arctic regions,” said Mrs. Merritt, with 
her hands on the boy’s shoulders. ‘‘ There's 
one picture framed in my memory, Jack, 
that I can never forget, and this face is in 
it,” 

“* And here is the other face,” replied Mr. 
Merritt, as the door opened. The young 
girl who appeared drew back. 

‘« Excuse me, Papa. I thought you were 
alone.” 

‘Come in, Ethel. Here is—” 

** Brooke—Mr.—Mr. Trafton.” 

**Floored again, and I’m more ashamed 
than ever,” said the banker, with good tact, 
for Brooke was rather upset by Miss Ethel 
Merritt. He fumbled about for his cap. 
to hold, and at the moment when he dis- 
covered that the footman had hung it in the 
hall, he also found out that his feet seemed 
to be covering a great deal of the carpet 
and his clothes were scarcely a match for 
the surroundings, and for a foolish moment 
he was really quite miserable. 

Ethel saw the trouble at once, and set 
about smoothing his discomfiture; but she 
had hard work, so long as she kept her 
brown eyes fixed upon him- 

“It seems so funny to call you Mr. 
Trafton,” she said, sitting by his side upon 
tte sofa, where the soft folds of her dress 
did not shrink from the worn trousers or 
even the dusty boots. 

“* You never called me that before.” 

‘‘No; and I'll not do it now, Brooke 
Tell me, have you just come from Rolling 
Meadows?” 

“Yes, I arrived this morning.” 

“And how is my dear Mrs. Trafton? 
And—oh! you haven’t forgotten the 
doughnuts? Don’t you remember that you 
promised faithfully to bring me some? 
There were never such doughnuts in all 
the world, before or since. Do you remem- 
ber that day we climbed Old Broken-Back 
Mountain? We had doughnuts and maple 
syrup when we gothome. You were afraid 
Mamma would scold at my torn dress; and 
so she did, till I showed her my hands, 
really bleeding from the cuts they got going 
through the briars.” 

“‘T remember my promise; but I’m afraid 
I haven’t kept it. We have had trouble, 
Miss Ethel; and I’ve come here to try and 
help my mother and father out of it.” 

** Trouble?” 

Ethel had heard the word before; but 
that is as far as her experience went. Her 
troubles had all come out right, in one way 
or another, as soon as loving parents heard 
of them. 

She said something about her sympathy; 
but Brooke did not hearit. He was won. 
dering how he ever dared to touch those 
little white hands, as he had done when the 
cruel briars tore the tender fingers that day 
on Old Broken-Back Mountain. 








While Ethel had been busy in her good | 
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office of trying to make the country lad 
feel at home among his new surroundings, 
Mr. and Mrs. Merritt were busy in con- 
versation. Their tones were low; but 
Brooke heard Mrs. Merritt say, at the close, 
“Thank you, Jack. I knew you would,” 
and saw her touch her husband’s cheek with 
a loving hand. 

‘‘ Brooke,” said the banker, coming up, 
‘‘what do you say to entering my employ, 
if I'll promise not to forget your good 
points, as I did this morning?” 

‘Do you really mean it, sir?” 

The possibility of such a good thing com- 
ing to him made the room whirl around. 

‘Of course, I mean it. Come, come to 
my library. The ladies will excuse us.” 

“T cannot go, sir, unti] I’ve thanked 
them for their kind remembrance,” said 
Brooke, with tears of gratitude in his eyes. 

“I see you haven’t quite forgiven me 
and my bad memory,” replied Mr. Merritt, 
laughingly, as he led the way to the libra- 
ry. ‘‘And now,” said the banker, when 
they were seated, ‘‘ let us begin just right. 
I know you are a young fellow with lots 
of pride and all that, and I honor you for 
it, but you must promise to be reasonable. 
I am willing to forget the trifling favor 
you did us by saving our daughter's life, 
two years ago. As it seems to trouble you 
so much to have anything said about it, we 
will only remember that you are a good, 
honest fellow, and that I am to take you 
into my family, as wellas into my office 
(don’t speak till I get through), if the ar- 
rangement is mutually satisfactory. I had 
a son once, just about your age—a little 
older perhaps—” 

** You Jost him, sir?” 

‘* Yes, we lost him; but it was not death, 
Brooke. Oh! Brooke, if I could sce him 
now, as I see you, and if I could know that 
his purposes in life were as unselfish and 
true as I believe yours to be, I would glad- 
ly give every penny I own in the whole 
world.” 

The banker sat with his bowed head 
upon his hand. while both were silent. 

“It’s a story we do not often tell, but it 
is one we cannot forget.” 

‘‘TIs he in the city, sir?” asked Brooke, 
softly; ‘‘ and does he not live at home?” 

‘Tt is a terrible thing to say, but I do not 
know where my son is.” 

Mr. Merritt arose and paced the room 
slowly, with his hands clasped behind him 
and his head bowed. 

‘Tt is hard, sir.” 

‘* Nothing in this world could be harder, 
Brooke. We have done everything, every- 
thing. There seems to be only one redeem- 
ing point in his character that prevents him 
from being utterly hardened, and that is his 
love for his sister Ethel. But there, Brooke, 
that 1s enough on that subject, for the pres- 
ent. And now,” he resumed, as he seated 
himself again, ‘‘ we will take up the case of 
Mr. Brooke Trafton. These are the facts. 
Young Trafton, whose parents are in 
trouble, comes to the city. He is offered a 
position in a banking-house. He is sensible 
enough to see that, as he will come into con- 
tact with other young men, he must dress 
suitably for his new duties. He is also sens- 
ible enough to see that, as he has no money 
of his own, he must accept some in advance 
for the services he is going to render. As 
his salary is to be one thousand dollars a 
year —” 

‘One thousand dol—” 

‘Some people don’t like to be interrupt. 
ed,” said the banker, with a smile. ‘*‘ Asl 
was saying, as his salary is to be one thou- 
sand dollars a year, it can easily be seen 


that, if he take these two bank-notes, which 


I unexpectedly found this morning, he will 
only be taking what a great many people 
require—a little something down to bind 
the bargain. Here is my tailor’s card. 
Perhaps a suit of clothes might be found 
there to fit almost any one, while another 
might be ordered to be sent home az soon 
as possible. Here are pens and paper; for 
perhaps one of the bills might like to go out 
somewhile by to-night’s mail—or, stay, here 
is a check for the same amount. That 


might travel better, perhaps. Here is a 
key which opens the front door, and the 
footman knows where the Red Room is, 
should any one want to occupy it.” And 
he was gone. , 

Brooke rubbed his eyes; but he couldn’t 
rul owt the scene. Through his tears he 





saw the frescoed walls, that had heard the 
banker’s kind voice; the desk and chair 
which he had just left; and on the desk 
were still the two crisp bank-notes and the 
check he was to send his father. It was, 
then, no dream; but, surely, in all the books 
he had ever read there was nothing quite 
so wonderful as this. With a full heart, he 
sat down and wrote his home-letter, and 
enclosed that precious bit of paper, that was 
to carry such good tidings to the farm- 
house at Rolling Meadows. It said ‘‘ Third 
National Bank, please pay,” etc., and he 
wondered if it wouldn’t be the happiest 
day that bank ever knew when it paid the 
money. 

**Come in.” 

It was the footman. 

‘*Please, sir, master said there’d be a 
letter.” é 

“Yes, here it is. I'd like to have it go 
to-night.” 

** And I’m to show you your room, sir.” 

“‘Thank you. I shall go out first.” 

Little cared he for the wind and the dust, 
for they proved to him that all this wonder- 
ful, wonderful change was not a dream. 
In half an hour he was back, and was shown 
to the Red Room. Was all this to be his? 
As he passed the long pier-glass, that filled 
a section of one side of the room from ceil- 
ing to floor, he started to find himself 
reflected there. 

“Tf I had my hat on, I'd take it off to 
you, my fine fellow,” he said, as he sur- 
veyed himself. ‘‘If you only behave your- 
self as well as you look in your new clothes, 
I shall be proud of you.” 

Though the morrow was as fair a day as 
ever dawned, it is not the Thanksgiving of 
my story, and I must hasten on. To be 
sure, it brought thankfulness unspeakable 
to one, at least, of those we know; but, 
compared with that other day toward which 
I write, it is almost empty of gratitude. 

For two or three days Brooke lived as 
though in dreamland. He did not at once 
goto the Wall-Street office. The banker 
well knew that, however bright the lad was, 
he might be made to feel the strangeness of 
his new surroundings, if the clerks in the 
office felt so disposed. 

So the banker kept him employed at the 
desk in his own study; and gradually the 
new clerk was given the correspondence 
relating to the most confidential matters of 
the business. 

‘‘ Brooke,” said Mr. Merritt, one morn- 
ing, after breakfast. ‘“‘you are becoming 
too valuable to be shut up here, so far away 
from the fountain-head. Supposing you 
come down to the office with me to-day, 
and be introduced to your regular duties. 
It is my intention to take you, ultimately, 
into my private office; but I want you to be 
familiar with the handling of money and 
with all the details of the business.” 

The clerks at Merritt & Co.’s were not so 


busy but that they could stop to wonder 
P what new chap the old man” had picked 
u 


1p. 

Me Mr. Simpson, this is Mr. Brooke Traf- 
ton. Be so good as to introduce him to his 
associates, and see that he has the neces- 
sary instruction to become acquainted with 
our business in all its particulars,” and the 
banker passed on into his private office, 
leaving Brooke to the tender mercies of Mr. 
John Simpson and his smiling associates. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue following story is told by a gentle- 
man who isintimate with President Hayes 
and President-elect Garfield, and whose 
personal truthfulness is vouched for by the 
Cleveland (O.) Herald : 

‘‘In the little village of Bedford, only 
twelve miles distant from Cleveland, there 
lived, some thirty years ago, two charming 
and attractive girls. To one of these President 
Hayes had become an ardent suitor; but the 
parents of the young lady had vigorously 
opposed their courtship, on the ground that 
young Hayes was poor and gave evidence 
of sufficient ability to warrant risk- 
ing their daughter’s future. The match 
was broken off, and the lady is to-day mar- 
ried and well known to Cleveland le. 
The other young lady had received some 
attentions from young Garfield, and was 
well d to them. Her 
parents, however, objected to their intima- 
cy, giving as the reason of their per 
the poverty of Garfield and theanytbing but 
bright prospects of his future. e 
remarkable coincidences of the courtshi 
were that both young ladies lived in a vil- 
lage of pot more than five hundred inbabit- 
ants and both refused two future Presidents 
of the United States, because of their pov- 
eity.”"--N. Y. Boening Post. ‘ 











THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 
BY LIZZIE BURT. 


I KNEW a little turkey who 
Was never satisfied. 

He ate and ate, and grew and grew, 
And wanted more beside. 





His parents reprimanded him, 
And said he’d come to grief. 
Said he: “ Old folks are very prim, 
And that is my belief.” 


He robbed the chickens of their share ; 
Assaulted Mrs. Hen ; 

And killed her only son and heir, 
No bigger than a wren. 


He challenged Mr. Chanticleer, 
When he was but a youth; 

Then greedily beside his bier 
He ate, and that’s the truth. 


He fought with ducklings and with geese 
And kept them all in fear, 

Till there was never any peace 
When he was standing near. 


He ate the farmer’s corn and wheat, 
He ate the pease and beans ; 

He was a greedy, greedy cheat 
And lived beyond his means. 


He grew 80 very corpulent 
The farmer wagged his head; 
The barnyard gossips said it meant 
That fowl was good as dead. 


And when to gobbler’s high estate 
He did arrive, at last, 

They warned him ere it was too late 
To pause and think and fast. 


He gobbled all their werds to scorn 
And went his greedy way, 

Until, one cold and frosty morn 
Before Thankagiving Day, 


The farmer, oh! he did appear, 
And with an ax he slew 

That gobbler ; but no single tear 
His death-bed did bedew. 


The fowls within the farm-yard beat 
Their wings and quacked and crew, 
The farmer’s relatives did eat 
That turkey. 80 did you. 
MinetTo, N. Y. 


RINTHY’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY F. E. FRYATT. 


Ir was the night before Thanksgiving, 
and every one at Deacon. Sherwood’s had 
gone to bed, but Rinthy, who, loth to seek 
her chilly nest in the attic, sat moodily be- 
fore the kitchen fire. 

Outside all was cold and desolate. The 
winds whistled through the bare branches 
of the trees and chased each other around 
the corners of the old house, till the win- 
dows rattled again; but within, where Rin- 
thy sat, all was warmth and comfort. 

The coals glowed and crackled in the 
polished stove, the tall clock ticked softly 
in the corner, while the tins on the dresser 
shelves twinkled with a thousand gleams of 
brightness in the candlelight. 

It was as neat and cheerful a kitchen as 
one could desire to see; but to-night Rinthy 
looked at it with eyes of discontent. 

The plump white turkey and the fat 
goose, the bunches of herbs hanging on the 
wall, the jolly pumpkin leaning up against 
the bask2t of ruddy apples in the corner, the 
spice-boxes and the cider-jug on the table, 
impressed her with no joyful sense of com- 
ing good cheer; but were looked upon, each 
and all, as causes of her bitter disappoint- 
ment, 

“Tf it wa’n’t for you, an’ you, an’ you,” 
said Rinthy, indicating each with an indig- 
nant glance, ‘* I might go to Mandy Miller’s 
party. I wish you'd cook your own selves; 
so I do!” 

Having delivered herself thus, she leaned 
back in her chair and thought—an unusual 
occupation for Rinthy and one that was not 
cheering, for soon the bright drops began 
to roll down her cheeks. How long she sat 
there Rinthy never knew; but presently a 
soft voice aroused her. : 

“Good-evening, Rinthy Morehouse. 
“May we come and sit by your fire? It’s 
dreadfully cold up there, without one’s 
feathers.” 

Rinthy’s eyes flew wide open; for there 
stood the turkey and the goose in a pitiful 
shiver, looking as meek as if they had never 
chased her or anybody else across the com- 





mon. ; 
“Gracious, how funny! Sit down, of 








course, and get warm, if you want to,” sald 
Rinthy. 

‘‘That’s a real nice girl. She'll let us 
come too. Roll down, Mrs. Squash, and 
I'll catch you,” said another voice from the 
corner. 

Rinthy beard a thump. The Hubbard 
Squash on the window-seat had tumbled 
down and, with the Pumpkin, came rolling 
toward her. 

**A fine night to be in-doors, Miss Rin- 
thy,” said the Pumpkin, smiling broadly. 
‘We felt the draught yonder, and beg per- 
mission to sit by your fire.” 

‘Certainly; take the cricket, sir,” said 
Rinthy, laughing and wondering why she 
had never seen a Pumpkin with legs before. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! A happy thought. I’m 
coming, too,” squeaked a voice from the 
kitchen.table. 

Snap! snap! went the lids of the spice- 
boxes, and out popped a merry crew of 
thin-legged imps. 

“Well met by candle-light, lovely Nut 
meg. How fares the fair Princess of the 
Banda Islands?” 

** Alas! Prince Cinnamon, I had fared 
ill had I not heard thy cheerful voice. But 
for that, I might still be in that gloomy tin 
tower.” 

** And I, too, had languished in prison,” 
sighed a sprite, in a snuff-colored jacket. 

‘How now, Madame Ginger. You were 
wont to be merry enough in Jamaica. A 
truce to your moaning. Fall to! Let us 
dance!” cried another imp, catching her 
around the waist and performing a pirou- 
ette with her in fine fashion. 

** Well done, Mr. Allspice. I haven't seen 
such a caper since I left Ceylon,” exclaimed 
Prince Cinnamon, heartily. 

After listening to all this, nothing more 
could amaze Rinthy; so, when the Turkey, 
winking his eyes merrily at her, bowed to 
the company and began to make his speech, 
she thought she must die of laughter. 

** Welcome, ladies and gentlemen, to this 
jolly fireside. Madame Goose, make room 
for the Princess. Mr. Pumpkin, salute 
Madam Ginger. Mr. Allspice, my Lady 


Squash.” 
Down hopped the imps, as light as 
feathers. Two by two they came marching 


toward Rinthy, bowing and scraping like 
little dancing-masters and looking straight 
in her face with eyes as bright as diamonds. 

** You funny little things! What in the 
world do you want?” asked Rinthy, smiling. 

Nothing seemed more natural now than 
that she should be talking calmly with imps, 
and bow-legged Pumpkins, and featherless 
Turkeys. 

‘Sing usa song. We'll dance a ‘ round’ 
and Rinthy shall goto Mandy’s party.” 

‘*That’s so!” eaid the Turkey. ‘‘ Choose 
partners!” 

Rinthy’s eyes opened wider than ever; 
aud I fear her mouth did, too, in sheer 
wonder, 

**Mandy’s party! Goody! How did you 


know anything about her party?” she 
asked. 
**Well, indeed, what should one have 


ears for, but to hear? ‘If ’twa'n’t for you, 
an’ you.” Ifa! ha! ha!” laughed a mocking 
voice. 

Rinthy reddened furiously, but the next 
minute was laughing. 
‘* Sing us a song. 
cook ourselves. 

party.” 

‘How kind you'll be. What shall I 
sing?” 

“The ‘Wind that shakes the barley,’” 
replied the Turkey. 

Rinthy tried again and again. The 
moment she began, the imps commenced to 
hop up and down, like “ peas on a hot 
griddle,” and the Turkey, the Goose, 
and the Pumpkin bobbed about so awk- 
wardly that she burst into a violent fit of 
laughter, in the midst of which a light 
flashed in her face, and a cold hand was 
laid on her shoulder, and a voice sounded 
in her ear. 

“C’rinthy Ann Morehouse! what on 
airth are you settin’ up so late for, an’ 
raisin’ such a rumpus, an’ to-morrow 
Thanksgivin’?” Git to bed at once.” 

Rinthy looked up in her Aunt’s face one 
instant, caught the candle from her hand, 
and fled up the narrow stairway to the attic, 
for the first time really afraid of the odd 
company she thought she left behind her. 


We'll trip a round and 
So Rinthy may go to the 
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“La, suz! How the child must hev been 
dreamin.’ Somehow, she reminds me 
more’n more every day of Lorindy. I've 
most a mind to let her rest and 
go to the party, she’s so set on it. 
Rindy would hev been eighteen, if she'd 
lived. I dunno but John’s right, an’ 
we oughter ‘dopt Rinthy. She’s a master 
hand at mince-pies an’ puttin’ up fruit, an 
alikely gal at quiltin’; and poor ‘Liza 
would hev been so happy to know it. In 
case I do, I'd hev Hannah Perkins over to 
do the chores, Wall, I'll think about it.” 

So saying, Mrs. Deacon Sherwood drew 
the comfortables close up to her chin, 
sighed, and fell asleep. 

The next morning, when Rinthy awoke, 
the sun was shining in through the frosted 
panes of her little bedroom window. By 
that sign she knew it was late, and won- 
dered why she had not been called. 

Imagine her surprise when, on entering 
the kitchen, she saw the goose and the tur- 
key already stuffed and trussed for roast- 
ing, and twenty or more delicious pies, fresh 
from the oven, standing on the great table. 

She stood and looked in such wonder 
that she did not hear or see the good 
Deacon, till, with a loud laugh, he said: 
“C’rinthy Ann, what are you starin’ at? 
Come along an’ eat your breakfast. It’s 
mos’ time for meetin’.” 

‘Oh! Uncle. How did all these things 
get made, an’ no one up to do it?” 

“‘T guess they must hev’ made them- 
selves,” laughed the Deacon, little knowing 
the effect of his speech on Rinthy. ‘ But 
go'long, child. Don’t ask no questions. 
Your Aunt’s cleanin’ herself for meetin’. 
Be spry now.” 

Parson Slowcome’s Thanksgiving sermon 
might have been preached in Greek or Lat- 
in for all Rinthy ever knew, for over and 
over rung in her ears the mysterious words: 
‘We'll cook ourselves. So Rinthy may go 
to the party.” What if it should? But how 
could it be true? 

More puzzled than ever was the girl 
whev, after dinner, her Aunt said: 
“C’rinthy, never mind the dishes now. 
Come right into the spare room. I’ve su’thin’ 
to show you.” 

On the spare bed lay a lovely white dress, 
a pair of slippers, a broad blue sash, and 
her Aunt’s double string of gold beads. 

“Rinthy, child,” said her Aunt, kindly, 
**l’ve never showed you these things before. 
They're dear Lorindy’s. I want you should 
go to Mandy Miller's party, an’ look as nice 
as the best of ’em.” 

Rinthy gazed at them in a dazed way; 
then, suddenly springing up, threw her 
arms around Mrs. Sherwood’s neck, crying: 
** Ob! you dear, kind Auntie. Am I really 
goin’ to wear your beads an’ these pretty 
things, an’ go to the party?” 

“Yes, dearie. An’ now go ‘long and 
dress, ’n John’ll drive you over to Green’s 
Farms in a jiffy.” 

With a happy heart, Rinthy hurried up to 
her room, her treasures in her arms. 

At last, after consulting her tiny mirror 
for at least the twentieth time, she pro- 
nounced herself dressed, and ran lightly 
down to the keepin’-room. As she entered, 
her Uncle caught her up in his arms and 
kissed her, while her Aunt bustled from out 
the depths of the clothes-press, bringing 
with hera lovely blue cloth hood, and cloak, 
trimmed with swansdown, in which Rinthy 
was soon arrayed. Rinthy, dressed in this 
unusual splendor, seated by her uncle's 
side, still seemed to be in a dream. 

‘Ribbons, and lace, an’ gold beads,” 
she murmured to herself, fingering them 
under her cloak, to make sure they were 
still there. ‘‘If that wa’n’t old Dobbin, I 
should ’xpect him to fade away, an’ leave 
me sittin’ by the fire, in my old gingham 
frock—sure’s the world.” 

When they drove up to Captain Miller’s 
door, a bevy of red-cheeked, laughing girls 
rushed out, and fairly carried Rinthy away 
from her uncle; while the boys, more bash- 
ful, flattened their noses against the win- 
dow-panes, to get a sight of the new-comer. 

Upstairs in the dressing-room the girls 
crowded around Cerinthy. 

“What lovely lace! Your dress is per 
fectly splendid!” cried Mollie Wakeman. 

‘It’s the beads takes my eye. They're 
real solid gold!” declared Lyddie Barton, 

them on their 

“Oh! but the sash is just sweet!” re- 





marked Hepsey Turner, smoothing and pat- 
ting the long ends. 

When, at last, Rinthy was sufficiently ad- 
mired and commented on, Mandy remem- 
bered her duties as hostess, 

“Come, girls, what'll the boys think of 
us? Tom Tooker will say all sorts of 
things.” 

“Tom Tooker thinks a sight of himself, 
since he spent that month in Boston. 
Don’t see as he is any better than the rest 
of us, if he did!” whispered Ne)l Thornton 
to Rinthy, as they entered the parlor. 

There they found the boys grouped to- 
gether in a corner, looking rather gloomy 
and sheepish. But Mandy was a spirited 
girl, and in less than five minutes set things 
going so merrily that three games of 
‘* Puss in the Corner” were progressing at 
once and the rooms fairly rung with laugh 
ter. 

After that the slipper was hunted so vig- 
orously and the fox chased the geese with 
such a will that they all sat down, out 
of breath, for a quiet game of ‘‘conse- 
quences,” in the midst of which the bell 
rang for supper. 

Certainly, Mrs. Captain Miller knew how 
to provide for two dozen hungry boys and 
girls. Such piles of hot biscuit and sand- 
wiches; such jellies and sweetmeats; such 
coffee and chocolate; such silver and gold, 
and mountain, and lady cake, to say noth- 
ing of mince-pies and doughnuts, Rinthy 
never saw. 

Then there was the crowning dish, a 
great punch-bow] of “‘ floating islands.” As 
Tom Tooker said, after his third plateful: 
“That ‘toppin’ off’ was so prime it was 
almost the death of me!” 

After supper, playing ‘‘ proverbs,” and 
‘‘ pillows and keys,” and blindman’s buff 
made the hours fairly fly. Just as Rinthy, 
blinded for the third time, was groping and 
dashing about, trying to catch somebody, 
Deacon Sherwood walked softly in, took a 
chair, and seated himself directly in her 
way. 

Rinthy lstened a moment, heard some 
one laughing softly, made a rush, grasped 
something which suddenly gave way, amid 
shouts of laughter, from every part of the 
room. It was the Deacon’s hat, and with it 
his wig ! 

‘Hurray! hurray for Rinthy!” cried all 
the boys. 

“« Guess, or pay forfeits!” called the girls. 

Rinthy put her hands forward, touched 
something smooth and round and warm, 
and, screaming with fright, tore the band- 
age from her eyes just as Uncle Sherwood 
had replaced his wig, -wrong side before. 

“Oh! Uncle, what was it?” 

««* Big head an’ little wit,’” replied the 
Deacon, calmly lifting his wig and placing 
it on properly. 

That night, before Rinthy went to bed, 
she put her arms around her Aunt’s neck 
and said: ‘‘This is the happiest Thanks- 
giving I ever, ever had.” 

Baooxtyrs, L. L 
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EASY BURIED NUMERALS 

I kNow some people who never think of any- 
body but themselves. 

If we desire to be really happy, it won’t do 
to live for ourselves alone. 

If we want our good ship to gail successful- 
ly to its haven, we must battle with the reefs 
of selfishness which lie in our path. 

For, if our path is not a clear channel, we 
may become a wreck. 

1 imagine that I hear some one say: ‘‘ This 
is only a moral puff, I verily believe. We 
thought it was a puzzle. Do put the moral iu 
your own pipe and smoke it.” 

Yes, it is a moral puff. I am obliged for the 
advice ; and, while my pipe smokes, I X thou- 
sand times repeat that the moral is good. 

And, still more decidedly, I say that the 
moral is even good enough for your pipes, as 
well. 

But we will stop moralizing for a while, as 
my boy has just come in, with a doleful story 
of a hurt from a sleigh turning over, while his 
Uncle Harry was racing with another sleigh. 

The accident did not amount to much ; but 
it seems to be that in racing some misfortune 
may happen in every case. 

I think that all engaged in pleasure-driving 
should avoid it entirely. 

I imagine that I hear again: “‘ More moral- 
izing, when we thought we had the last of 
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it. One cannot travel, even, without being 
lectured.” 

Would you believe it? We, L venerable 
years old, consider we can moralize better than 


you young folks. H. 
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Upper square: 1, aversion; 2, exhausted of 
moisture; 3, flow of the water; 4, a poetical 
state of happiness. 

Right-hand square: 1, a part of the face; 
2, across; 3, not a whole; 4, poetical name for 
a country just over the water. 

Left-hand square: 1, an entrance ; 2, partly 
open ; 8, attached to goods for sale ; 4, first. 

Lower square: 1, used principally for 
strings; 2, generations, as to time; 3, a sly 
look ; 4, to discover unexpectedly. L. R. 
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Each word, as can be seen, commences and 
ends with 8, with the same vowel in the center. 
As the diagram is so plain a hint aud no 
order is required in the answer, we shall leave 
the puzzle without further explanation. 
POLLY, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
CrossworD Enigma.—‘ Better late than 
never.” 
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Selections, 
NO DEMOCRATS. 


THE truth is coming out at last. But who 
would bave thought, a month ago, that the 
Chicago Times would ever live or dare to 

ive utterance to the following burning 
acts. Let the Democratic party, before it 
enters ‘‘its grave,” ponder over the thrilling 
truths spoken by one of its ablest organs, 

‘‘The curse of slavery has poisoned the 
blood and rotted the bone of the Demo- 
cratic party. The malediction of the war 
has palsied its brain. 

‘*The young wife who held the babe up to 
kiss the father as he burried to the tap of 
his departing regiment has not suckled a 
Democrat. The weary foot of the y 
grandmother who watched the children 
while the wife was busy has not rocked the 
cradle of Democrats. The chair that the 
soldier-father never came back to fill has 
not been climbed upon by Democrats. The 
old blue coat that his comrades carried 
back was cut up for little jackets, but not 
one inclosed the heart of a Democrat. The 
rattled musket that fell from him with bis 
last shot became the thoughtless toy of his 
boys; but not a hand that played with it 
was the hand of a Democrat. ‘The babe he 
kissed crowed and crowed for his return, 
and its unwitting and unanswered notes 
were not from the throat of a Democrat. 
The tear-soiled camp-letters which the 
mother read aloud in the long, bitter eve- 
nings, while the boys clustered at her knees, 
did not fall upon Democratic ears. The 
girls’ sobs, blending with the mother’s weep- 
ing, did not make Democrats of their broth- 
ers. Perhaps the father had been a Demo- 
crat all his life. ; 

‘The children go to school. There is not 
a Democrat on its beaches. The first read- 
er contains a portrait of Abraham Lincoln. 
That kind and sturdy face never madea 
Democrat. On its simple pages, in words 
of one or two syllables, is told the story of 
his birth and death. That story never made 
a Democrat. In the pranks of the play- 
ground the name silences the frolicsome and 
makes the jolliest grave. That name never 
7 a eee In the —— that light 
up the geography are the firing on Fort 
Sumter and the death of Ellsworth. Those 
pictures make no D ts. The first 

of the history contains a representa- 
tion of the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 
No | gazes on that and ever after avows 
himself a Democrat. 

“Tn the grades the same subtle and 
books contain sien oe 

extracts speech- 
es the war. Those speeches make 
The great battles are briefly 
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described. The narrative has no Democratic 
listeners. The strain of martial music 
runs through the readers, and that music 
makes no Democrats. Sketches of the 
great generals are given. Their brave deeds 
arouse the enthusiasm of the lads, but there 
is no Democrat among them. The horrors 
and sufferings of the slaves are told. The 
maddened blood that mounts the boys’ 
cheeks is not Democratic blood. The curse 
of slavery has pursued the Democratic 
party, and has hounded it to its death. 
Therefore, let it die; and no lip will be 
found to say a prayer over the grass on its 
grave.” 











THE time was when a young preacher, 
** contemplating matrimony,” consulted his 
elder, and was governed accordingly. We 
fear the juniors of our day are a trifle back- 
ward to kevieg the matter even before the 
Lord. Or else the Lord does not communi- 


cate by ‘‘open vision, or by Urim, or by 
dream.” 

We have a notion thai, if any divine re- 
sponse came, it was very brief and in one 
word: ‘ Don’t.” 


As the conference, as it were, offers a pre- 
mium for married men, and as the heart of 
the undergraduates are fully set in. them 
to ‘‘lead about a sister,” we will venture a 
sentence or two of counsel, to quit our con- 
science of a duty, not with the vain hope 
of any one ‘‘inwardly digesting” the advice. 
We know the prov erb: He that spits 
against the wind spits in his own face. 

Imprimis, Choose of ahealthy family and 
pick a woman of sound body. (This i is scan- 
dalously unsentimental, but it is sense.) 

It is better to get a stout sinner than a 
piousand hysterical invalid. The former 
can be converted, The hypochondris* nay 
convert her husband into a sinner or a sour 
drone. 

Dothy diligence to find out whether she is 
lazy. Flee, oh! young man, from an indo- 
lentand thriftless woman. Pray Heaven with 
strong cries to deliver you from an untidy 
housewife. Does she love music? Con- 
sider it not till you hear her discourse on 
leaven and yeast powders. Happiness is in 
the art of manipulating hops and Irish po- 
tatoes in such mixture as puffs dough into 
sweet, light rolls. Does she love poetry? Let 
her be also well versed in pastry. Knowing 
Lucille by heart won’t atone a leathery crust. 
Rhyme is no remedy for the dyspepsia. 
Inquire whether she is quick and expert with 
the needle, before concerning yourself 
about her vocal powers. If she can play 


and patch, so much the better. And thus 
endeth the first lesson, 
And, second!y—but it’s a waste of words 


to proceed. He is bound to marry her even 


a hankerchief. She hus curls. She has 
an arch way of shaking them. The ring- 
lets have ensnared him. Cupid, like the 
Greek archers, twists the locks of maidens 
into bow-strin 

Think of Paul doting on crimps!—Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate. 
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have been a great sufferer for years with Inflam- 
mation of the Kidneys, and a nervous disease, that 
caused a as of the face, mouth, and eyes, to 
such an extent that I could not ‘appear ‘in company. 
Day's Kipyey Pap has entirely cured me, and T shall 
never fail to do all I can to have its merits known. 
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SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 
pe Ay Ey Ey 
0 sell the same lin 


Our stock is selected with 
English. Scotch. and French sranufactupes 


RANTEED. 


SAMPLES sent on UARA on. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


Parties Residing in New York or 


VICINITY who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on 
the Installment plan will do well tocall upon 
GEORGE A. CLARKE, 747 Broadway, up-stairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices, 
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Beepera, Liver 
Blokatos, Fever & 


Ague, Kkheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 


CURES ee 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, aan 
The Best REMEDY ENOWN to Max! 


9,000 ,000 Bottles 


20r-n RINGE 1870. 


CON war. - — HEADACHE, 
West Houston 8r., Crrr. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN. BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it isthe best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 








DYSPEPSIA. 
t—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Psia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
: Dpiest Tee results. 
ew 
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Rithough it at first causec 

digestion disappeared on my. cate 
ition i. *° Yours almost perfect and feel 


Ww PIER: 
No. 383 West 324 St., irene 


CATARRH CURED. 
pa 44 West og =. 2 Baw y=. 
Dear Sir >—Be ubled with I co 
menced the use 0! bas ‘IN DIAN BLOOD § STRUP, cad, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 
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For three years I suff from liver and lun Plea ditt: 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
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if she never saw a biscuit baked nor hemmed | 
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ON HAND 


MADE TO ORDER 


FR. BECK & CO.. 


AT THEIR FACTORY, 
206 West 29th St., Cor. Seventh Ave. 


| MATCHING COLORS OF CARPETS AND 





DRAPERIES A SPECIALTY. 
The Entire Work of Interior Decoration 


a under our own Supervision. 
$2. +S plete * LOADING. peus BLEGUNS 
nuine Twis' 
$143 MUZZLE. Leaping POUBLE GENS NS. 

bee Twist Ba 
Rifles he money in thee wane. 
Beat = ~ t-) Hieorentedl A. -h—., 
JAMES BOWN & SONS, 
136 and 138 Wood &St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GUN Works, Established 1848. 


= gm YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
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For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 25. 
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REED & BARTON 


Manufacturers of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Possessing the advantages of over half 
a century in manufacturing, ee 
only the highest skill and 
talent, using only the 
most improved machine- 
ry in every department, 
we are enabled to pro- 
duce goods of the most 
artistic design, finest 
finish and quality, at the 
lowest prices. Our as- 
sortment is very exten- 
sive, including varied 
designs in 

COFFEE, TEA, DIN 
NER, DESSERT and 
WATER SETS ; CAKE 
and FRUIT STANDS; 
ENTREE, VEGETA- 
BLE, and BUTTER- 
DISHES, TUREENS, 
SPOONS and FORKS, 
CUTLERY, ete. Also a 
great variety of fancy 
articles, such as CARD- 
CASES, CARD-RE- 
CHIVERS, JEWEL 
BOXES, CHILDREN’S 
SETS, ORNAMENTAL 
PIECES, ete. 


Highest Premiums 
awarded our wares wher- 
ever exhibited. The 
World’s Fair, New York, 
1858; American Institute, 
Fair, New York, 1838 to 
1878; three awards at 
Centennial Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1876; and 
the only prize for Plated 
Ware at International 
Exhibition, Chili, 1875, 
was given to us. 


And, in addition to the 
highest prize for Silver- 
Plated are (a silver 
medal), a special award 
of a GOLD MEDAL 
was awarded us at the 
International Exhibition 
held at Sydney, Austra- 
lia, 1879. 


Saiesroomt, OGG Broadway, Wl, 


Facrorres, Taunton, Mass. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
PR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL SEAUTIFIER 








atient) 


udu use banee d recommend ¥G oaranes 


m' as the least harmful of all the Skin 
aan Also P oudre res le Sows superfiuous hair 
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Mae. M. B. D Sole Pro , 48 Bond &t., N. Y. 

For sale oz en Druggite and Fancy Goods Dealers 
Sta 


Abo foun tes, Canadas, and Euro 
— in =, York City " 


at R. H. Macy & 
Bloom & ., and ot! 
Fancy "Goods Sean of base imitations 
are abroad. e offer 
arrest and proof of any one sell 


1,000 Reward for the 
gz the same. 
AND 
PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glasa, 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinten St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 
OUR 
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are the t and Lg ys ane ‘tions of famous 
Steel-plate vi et issved . this country. 
They are Tye a! on 120-1b, Tileston & Hollings- 
worth's best pla 


t plate nanan. and are retailed by the Art 
Stores at the uniform price of 


One Dollar Each. 


&@” Catalogues mailed to any addrens, 
On receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS 
in P.-O. stamps, 


bd will Sorward fo any address, postpaid, 2 handsome 
eopes, cows 15x21 inches—one a marine subject, 
gntitied Th Winning Yacht, the other an attractive 


yoo for TOWN HISTORIES, DI- 
PLOMAS, Show Cards, Chromo Work, 
Copies of Drawings, Architect’s Plans, Maps, 
and Printing of every description by the 


‘FORBES COMPANY, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
BUSTON. 


AN OFFER 


CONSUMERS OF TEAAND COFFEE. 
THE CREAT 
LONDON TEA CoO., 


G01 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


for of Tea and Coffee 
Fy up Cfube und obtain some of the many Prem! 
ums which we offer. 
During the past four years that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston wc have sent out over seven thou- 
nd of these Club orders. 
Ay a few of the many Premiums offered : 
er we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 
min . © 








Sonar we send an English China Tea 
15 “onder we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
tter Dish, or an English Ch ina 
Decorated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we senda French China Gold 
Ba: oi ef Ls 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner 
Set 


Fora Price Li List of our P dw and a full list LJ pat 
h address plainly wri 


ums, send us a postal, wit 
TEA CO., 


oMeution this paper. 
801 Washington St., Boston, Mase. 





& SOP ites Tilustrated C « 
’ 27 Sudbury sag Boston. 


THE MERIDEN SILVER-PLATE CO. 


MANUFACTURE ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


COMPRISING FULL LINES OF 


STAPLE FOODS. 


No charge for aw 





La Assortment of orve wv Jewels, Save 
in New e — and a WHotek 


Address all communications 


THE MERIDiN SILVER-PLATE 00., 
Meriden, Conn, 


BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 
ED WIN C. BURT. 
E. D. suey & CO., 
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Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Revolvers, sent 0. 0. 4. for examination 


WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Piils 


couraged ; particular 

those who have thin 

lips, cold hands Set 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pills quiet the 
nerves, ediy” strength 


induce re- 
mprers 





ng sleep, 
the quality of the 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
Carter's Inon Pitis 
are also valuable for 
men who are troubled 
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farm wad Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will Be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subseribers who are 
aperialiy interested. 


TREES FOR THE FARM. 


BY SUEL FOSTER. 








I peLieve there is not as much care and at- 
tention given to forests, groves, and shade- 
trees as their value and importance demands. 
We in the West are doing considerable in this 
line, and this work is on the fnerease from 
year to year; and yet, on traveling through the 
country, we see more places where trees ought 
to be planted than places where trees are 
planted. 

I see boxes of merchandise, especially shoe- 
boxes—many of them are made of very small, 
inferior lumber—which are made at the East, 
requiring additional work to make them, indi- 
eating to me that lumber there is getting 
scarce and dear, having greatly diminished 
since I left New Hampshire, nearly fifty years 
ago. Then hemlock and many sorts of hard- 
wood lumber could be had at $5 to $10 a thou- 
sand; and pine nt $8 to $20, according to qual- 
ity; and firewood at $1.50 to $5 a cord. 

Professor Howe, of Lowville, N. Y., was 
appointed as Commissioner of Forestry by the 
United States Government, a few years ago, to 
gather statistics on forestry, its quantity, 
value, and necessity in all our states; and his 
report was published, by act of Congress, 1878. 
It isa volume of 650 pages, containing much 
valuable information and instruction, urging 
our people to give more attention to tree plant- 
ing, for comfort, economy, and their climatic 
influence. 

I believe the climatic influence of trees is 
more in checking the force of drying and dam- 
aging winds in summer and piercing-cold, 
snow-drifting winds of winter than i the 
increase of rain. They prevent the wind from 
carrying off the humidity of the air, with which 
it is filled from evaporation from sofl and from 
vegetation. It has been demonstrated, some 
years ago, on the prairies of lowa, that a belt 
of trees around a field, to break the wind, 
saved the crops from damage, and thus 
obtained a greater product than it would if 
all the ground had been occupied with crops. 

In my opinion, tree planters for economic 
uses do not investigate the value of the dif 
ferent sorts of timber to plant. The Red 
Cedar is very durable and valuable, but so 
slow In growth that we cannot afford to wait 
for it, Same with Mulberry and Osage Orange. 
In the early settlement here the Black or Yel- 
low Locust was considered the most valuable 
tree we could plant; but the worms soon 
found their way out here and destroyed them. 
The Cottonwood, Soft Maple, and Green Wil- 
low have been planted considerable; all very 
rapid growers. The latter is most valuable for 
farm uses. Then came the European Larch, 
which, no doubt, will prove valuable. 

Of course, we have learned some good things 
by experience; and one {fs that our Hardy 
Catalpa (Speciosa) is more valuable than any 
of the above-named varieties. It is true that 
the experience with this tree fs quite limited 
and of short time in the Northwest: but in 
Soutbern§ Indiana, Tlinois, and Missouri 
it is of sufficient length of time to 
prove its durability—as a post in the ground, 
lasting forty, fifty, and even seventy-five years: 
(See a pamphlet on the Hardy Catalpa, by E. 
E. Barney, of Dayton, O.; or the cirenlar of 
R. Douglas & Sons, of Waukegan, Il.) I 
have had twenty-five years of experience with 
this tree, and in the early period of my experi- 
ence I discovered that we had two varieties or 
species of Catalpa—the one more thrifty, 
beautiful, and hardy, to stand the bleak zero 
weather of our climate. Hence, 1 gave it the 
distinctive name of Hardy. With me it grows 
fast, about like that of the Soft Maple. Blooms 
two to three weeks earlier than the common or 
tender sort, larger, more white, and beautiful 
flowers. 

Trees for groves should be planted close, not 
more than four by six feet apart, that they 
may have smal] limbs and send up a tall or 
straight tree. I have often cut the young 
trees off near the ground, that they may send 
upa thrifty, straight sprout, which will make 
the better tree. 

Muscatine, Ia. 





WHEAT, 


Warar is one of those plants whose origin 
is unknown. Itis an emblem and possession 
of civilization, industry, and refinement. It is 
grown only by the best farmers and in civilized 
communities, and its consumption marks in an 
equivalent degree the social condition of the 
people of whom it is the staff of life. No 
barbarous or unrefined people cultivates this 
plant. Its history begins with that of civiliza- 
tion, and as far back as written history (which 
isa record of civilization enly) carries us we 
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find wheat to have been grown for food, No 
wild varieties of wheat have ever been known, 
nor has it ever been found growing naturally. 
If the generally accepted rule among botanists 
is correct—viz., that the locality where the 
greatest number of known species is found in- 
digenous is the probable native place of the 
genus—then Persia and adjacent parts of India 
is the place of nativity. The most ancient 
historians assert that wheat was found growing 
spontaneously in Persiain their age, and the 
botanist and traveler, Michaud, found spelt 
(Triticum spelta, a species of wheat now grown 
in Germany) growing wild on a mountain not 
far from Hamadan, in Persia; so that, in all 
probability, this plant has its native place not 
far from the probable cradle of the human 
race and where the oldest remains of civiliza- 
tion are to be found. In America the history 
of wheat seems to date back to 1530, when the 
Spaniards in Mexico found grains of wheat 
mixed with rice, and planted them; and from 
these have sprung the subsequent crops of 
Mexico, and as well, in all probability, the de- 
teriorated wheat since found growing spon- 
taneously in parts of California. Wheat of 
excellent quality, which weighed 65 to 70 
pounds to the bushel, was found growing 
spontaneously in large patches in Upper Ore- 
gon. The seed of this was, doubtless, carried 
thither by the fur-hunters who first explored 
that territory. The fact that wheat is suscep- 
tible of the most surprising changes in the course 
of cultivation would seem to give some force to 
the opinion that it is an improvement on some 
inferior variety; for it is well known that 
red wheat may gradually change into white, 
or white into red, by virtue of a change of soil 
or climate, and that some varieties change from 
smooth to bearded and from bearded to smooth, 
without any cause that can be clearly identi- 
fied. It is observed at the present time that 
that popular variety of wheat, Clawson or 
Seneca, is gradually changing not only its out- 
ward appearance, but its internal character, 
and is fast losing its unpopularity among mil- 
lers a8 @ poor wheat for flour, and is now 
sought after, instead of being refused or 
objected to in some localities. The curious 
facts that some wheats ‘the Treadwell among 
others) have smooth and bearded heads grow- 
ing from the same root is another fact point- 
ing in this direction. So are the effects upon 
the appearancé, form, and quality of the grain 
that are produced by the application of salt or 
lime to land upon which wheat is grown, or 
the softness given to hard varieties by liberal 
fertilizing with guano. Climatic changes in 
wheat are well known to be very great, and 
are matters of history, as well as of present 
experience. The Mediterranean wheat, when 
first introduced, was received with as much 
question and objection as the Clawson has 
been within three years past ; but in ten years 
it changed so as to produce more and better 
flour and to become greatly more prolific. In- 
deed, every experimenter has some interesting 
experience to relate. Plump wheats of some 
kinds, brought from distant places, yield poor, 
shriveled grain; and poor, light grain produces 
plump and heavy berries. This has been 
proved very conspleuously the past year. 
Some poor, shrunken seeds of a spring wheat 
(Defiance) when sownas fall wheat, yielded 
grain of quite a different character: and the 
writer has specimens from Colorado (sent by 
Prof. Blount, from the Agricultural College) 
which curiously show a vaet improvement in 
size and quality which had been made in one 
year. This peculiarity is one of the most val- 
uable characteristics of wheat; but, at the 
same time, it seems to operate the other way 
sometimes, which may. nevertheless, be a 
serviceable fact as compelling farmers to be- 
come skillful in the culture and to give scope 
to the industry of experimenters in introducing 
new and improved varieties, to take the place 
of others which moy retrograde in course of 
time, as nearly every valuable plant appears 
to do in the hands of the farmer. 

The sexual construction of ‘the wheat plant 
and its habit of reproduction are remarkably 
interesting. It is commonly supposed that 
two varieties of wheat, sown near toge‘her, 
will mix. This opinion is mot true, for wheats 
cannot mix in this way; and yet cases have 
occurred in which {t has appeared that they 
had done so. For instance, a white wheat is 
planted near a field or a plot in which red 
wheatissown. The facility with which wheat 
changes its appearance will oftem and has 
sometimes made the red wheat lighter and the 
white wheat darker, and this has led to the 
supposition that the two had mixed. But the 
habit of growth of the wheat plant prevents 
such an occurrence, for the fertilization takes 
place before the glumes or chaff open to per- 
mit the anther, which bears the pollen, to 
extrude itself. Besides, the anther sheds its 
pollen before it emerges wholly fromthe 
glame, and the pollen falls directly downward 
upon the pistil at the bottom of the glume, 
and thus fertilizes the ovule or embryo seed. 
Every glume on the ear is closed very 
at this time, and the pistil within cannot be 





reached without foreing open the glume or 
chaff. Thus every single grain is self-fertil- 
ized, and the variety cannot be changed by 
impregnation from an outside source without 
artificial belp. This help is given im the 
operation of crossing or by artificial breeding, 
often called hybridizing; but wrongly so, 
because a hybrid is a cross between species, 
and not varieties. For instance, a cross be- 
tween sheep is a cross, and that between a 
sheep and a goat would be a hybrid. Soa 
cross between one variety of wheat and an- 
other is precisely similar to the crossing the 
Ayrshire and Jersey breeds of cattle together, 
and cannot be truly called hybridizing. The 
operation of crossing is @ delicate one and 
requires very great care and nicety. !! 
is as follows: Before the anthers | 
emerged from the -glume, this is opened, and 
the three anthers contained im it are cut off 
with fine scissors and removed. After this 
is done, pollen from anthers of the variety 
chosen to cross with are applied to the pistil 
which has been deprived of its accompanying 
anthers. The pollen-grains, falling on to the 
pistil, which is much like a feather in form. 
adhere to its glutinous surface, and are ab- 
sorbed into the ducts which carry them to the 
ovule, with which they immediately coalesce 
and become united. The ovule then begins to 
swell and grow, until the seed forms and be- 
comes mature. In this way several experi- 
menters are diligently occupied in producing 
new varieties, which they are able to do with 
as much certainty of reaching desired results 
as the breeder who crosses his cattle, sheep, 0 
pigs. The laws which govern the reproduc- 
tion of animals are the same, for all practical 
purposes, as those which control the reproduc- 
tion of plants, and the effects of crossing vari- 
eties are as marked in the one case as in the 
other. Some of our best varieties of wheat 
are crosses, and there are hopes that very great 
improvements in the character of wheats—as 
regards hardiness, prolificness, and freedom 
from depredations of insect pests—may be 


made from time to time. 
Wheat, being one of the noble plants, re- 


quires the best cultivation, or it will deterior- 
ate. The first stepin this direction causes a 
decrease in yield, a weakness in vitality, and an 
inferiority in weight and size of grain. Its 
chemical character also changes, for a vigor- 
ous plant produces seeds rich in starch, while 
a feeble one yields grain rich in gluten. 
Thus, the best grain makes the white and light 
bread, which brings peuce to the household; 
while the poor grain makes the dark, heavy, 
sticky bread, which iujures the digestion and 
sets the household all awry. The good farmer 
is, therefore, blessed in his peaceful house- 
hold, as well as in his filled barns and over- 
flowing granary. Wheat thrives bert in a 
calcareous (limy) clay loam; but, with good 
management, it will produce well upon any 
soi] that ie drained and free from standing 
water about the roots. It requires a soil that 
is mellow, finely pulverized, and yet compact 
below the surfacc, and that is somewhat rough 
or slightly cloddy upon the surface. This 
especial condition is procured by even, equal 
plowing and thorough harrowing; and by 
drill-sowing the seed is placed in precisely the 
best position in such a soil. The manare must 
he thoroughly well decomposed, for wheat is a 
clean feeder and takes its food well prepared 
and in a digestible condition. Mineral fer 
tilizers are especially useful for this crop, 
as lime, phosphates, potash, and, indeed, 
almost any alkaline minerals. Salt is 
especially usefa), and exerts more conspic- 
uous effect upon the appearance and qual- 
ity of the grain and the stability of the 
straw than any other especial manure. Salt 
used in small quantities is not antiseptic, as 
when used more profusely, but has the same 
effect as lime in producing decomposition of 
organic matter and in releasing potash from 
the soil. Twenty bushels per acre is no more 
than half an ounce to 1 square foot of ground 
—u qnantity really very small, indeed, and only 
equal to one-sixteenth of 1 per cent. of the soil 
six inches deep; and yet many farmers have an 
idea that five bushels per acre is excessive and 
injurious. The fact is quite contrary to this, 
and the larger quantity is not only perfectly 
safe, but it may be msed every year for many 
years with safety and with good effect. When 
used with wheat, even in so small a quantity a3 
five bushels, it has been found to have a 
marked effeét on the crop, stiffening and 
brightening the straw and producing a thin, 
clear, bright skin on the grain. The season 
for applying salt is when the young wheat 
begins to cover the ground, and again in the 
spring. Raw barnyard manare is not a proper 
food for wheat, and. unless a liberal dressing of 
lime is used at the same time, is positively 
injurious, as it encourages a free growth of 
straw, resulting very often in lodging of the 
erop and in rust. A well-prepared compost, in 
which the manure is reduced to thorough 
decomposition, is admirably adapted to the re- 


‘quirements of this grain, which, from its high 


cultivation, continued frométs earliest history, 
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has acquired the necessity for the very best 
methods of culture. It is, therefore, a crop 
which is only successfully grown either upon 
the fresh, rich soils of newly-cleared land or 
upon old land that has been put into the best 
condition by draining, frequent mapuring, and 
by the destruction of weeds.—N. Y. Times. 





PUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY 
FLOWERS. 


Pants absorb and radiate heat under vary- 
ing circumstances. A flower is not interest- 
ing by its beauty alone. It performs various 
functions in the economy of Nature. It de- 
composes the rays of solar light and sends the 
red rays only to our eyes. Ht absorbs or radi- 
ates heat, according to the temperature of the 
aerial mantle that wraps alike the flower 
and the man. It distills the gaseous vapors, 
and restores to man the vital air on which he 
lives. It takes into its own substance and in- 
corporates with its own frame the carbon and 
the hydrogen of which man has no immediate 
need. It drinks the dew-drop or the rain-drop, 
and gives forth its sweet odor as a thanksgiv- 
ing. And when it dies, it preaches eloquently 
to beauty, pointing to the end that is to come. 
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regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 
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Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 


For Boiling Feed fer Stock they are 
equaled in every respeet and are used for all boiling 
purposes, and Save Fuel, Time, and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 

97 Beekman Street, New York City. 
BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel, 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
BRASS FENDERS AND FIRE SETS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave. ; 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


“The Largest Furniture Establishment in 
New York.” 


“DE GRAAF & TAYLOR. 
Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
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with New and Valuable Improvements, 


Strictly Firsteclass in all its details. 


Embodies in the highest degree all the essentials of 
a Wrought-Iron Furnace. 
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For full particulars see Descriptive Circular. 
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CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kwes_ey, who has treated in 
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dim BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Bchoo!s, pak Alarms, Farms,eic. F ULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, Q, 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted TENGE. and durable. —— 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. ¥ . 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named fine Steel En 
ings and the following blications, which wii be 
sent, postpaid, to an upon receipt of the 
very low prices nam 


ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
of Sheet, 26x36 

The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Ca -*% the rtist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver..................+..+.+. 00 

THE AUTHORS THE UNITED STATES. 
Gy UE son ccasevecgpecencscscc ncrexcebssess 200 

The Same, in Agee Eecet, signed by A. i. 

he ppete ‘ 00 


Ritchie. . 
EX. PRESIDENT TU. NT. Size, 16x20. 
EX-VICE-PRES. HEN: WILSON.. Size, 16x20. 
EX-VICE- PRESILENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

SR, a nnncranssoceices eppemesesscevecées 


EDWIN M. STANTON. | _§_ See 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20... ... . 
All of the above are printed on heavy white pa 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 








The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.’ 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


eR aE: itis “i 3 


Price 
RE AND THE MEN.’ 
Cloth. 190 pages 


Orders, with the cash c nelosed, to be ‘addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


& 


Bound in 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for ‘THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have meade arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or 3inder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in ev ery respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder fg 
given below: 
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The Mii Pte Company's 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


NEW DESIGNS 
Fo 


HK FALL OF 1880. 
NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
OFFICES. 


13 Jobo Mtrect, New York. 
Satter Stree t, San Francisco, Cal, 
State Street, Chicave Ill, 


For Sale by ail Leading Dealers. 


SANTA CLAUS CABINET. 








ThisVabinet contains six new and attractive novelties which 
Wg oar at Tove Chan one- half th a 


1.—New Album of New York. Ce oat ainin be: mgifal 
lithogravhie views of the » pring ipal places in } 

Whenextended the views are over four fer et In length. Lut wh n 
closed the album can be carried in the pocket nong the mos 
noted views are Castle Garden. City Hal! Grand Ce ntral Dep 

New York Borald Building, New Post Office, Academy of 
sign, w of the East River, Central Park Scenery. et Hn 


views are jasasated te ested es taty le 
the ongeavios f the stone ale costing 

No Bijou Autograph ‘Album. I cretey floral album for 
€ © \utegraphs(orsianatures) f your friends and acquaintances 
a collecting of autographs is now a very fashionable diver= 
sim. 
Neo. 8. “Japenese ° Table Mata. Something new, elegant, 
and very fas ul ornaments for the center 
table or piano they « a ane a. St , Two mats of difler- 
‘s Cabinet, 


of the lithographic 


ent patterns in 
No. 4.—T weezers and Ear Spoon. Made of the best Fx 
lish atecl, highly polished. An oles St indispensable article to 
any or 
No. 5.- TheChinese Coin, “Shepoo.” These coins bear the 
otamp and legends of the Chincse government, and are genu- 
ine Chinese coins, One of them would purchase you @ good 
dinner in China, The ey are n great curiosit 
Ne, 6.—Pocket Bird © all. A new and wonderful {nventfon. 


Talike » nnything over befo ered. No practice is necessary 

inusing it. It can be cc watt! tin the hanc d and operated so ag 

to imitate perfectly the notes of any bird—the Canary, Thrash, 

} "ifiach, Mocking B ird, ete, Y u can have the whole houses 
1 fook'ng after 1 im ginar y Canary or Mocking Bird 


This Cabines contains Satoreat! ne novelties epfficlent toeupplya 
whole family with Christmas presen‘s, cod 1) undoubtedly a great 
Dargiin. Persone not wanting all tho  ertiels ern tcll those mot 
wanted for more than tho cost of the whole. Understand wadonot 
offer you n eingle article, but tho onnite cabinet, co taining @/f the 
above named articles from No, 0 No. 6, securely see a and 
mailed post-paid tor only 30 at, oo 1 b three cont pes 

Cabinots for § |, Post ge ote, oe any denom! 

0 Game ascash, "Address 21] orde 


Eureka Trick am Novelty Co., 
P. P.O. Box 4614, 39 Ann St., New Yorks 


The Washingt, DC. Weekl Slr, 





rHE WEEKLY STAR, now in ita twenty-tifth year, 
is adouble or eight-page sheet, containing fifty-six 
columns of fresh News, Literary, and Agricultural 


matter every week, including a compend of Washing 
ton News and Gossip, a record of Local Affairs, Home 
Matters, Fashion Notes, Personal News, a list of Mar 
riages and Deatha, late Telegraph News, Special Cor- 
respondence, Selected Stories, etc. It will be sent, 


postpaid, from December Ist, for the entire session of 
Congress, including the Inauguration Ceremonies, tn 
in full, for Fifty Cents, 


March, 


EUREKA SILK, 


’ Beet in the 
a World for 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 






Fine, Strong, 
Smooth. Full 
Le ngth, 


‘10 CENTS 


a Mouth, or81 a Year, postage free, forthe 


TROY WEEKLY TIMES. 


A Model Family Newspaper. Send 10 Cents 
for a mouth’s trial, 


J. M. FRANCIS & TUCKER, Troy, N. Y. 


? WAHHAN] ed 








Wwe Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








H. KILLAM & 00., New Haven, ¢ Conn. . 





UNEQUALED 


— FoR — 


Volume§ Purity of Tone. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ALA 
(MAILED FREE) 


=| Clough & Warren Organ Co., 


DETROIT, MICH, 














a OX 
— 
XWO 
(LOW AS 
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PRE te? 


MF ESTEY ORGAN 


J. Estey & Co- BRATTLEBORO Vr. 


i> Japanese Lrepe | Petre. 


These beautiful pletures represent Japanese flowers, vines, shrubbery, landscapes, 
and artistically drawn figures, transferred in indelible colow to Japanese Crepe of the finest 
texture. Each pleture (as our {l}ustration shows) is complete in itself, and conte ns Japanese 


> r 


pF 


wAting or characters, describing tho locality, names of flowers, f cures, ete. They are intended 


Mie sane 


ik 


for, and make beautiful and brilliant tidies for backs of chairs, sofas, or lounges, and are suit 
able for lambrequins, centre pleces for table covers, cte.; they can be seen In the parlors of 
eur weal:biest families in New York City and elsewhere, are very fashionable, and will be ad- 


AN 


mired and favorably commented upon by your friends. As we sre now selling them at one- 


= 


__: 


third their former price, ladies can beautify and ornament their homes ata trifling expense. 
Our prices are as follows (each picture being difesen') ; 3 pictures for 15 cents; 6 for 3 cents; 
I2for <8 cents, sent by mail, post paid. Send usclean postage stamps, of amy denomination, 
as we prefer them toefiver. Address, 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


89 Amn Street, 
NEW YORK. 


¢ rata 


UTE 


ROX 4614. 


jf j zr. 








__ Reels 


MILITARY, SPORTING, AND HUNTING REPEATING RIFLES. 


Simplest, Most Efficient, Indestructible, Adopted by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment in the Navy and Frontier Service. 


Prices: 


ard Government Cartridges. 
Sporting and Hunting Rifles, $25. 
Catalogue and Price-Lists. 
__(P.-0. Box 3994. ) 


Discount to the Trade‘Only. Send for 


KEENE’S PATENT. 


10 Shots. 45 Cal. 70 Grain Stand- 
Carbine, $22; Frontier Rifles, $22; 


E. REMINGTON & SONS 








STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED 2% 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 















> 283 Broadway, New York. 


CLEOPATRA. 


oo FINE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R,. WALLACE &#& SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 





[November 25, 1880. 


SUPERIOR GAR VERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 














and they are mpehaned possess 
musical taste on ap A AL. pate SOnon vauiry 
yt By and t the Hic 


in a Piano. 


HMER & CO., 
Manepctares gf orandaaoase, sad Uneieht 
to t.. New Yo 
322 Fultou St., Brook yu. 





WOK SILYER-PLATE CU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


a mehr - Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, 





THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, BAGS, Ete. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Stores: No. 1 SORTLARD STREET, 
No, 556 BROADWAY, and 


No. 622 Sixt H AVENUE. 





MIDDLE TOWN,” 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic name 

Engines, Pu: D> Chain an 
Fixtures, _ Pourbs, Y. verd 
Hydrant, Street Washers, 


‘Worxs FounpeD IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 


ce, = 
1857; Vienna, Austri 


1873; and Centennial xut 
bition. 1876. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


Garden 








for marking any fabric with a 
common i ithout a prepara- 
tion. Established 50 years. Sales 
now larger than ever. Ask also 
for Fazeon’ s Combination. 

Sold by all - sts, Stationers, 
— a Fancy Goods 


Samples 80 one 50 cts., postpaid. 
OD Wanted 
: 5 Fs ODpA RD &C 
Ado ‘Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
The Bicycie has proved itself to 
D' ical road 












after health or pleasure on rq in 
bearing witness to its me’ Ser.d 
vr, 3-cent stamp for Catalogue, with 
iQ Price- a = full permeates. 


93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
OLMANS 


emin: Pyricaze and 
Be tn ONEy ey 
a, Chill-F ever, D3 ars 
oe Liver faint, etc., 
you get the genuine. Wee's 
Price for Genuine Holman’s cm . Sold b; 
gists or mailed, postpaid. Write for treat! 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 93 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. 






Ie 





Blie“te 


Drug 





Established 1817. 


«x * 
Ve J.MAGNIN, GUEDIN qb. 


29 Union Square, 
have just received Latest ng in 
Watches, 
Bronzes, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 


%* WATCH. * 








‘*Tux INDEPENDENT’’ Prgss, Nos. 31 AxD 23 Boss Srrezr, 












rerwu™ = 


Rg mes! 








THE INDE 


PENDENT. 








THE 


NEW BRANSON KNITTER. 


oo 


THE MOST PRACTICABLE AND DUR- 












ONLY TWENTY DOLLARS. 





Four Hundred now in use in 
Philadelphia alone, where girls 
make from three to five dozen 
pairs of Socks in a day of ten 


hours. 


Any one can learn to. use it. 


Will not get out of order. 


Write for full particulars. 


et 


JAMES L. BRANSON, 


No. 505 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. ; 
Vo. 283 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ml. ; 


and Ne. 27 Emery Place, Cincinnati, O. 


WORSTEDS BY MATL | #ONT SDUSENBURY, 


ASTOR HOUSE, 
HAVE JUST OPENED AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
Twenty Skeins, assorted colors, postage free, for 
25 cts. in stamps. W. C. ROGERS, 


OF FINE 
91 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


«i Court tureet, B FALL AND WINTER HATS. 
FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office No. 510 Walnut Street. 


The Car Trust of Pennsylvania 6-per- 























Never in the history of bookmaking have books of 
their class been received with the popular favor that 
has been accorded to 


THE ZIGZAG BOOKS. 


In less than one year there have been sold of them 
THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, 
and the d d is still bated 


GET THE BEST JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 
Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands. 


The most elegant, instructive, and successful Amer_ 
ican Juvenile Books ever made. Each, $1.75. 


The Original Chatterbox. 


The most popular and largest selling Juvenile in the 
world. $1.25. 


The Carleton Series of Juveniles. 


Consisting of Winnine His Way, FoLLOWING THB FLAG, 
My Days AND NIGHTS ON THE BATTLE-FieELD. By 
CHARLES CARLETON CoFFIN, Author of ‘‘The Boys of 
"76," “ The Story of Liberty,” “Our New Way Round 
the World,” etc. 3 vols., 16mo, cloth, in a neat box, 


 Babyhood. 


(For the Youngest Children.) A new edition of this 
beautiful book, with a Chromo Cover in thirteen 
colors. It is pronounced the most artistic cover 
ever produced in this country. $1.50. 


Dickens's Child's England. 


Popular Edition. An entirely new edition from new 
electrotype plates, made and printed at the * Uni- 
versity Press,” large type, fine tinted paper. 12mo, 
24 illustrations, cloth, black and gilt, $1.00. 


Dickens's Child's England. 
Holiday Edition, with 100 fine Illustrations by De Neu- 


ville, Emile Bayard, F. Lix, and others. 12mo, cloth, 
beveled and gilt extra, $2.50. 


Five Mice in a Mousetrap. 
An entirely new original book, by the author of 
“Babyhood.” $1.50. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS" 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS!!! 


Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book. 


A guide to marketing and cooking. Miss Parloa is 
widely known as a thoroughly practical cook anda 
popular lecturer on the gastronomic art. Every 
receipt and suggestion in this book comes from one 
who can speak with authority and may be implicitly 
trusted, as they have all been carefully tested by 
the author and cre the results of her latest and best 
experience. With a colored frontispiece and many 
Illustrations. 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth, black and gilt, 
$1.50; Kitchen Edition, with waterproof cloth, plam 
stamped, $1.50. 


Concise History of France, 


From the earliest times to the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. For schools, colleges, and families. Being 
an abridgment of M. Guizot’s “ Popular History of 


ete. By Gustave Masson, B.A. 1 vol, 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


The World's Worship ia Stone. 


TEMPLE, CATHEDRAL, AND MOSQUE. One hun 
dred and fifty fine Iliustrations, containing accurate 
views of some of the most noted monuments of 
Architectural Art of all ages and countries, with 
descriptive text by M. M. Ripley. One vol, large 
quarto, beveled and gilt, extra, $6.00. 

The first edition of this work was published late in 
the season last year, and was sold at once, being 
much too small for the demand. 


Guizot in Private Life. 


A familiar view of the inner life of the great states- 
man and historian, by his daughter, Madame Guizor 
DewiTr. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with two portraits 
$2.75. 


Our New Way Round the World. 


By CuarLes CaRLeTox CorFix, author of “The Boys 
of '76,” “The Story of Liberty,” “ Following the 
Flag,” “ Winning his Way,” My Days and Nights 
on the Battle-Field,” ete., etc. 1 vol., small quarto: 
cloth, $2.50. 


Pioneer Life and Frontier Adventure. 


An authentic record of the romantic life and daring 
exploits of Kit Carson and his companions, from his 





own narrative. By Col. D. C. Perzns. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated, $2.50. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





‘JOHN CLARK, JR. & CO’S 






Bonds and mortgages, being all first 

mortgages on improved property...... 809,307 00 a er Oe 67,000 00 
United States 5-per-cent. loan, 1881....... 247,800 00 | The Empire Car Trust 6-per-cent. loan... 87,000 00 
United States 6-per-cent. loan, 1881.. 31,100 00 | The New Jersey Car Trust Association, 7- 
Philadelphia city loan..................... 67,275 00 Is ncatnancnse* thecesabecnnes 28,000 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- The Pennsylvania Company 6-per-cent. 

more Ra!lroad Company stock.......... 17,250 00 De idiaddcppecovtvecevcopencevdstesecesnncess 20,000 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- The New York and Pacific Car Trust As- 

more Railroad Company loan.......... 11,000 00 sociation 6-per-cent. loan................ 26,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first American Steamship Company 6-per 

SE Gaile ccane <athesate cb hese 11,495 00 I vcsetindedsnnnncxesscncessconeenl 15,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, con- Schuylkill Navigation Company first 

ay ee eae ae 30,940 00 mortgage Gs 1OQM..........02 sesccccesees 8,080 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company navy- Schuylkill Navigation Company second 

po SS a ae 10,100 00 mortgage 66 1oan...........-+--0-seeeceee 10,042 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

pany consolidated 7s loan............... 22,500 00 first mortgage 6s loan................+.+- 31,080 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com - Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

pany first mortgage 6s loan............. 18,287 50 CF a ee eee 20,700 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com 

ee ae Pee 16,500 00 pany first mortgage 66 loan............. 8,200 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Com Delaware Division Canal Company 6-per- ; 

pany first mortgage 6s loan............. 25,750 00 Camnt, IONE th ches +sendearatsdinictiagses® 19,000 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

first mortgage 6s loan.................... 44,000 00 17,600 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 1,685 00 

mortgage 66 loan...........--<-0---ee00- 37,950 00 18,540 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company con 26,000 00 |- 

solidated mortgage 6s loan............. 24,200 00 18,910 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy, and Wew Jerecy Gtnte GS......cccccccccccedecsecse 8,240 00 

Lancaster Railroad Company first mort- Camden County 66... ..1....--cseecscceseees 16,200 00 

ee Se Se eee | ee 21,600 00 | Cincinnati City 7 3-10ths..2............. 45,600 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Com- Cincinnati City 74 loan................66++« 11,000 00 

pany first mortgage 7s loan............ % 26,875 00 | Cincinnati City 6s loan..................+. 12,600 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company first Pittsburgh City 7s water loam............. 58,000 00 

mortgage 76 10an...........<ceeeceeeeseee 11,250 00 | Pittsburgh City 7s, Stanton-aventie loan. 10,600 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and Newark City 75 1l0aD.........cccccccccccceses 22,950 00 

Raijroad Company 7-per-cent. loan..... 28,320 00 | Philadelphia Bank stock..............+.... 35,000 00 
United Companies of New Jersey con- Manayunk Gas Company stock............ 1,000 00 

solidated mortgage 6s loan.. ........... OUS0O CB F Beal GONG. cnc 0.0... ccoctecdooccccccnccbicd 131,280 89 
Southern Central Railroad Company of Accrued interest... .........0ccccccecceceees 5,929 33 

N. Y. second mortgage 7s gold loan. 20,000 00 | Bille receivable ............cccccccececeeeee 27,200 00 
Western Pennsylvania Railroad Cash in manager's hands.................. 65,054 33 

pany first mortgage 6s loan............. 4,100 00 ! Cash in bank and office.................... 57,961 45 

$1,982,398 00 


JOHN DEVEREAUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. JOHN L. THOMSON, Assistant Seo’y. 


Janvaky ist, 1880. 








MILE-END 








BEST SIX-CORD, 


FOR 


Machine or Hand Use. 


THOMAS RUSSELL & CO., 








Sole Agents. 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





Keeping to the old line of 


Safe and Steady Progress. 





THE OLDTRAVELERS 





oF ——— CONN. 


The Oldest and Largest 


ACCIDENT COMPANY 


IN AMERICA. 
FURNISHES EVERYTHING 





One of the Strongest and Best 


LIFE COMPANTES 


IN THE WORLD. 
SAFE AND DESIRABLE IN 


PERSONAL INSURANCE, 


BY THE DAY, MONTH, OR YEAR. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, - - - $600,000|No. Accident Policies Written, - 625,000 
Solid Cash Assets, - - - - 5,172,000/No. Accident Claims Paid, - - 51,000 
Surplus to Policyholders, - - 1,330,000] Amount Accident Losses Paid, $3,860,000 


Life and Endowment Policies, 
of all well-approved forms, on the low rate, all-cash, stock plan. Ample security, definite 
contract, and policies non-forfeiting. No ‘‘ dividends” and no disappointed expectations, 
but cash insurance, payable promptly at maturity. 
General Accident Policies, 

by the year or month, written by Agents at small cost and short notice. Principal sum 
payable in case of death by accident, or weekly indemnity for wholly disabling injury. 
They cover accidents in all lawful occupations, traveling or not. 





Life and Accident Policy Combined, 
being a regular life policy with weekly indemnity attached, giving the insured complete 
protection for life and limb under one contract. The cost is about the same as the orii- 
nary mutual premium for a life policy alone. 

Registered General Accident Tickets, 
insuring $3,000 against death by accident, or $15 per week for total disability, at twenty- 
five cents a day, or $4.50 for thirty days. They are much used by travelers, and may be 
obtained at the Company’s local agencies or at railway stations. 





THE TRAVELERS is relatively one of the strongest companies in the world. 


Its resources. are estimated at actual market value. Its ifivestments are made in the most 


conservative manner., Ita surplus above all liabilities is twenty-five per cent. of the grors asnets. Its managemalfit is ~*~ energetic and honest, and its record is clean, 
Upoittuch a basis it confidently offers nate, EET in all forms of Personal Insuragg#,... > 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
New York City Office, Tribune Building, R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 











fgets at sth nn a. Points in the United States and Canadas, 

















GEORGE A. CLARK, 


Sole Agent. 


H. MILWARD & SONS’ “HELIX” NEEDLES, 


[In Patent Wrappers. | 


MARSHALL & GO.'S LINEN THREAD. 


George A. Clark &. Brother, 


No. 400 a 
Sole Agents in America. 


‘BOYNTON’S NOON-DAY STOVE-POLISH. 















All Numbers Six-Cord, from 8 to 100. 
“YBuang WuOpIUN JO pue ‘INSEIJ “2UONS 














THE LADIES’ FRIEND! iB oa rarer roe tat Ga Te - 
TH NOON-DAY STOVE-POLISH Rte ne earar 


better, respectfully solicite 


G 
Shieh, Baranteed 


ot an any other Stove er money 


WHY USE IT? 
lst. It is the Blackest Polish, combined with a beautifal 


gloss, in the wo 
h ly Polish which ill keaJ Black 
luster on a hed iY oosccalaemnnprers waxes E. M. BOYNTON, 
It ‘= the © polish Polish aK _—_ one coat will give a 
tin Rrery stove Dealer wbo ta trint it recommends it. Wo. 80 Beekman, Street, W. Y. 
Sth og h  paleae rted stock is used in its manufacture ea Se, A 


four hours on _aalaee. — being © tweney- WM. J. BOYNTON, General Agent. 


It is put up in Five-Ounce Packages, also in Packages of One-half that Size, which Sell at 10 and 5 Cents respectively. Samples sent by Mail. 
Price per Gross, for Large Size, $5.75; for Small, $3.25. 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON LARGER QUANTITIES, PLEASE SEND FOR TRIAL ORDER, »2* | 
Also MANUFACTURER of SAWS, FILES, SAW-SETS, and PATENT HANDLES. SOLE PROPRIETOR of GENUINE LIGHTNING SAW. 


Sheathed for mailing with Brass-edged Sheath. With handle-holes te belt ou pole fer tree-pruning. 


(> a= 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Mamherured by 2. 3. BOYNTON. 60 Dadeumn Devel. 
‘WH. 3, BOTEIUE, Sale Agunt. 








$$ 99> 9 


N.B.—18-INCH POLE AND HAND PRUNING SAW. 
A DOUBLE-EDGED UNIVERSAL SAW Sent by Mail on Receipt of $1. 
100,000 OF THESE SOLD, AND NEVER ONE RETURNED. 








